CITY    OF  BOSTON. 


April  5th,  1859. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  this  day,  the  following 
amendments  and  changes  were  made  in  the  printed  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Board  for  the  year  1858. 

In  Chap.  L,  Sect.  5,  line  four,  erase  Jirst  and  insert  second. 

In  Chap.  V.,  strike  out  Sect.  1,  and  insert  as  follows:  — 

Sect.  1.  The  School  Year  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  and  end  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  first  Monday 
in  September. 

In  Chap.  VIII. ,  Sect.  3,  strike  out  October  and  insert  September,  in  the 
second  and  sixth  lines. 

In  Chap.  VIII.,  Sect.  33,  in  the  third  line  on  page  thirty-five,  strike 
out  the  words  "  stating  the  cause  of,"  and  insert  the  word  "for"  instead. 

In  Chap.  X.,  Sect.  3,  second  line,  insert  fifty-six  in  place  of  sixty. 

To  Chap.  X.,  add  a  new  Section,  as  follows:  — 

Sect.  13.  It  is  recommended  that,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  studies 
and  recitations  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  those  which  most  severely  task 
the  attention  and  effort  of  the  pupils  be,  as  far  as  possible,  assigned  for  the 
forenoon. 

In  Chap.  XI.,  strike  out  Sect.  7,  and  insert  as  follows :  — 

Sect.  7.    The  school  shall  hold  one  session,  daily,  commencing  at 

9,  A. M.  and  closing  at  2,  P.M. 

In  Chap.  XIII.,  add  the  following  note  to  Sections  8  and  9 :  — 
Sections  8  and  9  are  suspended  for  one  year ;  and  the  school  is  allowed 

to  have  but  one  session,  daily,  in  June,  July,  and  September,  and  to  have 

two  sessions  for  the  rest  of  the  year* 

A.TTEST 

BARNARD  CAPEN, 

Secretary. 
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CITY    OF  BOSTON. 


September  7,  1858. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  this  day, 
Messrs.  F.  E.  Parker,  Stockbridge,  Lyman,  Upham,  Burroughs, 
Kimball  and  Dean,  were  appointed  the  Committee  to  prepare 
the  Annual  Report  required  by  the  Rules  of  the  Board. 
Attest: 

BABNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 


REPORT. 


The  gentlemen  who  prepared  the  Report  of  the 
School  Committee  for  the  year  1856-7,  commenced 
that  interesting  and  valuable  document  by  stating  that 
the  object  of  the  Annual  Report  is  not  so  much  to  dis- 
cuss theories  or  general  principles  of  education,  as  to 
present  facts,  and  give  information  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston;  and  they  collected  these  facts  with  so  much 
success,  and  presented  them  with  so  much  method 
and  detail,  and  drew  from  them  so  many  instruc- 
tive lessons,  and  added  to  them  so  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions, that  little  is  left  to  the  Committee  of  the  present 
year,  either  in  the  way  of  history  or  speculation ;  and 
an  extended  report,  they  are  well  aware,  is  not  expected 
by  their  fellow-citizens,  and  would  not  be  welcomed 
by  them.  Referring  their  readers,  therefore,  for 
detailed  information,  to  the  tables  annexed,  and  to  the 
excellent  Quarterly  Reports  of  the  Superintendent, 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  are  printed  in  full  with 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  which  no  parent  or 
citizen  should  fail  to  examine,  they  will  present,  very 
briefly,  such  facts  as  are  noteworthy  in  the  history  of 
the  last  school  year,  and  such  remarks  as  these  facts 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  seem  to  de- 
mand. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Sub-Committees  of  the 
eighteen  Grammar  School  Districts,  so  far  as  teachers 
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and  pupils  and  the  business  of  instruction  are  concerned, 
express  little  else  than  satisfaction.  The  uniform  level 
of  this  feeling  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
highest  commendation  in  any  report  is,  that  the  pupils 
were  "  industrious,  happy,  enthusiastic  ;  "  and  the  low- 
est, that  the  Sub-Committee  were  u  gratified,  if  not  quite 
satisfied."  With  the  exception  of  complaints  of  insuffi- 
cient accommodation,  from  some  Primary  Schools,  and 
statements  of  the  need  of  a  new  Grammar  School  house 
for  the  Eliot  District,  and  of  an  additional  school  house 
in  Ward  Eleven,  to  relieve  the  new  but  crowded  D  wight 
School,  (both  which  wants  steps  have  since  been  taken 
to  supply,)  and  with  the  further  exception  of  a 
"  formidable  difficulty  "  suggested  at  East  Boston,  in 
the  fact  that,  though  the  number  of  scholars  in  a  school 
is  too  small,  the  distance  they  come  to  school  is  too 
great  —  which  difficulty  your  Committee  think  rather 
the  necessity  of  a  sparse  population  than  the  fault  of 
this  Board  —  and  excepting,  also,  the  energetic  protest 
of  the  same  section  of  the  city,  against  the  "  oppression  " 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  in  not  paying  the  ferry-fares  of 
the  East  Boston  children  to  and  from  the  High,  Latin 
and  Normal  Schools,  these  reports  sound  one  note  of 
contentment  and  congratulation.  The  Committee  can 
hardly  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  Rule,  by  adding 
to  this  general  summary  u  selections  from  the  District 
Reports  important  for  public  information."  The  re- 
ports are  summed  up  in  the  single  sentence,  that  12,834 
children  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  12,160  children  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  and  three  High  Schools  have  been, 
for  the  past  year,  instructed  in  a  manner  creditable 
to  their  teachers,  and  have  profited  by  this  instruction 
to  a  degree  very  honorable  to  themselves. 
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The  only  changes  of  the  year  are  the  completion  of 
the  Franklin  School  House,  on  Waltham  street,  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  school  house  at  South  Boston  —  for 
the  Lincoln  School  —  to  complete  the  re-organization 
of  the  Hawes  and  Bigelow  Districts.  Wood-cuts,  show- 
ing the  elevation  of  the  latter  building  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior,  accompany  this  Report.  The  gen- 
eral arrangements  of  the  building  are  those  which  our 
experience  has  approved,  and  with  which  most  of  us 
are  familiar ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  new  school 
house  will  be  more  commodious  even  than  that  of  the 
D wight  School.  It  is  a  fact  honorable  to  Boston,  that 
the  most  costly  buildings  for  purposes  of  education,  have 
been  built  in  the  outlying  wards,  not  in  the  centres 
of  wealth  and  fashion,  and  generally  for  the  benefit  of 
those  citizens  whose  contributions  to  the  public  purse 
are  smallest.  South  Boston  is  now  better  accommo- 
dated with  school  houses  than  any  other  section  of  the 
city ;  three  new  school  houses  (the  Bigelow,  Lawrence 
and  Lincoln)  having  been  erected  on  that  peninsula ; 
and  the  Phillips  School  District —  in  the  centre  of  that 
section  of  the  city  which  pays  the  largest  taxes,  —  is 
more  imperfectly  furnished  than  any  other. 

No  other  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  out- 
ward condition ;  no  change  in  salaries  ;  no  new  divi- 
sion of  School  Districts.  The  principle  of  classifica- 
tion has  been  introduced  into  many  Primary  Schools. 
This  reform  has  had  many  and  serious  obstacles  to 
contend  w^ith,  and  has  been  advanced  slowly  and 
partially;  so  that  we  cannot  yet  look  for  the  full 
effect  of  its  operation.  But  the  results,  so  far  as  the 
change  has  proceeded,  are  highly  encouraging;  and 
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your  Committee  have  no  doubt,  either  from  theii 
observation  of  the  facts,  or  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  change  proceeds,  that  its 
final  success  will  be  marked  and  important.    A  consid- 
erable change  has  also  been  made  in  the  text-books  for 
reading,  arithmetic  and  geography.     Several  books 
were  displaced  which  had  been  long  in  use;  two  of 
them,  indeed,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  but 
your  Committee  believe  that  the  new  books  are  now 
admitted  to  be  better  books  than  the  old ;  and  they  know 
that  the  children  have  a  right  to  demand  the  very  best. 
Such  changes,  however,  should  be  gradually  and  care- 
fully made ;  and  the  comfort  of  the  Committee  and  the 
good  of  the  schools  will  be  consulted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  meritorious  work,  as  soon  as  its  superiority  is 
ascertained,  rather  than  by  periodical  overturns,  which 
are  misunderstood  by  parents  and  inconvenient  to 
teachers,  and  wrhich  bring  around  the  Committee  a  nu- 
merous, importunate  and  unscrupulous  class  of  persons, 
who  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  selection.  To 
another  and  important  improvement,  during  the  past 
year  —  that  in  musical  instruction  —  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  allude,  as  the  subject  is  fully  considered  in 
the  appendix,  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  that  depart- 
ment has  been  chiefly  committed. 

They  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Latin  School  is  greater  than 
ever  before,  which  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  instruction,  but  chiefly  to  the  depression 
of  mercantile  business,  which,  by  withdrawing  the  at- 
tractions which  that  mode  of  life  holds  out  to  the  young, 
inclines  them  to  the  learned  professions.    The  High 
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School,  on  the  other  hand,  though  its  advantages  were 
never  greater,  or  its  instruction  more  admirable,  has  an 
unusually  small  number  of  pupils.  One  great  cause  of 
this  change  is  the  advanced  age  of  the  pupils  when 
they  enter  that  school,  which  compels  them  to  shorten 
their  period  of  study  there.  It  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, whether  some  rule  should  not  be  adopted  to 
limit  the  time  which  both  boys  and  girls  spend,  in  the 
master's  department  of  the  Grammar  Schools ;  as  they 
often  remain  there  a  second  year,  which  would  have 
been  better  spent  in  the  High  or  Normal  School. 

Having  noted  these  novelties, — and  your  Committee 
deem  it  an  encouraging  fact  that  they  are  so  few, —  this 
Report  must  close,  unless  it  offers  a  very  few  sugges- 
tions, and  takes  the  unwelcome  task  of  pointing  out,  at 
a  time  when  others  seem  to  be  so  content,  what  your 
Committee  consider  defects  in  the  schools,  or  points  in 
which  they  are  open  to  improvement. 

The  first  to  which  they  call  attention,  is  the  over 
crowding  of  the  rooms  in  some  of  the  Grammar 
Schools;  an  evil  to  which  we  are  constantly  exposed, 
and  which  strikes  at  the  life  of  our  school  system.  It 
is  natural  that,  after  the  large  sums  which  from  time  to 
time  are  expended  on  new  school  houses,  when  all  that 
was  asked  has  been  granted,  and  the  accommodation  is 
abundant,  the  City  Council  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
finality,  and  should  receive  further  demands  of  the 
School  Committee  with  reluctance  or  suspicion.  But 
they  should  remember  that  the  increase  of  population 
has  neither  pause  nor  check ;  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  school  houses  can  no  more  be  limited  than 
the  increase  of  dwelling  houses.  Both  measure  the  ad- 
vance of  our  prosperity.    Every  few  years  it  is  found 
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that  the  ample  buildings,  which  at  first  were  nearly 
empty,  have  been  filled  and  then  crowded,  and  si- 
lently the  great  machine  is  obstructed,  and  begins  to 
work  imperfectly  and  slowly.  Thus,  in  1843,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  934  more  scholars  than  seats 
in  the  Grammar  and  Writing  school  houses.  The  diffi- 
culty was  promptly  met  by  the  erection  of  new  houses. 
It  was  then  noticed,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  in  the 
ratio  of  the  increase  of  population  of  corresponding 
ages,  but  in  a  much  larger  ratio.  While  the  increase 
of  population  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  for  the 
thirteen  years  then  last  past,  had  been  47  per  cent,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  in  the  same  time,  had 
been  114  per  cent. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  though  not  so 
remarkable  since  1843,  has  yet  continued.  Within 
the  short  period  of  sixteen  years,  the  number  of  children 
in  our  schools  has  doubled.  In  the  ten  years  from  1845 
to  1855,  while  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  15  increased  from  20,994  to  29,093,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  schools  increased  from  16,288  to 
23,529 ;  in  the  one  case  a  gain  of  less  than  39  per  cent,  and 
in  the  other  of  more  than  44  per  cent,  so  that  there  were 
957  more  pupils  added  to  the  schools  than  there  would 
have  been,  if  their  ratio  of  increase  had  been  the  same 
with  the  increase  of  the  population.  Or,  to  place  the  same 
fact  in  a  still  more  striking  light,  between  the  year  1845 
(after  the  deficiency  of  accommodation  in  the  school 
houses  had  been  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry  and 
attention,  and  was  supposed  to  be  remedied  by  new 
school  houses,)  and  the  year  1857,  the  number  of  pupils 
to  be  accommodated  had  increased  8000.    Of  this  num- 
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ber,  3,233  were  added  to  the  Grammar  and  High 
Schools,  and  4,767  to  the  Primary  Schools;  the  increase 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  alone  being  sufficient  to  fill  at 
least  five  spacious  buildings.  This  difference  between 
the  ratio  of  increase  in  population  and  that  of  pupils, 
is  the  cheering  feature  of  our  schools,  as  it  proves  that 
education  is  becoming  more  nearly  universal.  It  is  the 
large  proportion  of  children  in  attendance  at  the  Public 
Schools,  which  distinguishes  education  in  Boston  from 
that  in  all  other  great  cities  of  the  world. 

Since  1843,  fifteen  school  houses  have  been  built  and 
occupied ;  and  of  the  old  school  houses,  only  four — the 
Eliot,  (now  rebuilding,)  Hawes,  Phillips  and  Wells  remain 
as  they  were  at  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  that  year.  Seven  new  schools  have  been  in- 
stituted, and  seven  additional  school  houses  built  for 
them,  during  the  fifteen  years.  And  as  the  new  school 
houses  have  been  from  two  to  three  times  as  large  as 
the  old,  the  school  accommodation  has  been  increased 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  number  of  buildings 
indicates. 

So  far  as  buildings  and  house  room  for  the  Grammar 
Schools  are  concerned,  the  City  Government  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  its  increasing  population ;  and  upon 
comparing  the  number  of  seats  with  the  number  of 
scholars  in  1857,  there  will  be  found  to  be  11,885  seats 
for  11,629  scholars. 

This  provision  of  seats,  however,  is  very  unequally 
distributed.  In  the  thinly  populated  wards  of  East 
Boston  and  South  Boston,  the  school  houses  are  not 
full ;  while  at  the  North  End,  the  Hancock  and  Eliot 
schools  will  not  seat  the  pupils.  Still  it  is  plain  that 
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with  the  school  houses  now  built  and  those  under  con- 
tract, there  is  shelter  enough  for  our  present  school 
population. 

But  providing  shelter  for  this  little  army  of  children 
is  not  enough,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  force  in  the  department  of  in- 
struction. 

They  are  not  taken  to  school  to  be  seated  in  herds, 
in  well  warmed,  well  ventilated,  and  commodious  rooms, 
and  there  to  spend  six  hours  of  quiet,  and  then  dis- 
missed, with  no  greater  advantage  than  having  been 
kept  out  of  harm's  way.  The  hours  of  school  time  are 
to  be  hours  of  instruction,  of  active  exercise  of  the 
mind,  and  of  personal  influence  by  the  teacher  on  both 
the  mind  and  the  heart  of  every  pupil.  This  noble  and 
arduous  work  —  not  merely  imparting  the  semi-mechan- 
ical arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  a  carpen- 
ter teaches  his  apprentice  the  use  of  tools, — but  teaching 
a  child  the  great  art  and  power  of  life, — how  to  use  his 
intellect,  how  to  make  the  most  of  time,  and  how  to 
train  every  faculty  to  the  highest  point  of  alertness, 
perseverance,  and  strength ;  correcting  in  the  child  hab- 
its of  indolence ;  soothing  difficult  tempers ;  encour- 
aging the  timid ;  convincing  the  over-confident  of  their 
ignorance,  showing  the  superficial  how  a  lesson  should 
be  learned;  keeping  up  with  the  quick-witted,  and 
not  disappointing  their  eager  and  unexpected  questions  ; 
dealing  patiently  with  the  stupid,  and  making  the  most 
of  their  feeble  powers;  in  short,  taking  children  at 
random  from  a  great  city,  undisciplined,  uninstructed, 
often  with  inveterate  frowardness  and  obstinacy,  and 
with  the  inherited  stupidity  of  centuries  of  ignorant 
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ancestors ;  forming  them  from  animals  into  intellectual 
beings, 'and,  so  far  as  a  school  can  do  it,  from  intellectual 
beings  into  spiritual  beings ;  giving  to  many  their  first 
appreciation  of  what  is  wise,  what  is  true,  what  is  lovely, 
and  what  is  pure;  and  not  merely  their  first  impres- 
sions, but  what  may  possibly  be  their  only  impressions ; 
—  to  do  all  this,  (and  we  demand  no  less,)  in  addition  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  order  and  discipline  which  are 
the  conditions  of  a  school's  existence,  needs  such  strength 
of  body  and  such  activity  of  mind,  such  a  cheerful  tem- 
per, such  steady  nerves,  and  such  unflagging  spirits,  to 
sustain  the  constant  drain  of  vital  force,  that  under  the 
best  circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that  many  con- 
scientious teachers  break  down,  and  that  few  reach 
middle  life  with  the  freshness  and  vigor  fitted  for  the 
task.  To  require  all  this  of  any  teacher,  except  with  a 
very  limited  number  of  pupils,  is  more  than  unreason- 
able,— it  is  cruel.  The  teacher  must  either  succumb,  or 
the  pupils  be  neglected,  or  both  evils  may  happen  at 
once.  With  sixty  to  seventy  pupils  under  their  charge, 
the  best  that  can  be  clone  by  most  teachers  is  to 
preserve  order ;  and  if  the  teacher  means  to  keep  his 
health  and  temper,  he  soon  establishes  an  armed  neu- 
trality with  his  pupils  —  that  neither  party  will  trouble 
the  other  ; — and  the  room  plods  harmlessly  on,  with  no 
other  evil  than  failing  in  the  end  for  which  teacher 
and  pupils  came  together.  We  have  seen  such  a  room, 
where  the  order  was  perfect,  and  the  spectacle  of  schol- 
ars and  teacher  for  the  first  five  minutes  agreeable; 
but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  stillness  was  the  stillness 
of  intellectual  death,  and  the  order  a  mechanical  com- 
mand of  the  body.  Such  a  room  costs  less  money  to 
the  city,  but  the  city  gets  nothing  for  the  money. 
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Previously  to  the  year  1847,  a  regularly  organized 
Grammar  School  had  six  teachers.  In  each  school  for 
boys,  there  were  two  head  masters,  two  ushers,  and  two 
female  assistants;  in  each  school  for  girls,  two  head 
masters,  and  four  female  assistants ;  and  in  each  school  ^ 
for  boys  and  girls,  two  head  masters,  one  usher,  and 
three  female  assistants.  The  average  number  of  pupils, 
in  the  year  1845,  was  226.  The  buildings  were  so 
arranged,  that  the  subordinate  teachers,  with  their 
pupils,  were  under  the  master's  eye. 

In  the  year  1847,  was  inaugurated  a  new  system,  by 
which  each  school  was  committed  to  a  single  head  mas- 
ter, who  was  made  responsible  for  its  success ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  more  perfect  classification,  the  number  of 
pupils  collected  within  the  walls  of  a  single  school, 
was  in  some  cases  doubled,  and  in  others  increased  three 
fold.  This  was  a  great  and  wise  change ;  its  advantages 
have  become  more  apparent,  every  year  ;  and  we  have 
made  the  idea  permanent,  by  embodying  it  in  brick  and 
mortar,  and  building  upon  it  eleven  gigantic  school 
houses. 

It  was  supposed  that  by  classifying  the  pupils,  one 
teacher  could  instruct  a  larger  number ;  and  about  50 
pupils  were  allowed  to  each  teacher.  This  number  has 
not  been,  in  theory,  materially  increased.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  exact  numbers. 


Year. 

No.  of  Teachers. 

No.  of  Pupils. 

No.  to  each  Teacher. 

1849 

165 

8,802 

53  + 

1852 

194 

9,636 

49  + 

1855 

207 

10,629 

51  + 

1858 

219 

11,629 

53  + 

From  1847  to  1853,  the  maximum  number  of  pupils 
allowed  to  each  teacher  was  55,  and  the  number  of 
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seats  allowed  to  each  room  was  56.  By  a  rule  of 
the  Board  passed  in  1853,  one  teacher  was  allowed 
to  every  60  pupils  upon  the  school  register;  and  the 
number  of  seats  was  not  limited.  In  point  of  fact,  in 
several  schools,  there  are  now  from  64  to  70  pupils  in  a 
room.  In  the  Eliot  School,  for  example,  —  and  it  is 
not  an  extreme  case,  —  there  are  about  1000  pupils 
under  the  care  of  one  head  master,  with  two  other  male 
teachers  and  thirteen  female  assistants.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  no  such  school  can  be  properly 
instructed.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  sub-master  of 
that  school  was  ill  for  some  part  of  the  last  year ;  and 
the  head  master  for  more  than  half  of  it.  And  we 
agree  with  the  Committee  in  not  expecting  the  usual 
excellence  from  this  mass  of  pupils. 

Another  error  of  the  new  system,  is  the  enormous 
and  unreasonable  number  of  pupils  collected  under  a 
single  head  master.  The  new  Adams  School  house  is 
intended  to  accommodate  1,144  pupils.  There  are  great 
fascinations  to  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  practical  work- 
ing of  a  school,  in  this  summary  way  of  disposing  of  a 
mass  of  children.  If  they  are  to  be  considered  as  com- 
modities, or  as  animals  merely,  the  greater  number  that 
can  be  safely  stored,  or  housed,  under  a  single  roof,  the 
more  convenient  and  economical  the  arrangement.  For 
purposes  of  display,  also,  such  an  array  of  children  is  ex- 
tremely imposing  ;  and  from  such  numbers,  a  first  class 
can  be  selected,  who  add  much  to  the  credit  and  effect 
of  the  school,  on  public  days.  But  it  is  a  sacrifice,  both 
of  scholars  and  of  teachers.  It  is  a  denial  of  educa- 
tion, to  the  large  district,  whose  children  it  embraces. 
Nobody  can  expect  a  master,  whatever  his  strength  and 
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zeal,  to  teach  effectively  the  oldest  and  most  exacting 
class  of  such  a  school,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  exercise 
the  proper  care  and  supervision  of  a  thousand  other 
pupils.  Each  room  suffers  from  having  more  children 
than  its  teacher  can  instruct ;  and  all  the  rooms  suffer 
from  the  want  of  a  vigilant  oversight. 

The  question  how  many  can  be  instructed  by  one 
person,  and  how  many  such  classes  can  be  combined 
under  one  head,  is  a  practical  question,  to  be  answered 
by  experience  alone.  And  experience  proves  that  fifty 
is  the  limit  for  a  teacher,  and  six  hundred,  if  not  a  smaller 
number,  for  a  school.  With  this  number  the  master 
can  spend  a  part  of  every  day  in  the  rooms  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, his  head  assistant  meanwhile  taking  charge 
of  the  first  class;  and  thus  the  gap  so  apparent  between 
the  first  class  and  the  other  classes  can  be  bridged,  and 
the  school  can  gain  a  unity  which  no  overgrown  school 
ever  has.  With  this  number,  too,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  lower  classes  can  have  the  advantage  of 
being  in  the  first  division.  We  do  not  advocate  sudden 
changes;  but  we  do  advise,  and  advise  strenuously,  that 
in  the  construction  of  new  school  houses,  we  should 
build  on  this  moderate  and  practical  plan,  and  not 
involve  the  next  generation  in  an  unnecessary  expense 
from  undoing  what  we  have'  done  unwisely. 

It  has  been  said,  and  will  be  said  again,  that  this 
involves  heavy  expense,  and  an  increase  of  the  present 
extravagant  appropriations  for  public  schools.  We  wish 
that  the  persons  who  make  this  objection  would  take 
the  pains  to  examine  the  facts  on  which  it  rests.  We 
admit  that  taxes  are  high,  and  the  public  expenditure 
heavy.    We  do  not  undertake  to  say,  because  we  do 
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not  know,  whether  this  money  is  prudently  expended 
or  not.  But  one  thing  we  do  know,  and  therefore  will 
say,  that  it  is  not  to  the  schools  that  the  money  goes. 
We  admit  that  between  the  years  1842  and  1857 
(fifteen  years)  the  cost  of  educating  a  pupil  at  our  pub- 
lic schools  has  advanced  from  $9.73  to  $12.71.*  This 
is  the  extent  and  limit  of  the  increase  ;  and  if  the 
city  pays  a  third  more  per  child,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  the  child  gets  much  more  than  this  advance,  in  an 
improved  education  ?  But  leaving  this,  as  matter  of 
debate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  that  time  the 
cost  of  everything  else  has  increased  in  a  like  ratio ; 
and  the  city  has  added  to  its  other  expenses  in  a  ratio 
vastly  greater.  We  do  not  deal  quite  fairly  with  the 
various  items  of  our  city  expenditure.  Some  of  them 
we  are  ashamed  of,  and  hide  from  ourselves,  and  do  not 
mention  to  the  world.  Others  we  are  proud  of,  keep 
them  constantly  in  mind,  roll  the  recollection  of  them 
as  a  sweet  morsel  under  our  tongues,  read  them  in  the 
morning  papers,  hear  of  them  at  public  celebrations, 
and  even  from  the  pulpit ;  and  are  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  our  high 
civilization,  and  liberality  for  a  noble  cause.  But  this 
self-complacency  makes  us  forget  that  while  we 
have  increased  all  our  other  expenses  and  appropri- 
ations—  the  appropriation  for  the  fire  department, 
for  streets,  for  the  health  department,  for  prisons,  for 
the  poor,  for  police,  and  for  hospitals  —  and,  it  may 
be,  necessarily  increased  them,  with  the  wants  of  a  rap- 
idly increasing  population,  we  have  not  increased  our 
expenses  for  schools  and  school  houses  in  anything 
like  the  same  ratio.    We  resemble  a  large  class  of  rich 

*  This  is  the  average  of  all  the  Schools,  including  Primary  Schools.  —  School  Com. 
Hep.,  1857,1?.  138. 
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men,  who  if  they  double  their  charities,  while  they 
quadruple  their  personal  expenses,  look  upon  the  for- 
mer both  as  good  ground  for  self-congratulation  and  as 
fair  opportunity  for  retrenchment.  The  expenses  of 
the  city  and  county,  after  deducting  the  payment  of  the  ^ 
city  debt,  water  loan,  and  State  tax,  have  been  (in 
round  numbers)  as  follows  : 

Percentage  of 

Valuation  of  real  Total     Tax  for  Schools  and  School  expenses 

and  personal  estate.  Tax.  School  Houses,    on  Total  expenses. 

1844-5       $118,450,000  660,054         205,278  31  + 

1854-5         227,013,000       1,762,137         389,135  22  + 

1857-8         258,111,000       2,726,097         345,519  13— 

The  rate  of  taxation  was  — 

1844,  $6  00  on  1000,  of  which  the  school  tax  was  Si. 73 
1854,  9  20  "  "  "  "  "  "  "  "  1.71 
1857,    9  30  "      "     "      "      "      "       "     "  1.34 

So  that  the  figures  prove  not  only  that  the  school 
expenses  have  not  been  raised  in  comparison  with  the 
other  current  expenses  of  the  city,  but  that  they 
have  positively  diminished  on  the  valuation.  In  short, 
that  the  citizen  who  paid  in  1845,  $1.73  on  every 
thousand  dollars,  in  1857  paid  but  $1.34  on  the  thou- 
sand, for  schools ;  and  that  this  diminution  had  been 
effected  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  for  the  other  ex- 
penses of  the  city,  his  tax  has  been  raised  in  the  same 
time  from  $4.27,  to  $7.96  on  the  thousand.* 

From  these  figures,  we  may  draw  two  safe  conclusions. 
First:    That  there  is  nothing  in  the  expenditure  for 

*Note.  The  financial  year  (May, '5  7  to  May, '5 8)  which  we  selected  because 
it  was  the  last,  and  because  it  was  a  year  of  which  great  complaints  had  been 
made  of  the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  is  a  more  favorable  year  for  our 
argument  than  the  average  of  years.  No  new  school  house  was  paid  for 
in  that  year.  But  a  glance  at  the  figures  will  show  that  the  cost  of  a  school 
house,  if  added,  would  not  have  materially  varied  the  percentage.  The 
amount  ($771,695)  expended  for  streets  in  the  single  year  1857-58,  includ- 
ing lighting  and  widening,  was  nearly  as  great  as  the  cost  ($808,287)  of  all 
the  eighteen  grammar  school  houses,  and  the  land  on  which  they  stand,  at  that  date. 
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schools,  to  compel  us  to  such  crippling  parsimony  as 
dispensing  with  the  proper  number  of  teachers ;  and, 
second:  As  we  shall  presently  observe  more  at  length, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, which  shows  them  less  capable  than  the  City 
Council,  of  being  trusted  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  in  their  own  department. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  expenses  of  our  Public  Schools 
can  be  materially  reduced.  With  the  process  of  time,  and 
the  movement  of  population,  these,like  all  other  expenses, 
must  increase.  But  education,  in  a  republic,  is  a  neces- 
sity ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  ruinous  parsimony,  than 
that  which  weakens  the  state,  by  denying  culture  to 
the  young.  No  expenditure  in  Boston  brings  to  the 
citizen  so  large  a  return,  or  is  more  conscientiously 
distributed ;  and  there  is  none  whatever,  of  which  every 
citizen,  even  the  poorest,  has  so  good  an  opportunity  to 
judge  how  the  money  is  laid  out,  and  whether  it  is 
wisely  laid  out.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  those 
of  our  public  men  who  propose  to  begin  retrench- 
ment by  curtailing  the  advantages  of  our  Public  Schools, 
belong  to  that  class  who  say  that  they  can  dispense 
with  necessaries ;  but  cannot  do  without  their  lux- 
uries. 

The  over-crowding  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  is  true,  also,  of  many  of  the  Primary 
Schools.  Much  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  their 
accommodation,  than  to  that  of  the  Grammar  Schools ; 
and  when  we  recollect  that  they  comprise  a  majority  in 
number  of  all  the  pupils,  and  that  their  tender  years 
make  them  more  susceptible  than  their  elder  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  the  noxious  influence  of  crowded  rooms, 
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bad  air,  and  unhealthy  neighborhoods,  the  provision 
of  school  houses  for  them  becomes  a  matter  of,  at  least, 
equal  importance  with  the  provision  for  the  Grammar 
Schools.  The  present  Superintendent  has  made  the 
Primary  Schools  the  object  of  his  special  attention  ;  and  * 
both  teachers  and  pupils  already  show  the  good  effects 
of  his  interest  and  care.  It  remains  for  the  city  to 
second  his  efforts  by  providing  proper  rooms,  and  by 
furnishing  those  rooms  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
the  Board.  There  is  no  problem  in  education  more 
difficult,  than  the  best  method  of  organizing  and  con- 
ducting an  Infant  School.  Our  original  plan  of  educa- 
tion which  was  followed  until  the  year  1818,  made  no 
provision  for  the  education  of  children  less  than  seven 
years  old,  but  expected  their  parents  to  provide  them 
with  the  elements  of  knowledge  requisite  for  admission 
to  the  Grammar  Schools ;  and  to  mingle  the  little  ac- 
quaintance with  books  that  can  be  imparted  in  those 
years,  with  the  amusements  and  unconscious  instruc- 
tion of  home.  Perhaps,  in  a  well  ordered  household, 
this  is  the  best  method.  But  most  parents  are  too  busy, 
and  many  too  ignorant,  to  teach  their  children  any- 
thing ;  and  to  these  children  an  Infant  School  became 
a  place  both  of  safe-keeping  and  of  instruction.  A  Pri- 
mary School  is  but  a  substitute  for  a  good  home ;  it  has 
the  mixed  character  of  a  school  and  a  nursery ;  and 
the  teacher*  needs,  not  only  the  power  to  teach,  but 
the  peculiar  feminine  arts,  instincts,  and  winning  ways, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  management  of  either  the 
bodies,  or  the  minds,  of  young  children. 

In  thus  saying  that  the  Primary  School  is  to  be  a 
substitute  for  the  home,  we  do  not  lessen,  but  increase 
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its  importance.  The  child,  before  its  eighth  year,  is 
to  master  some  of  its  most  difficult  tasks ;  to  make 
very  important  acquisitions;  and  to  form  its  most 
controlling  habits.  No  acquisition  in  the  course  of 
life  is  more  important  or  difficult  than  that  of  the 
alphabet ;  no  habit  so  hard  to  eradicate  as  that  of  a 
faulty  enunciation.  Both  these  branches  of  instruc- 
tion are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Primary  School. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  multitude  of  things  and  ob- 
jects, of  which  the  Creator  designed  the  young  child 
to  make  the  acquaintance  during  the  first  years  of 
life,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  and  of  their  names 
is  to  be  given  here ;  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs 
must,  in  most  cases,  be  gained  from  the  judicious  Pri- 
mary teacher.  The  brogue  of  the  Irish  child,  or  the  nasal 
intonation  of  the  young  American,  must  be  corrected 
by  her.  It  is  to  her  that  we  must  look  (if  she  is  to 
supply  the  want  of  early  home  training)  for  what  all 
classes  in  America  need,  —  educated  speech.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  the  pronunciation  of  each  separate  word, 
as  learned  from  the  dictionary ;  for  that  is  but  a  part, 
and  a  small  part,  of  the  vocal  culture  of  a  well-educated 
and  well-bred  man  or  woman.  The  words  may  be  given 
with  a  painful  distinctness,  sounding  as  if  they  were 
spelt,  and  yet  the  sentence  may  have  a  most  harsh  and 
uneducated  sound.  What  we  want  is,  the  music  of  the 
phrase ;  that  clear,  flowing  and  decided  sound  of  the 
whole  sentence,  which  embraces  both  tone  and  accent, 
and  which  is  only  to  be  learned  from  the  precept  and 
example  of  an  accomplished  teacher.  No  civilized 
nation,  at  the  present  day,  is  so  deficient  in  agreeable 
and  finished  speech,  as  our  own  ;  and  as  we  are  by  no 
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means  a  silent  people,  the  defect  is  extremely  conspic- 
uous. 

This  is  a  fault  which  we  are  not  likely  to  correct,  if 
we  believe  what  we  so  frequently  hear,  —  that  we  speak 
English  better  than  the  English  themselves.     In  a 
certain  sense   this  is   true.     An  English  miner,  or 
"  navvy,"  speaks  incomparably  worse  than  any  man  who 
is  to  be  found  in  New  England.   He  does  not,  however, 
profess  to  speak  English.  His  corrupt  and  harsh  dialect, 
his  ungrammatical  and  unintelligible  sentences,  are  those 
of  an  illiterate  and  degraded  class.    But  an  educated 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  German,  or  Italian,  who  pro- 
fesses to  speak  his  own  language,  speaks  it  with  a  grace, 
an  ease,  an  elegance,  to  which  most  educated  Americans 
make  no  pretension.    The  art  of  speech  and  the  use  of 
colloquial  language  must  be  learned  very  young,  from 
hearing  others  speak,  and  from  speaking  ourselves,  not 
from  spelling  books  or  dictionaries.    These  last  teach 
us  to  write,  not  to  speak.    The  great  American  nation 
is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  (unless,  as  we  hear, 
the  same  is  true  of  Australia,)  who  speak  the  English 
language  through  their  noses,  and  not  through  their 
mouths ;  and  this  imperfect  utterance  is  as  distinguish- 
able and  as  offensive  to  a  well-educated  ear,  as  the 
brogue  of  Ireland  or  the  burr  of  Northumberland. 
This  peculiarity  of  speech  has  insensibly  and  slowly, 
but  steadily  diminished  under  our  Common  School  sys- 
tem.   We  believe,  too,  that  it  is  less  perceptible  in 
,  Boston  than  in  most  parts  of  New  England,  and  by  proper 
attention  in  the  Primary  Schools,  it  may,  at  least,  be  soft- 
ened, till  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  becomes  merely 
characteristic  and  not  disagreeable.  We  have  no  desire 
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to  make  our  children  imitators  of  the  English,  for 
that  would  only  bring  upon  them  the  fate  of  the 
eminent  reviewer,  who  was  said  to  have  "lost  the 
broad  Scotch,  and  gained  the  narrow  English;"  but 
without  either  affectation  or  artifice,  we  may  teach 
them  a  far  more  polished  and  musical  speech  than  has 
yet  prevailed,  and  may  do  away  with  what  is  now  the 
just  reproach,  that  we  speak  and  wrrite  our  mother 
tongue,  as  if  it  were  a  dead  language.  But  this,  if  not 
clone  at  home,  is  to  be  done  at  the  Primary  Schools ;  and 
as  one  important  step  toward  it,  we  recommend  the 
more  complete  introduction  of  the  study  of  music  into 
them,  and  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher  in  that 
department.  It  will  be  a  natural  and  pleasing  employ- 
ment for  the  children,  and  a  relief  to  the  primary 
teacher.  If  this  special  teacher  can  aid  in  giving  the 
elementary  sounds,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage. 

With  these  views,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  enough  to 
be  done  to  occupy  the  primary  teacher.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  adopts  what  was  once  the  recognized  view  of 
her  duties,  we  have  that  mournful  spectacle  which  we 
used  to  meet  so  often,  on  entering  the  Primary  School 
room.  It  looked  like  an  ill-regulated  nursery,  where 
the  morning  duties  of  the  children,  in  the  way  of  wash- 
ing, combing,  and  dressing,  had  been  imperfectly  per- 
formed, and  the  children  sent  to  one  room,  as  a  safe 
place  of  detention.  In  the  countenance  of  both  teacher 
and  pupils  there  was  but  one  expression,  "  What  a 
weariness  it  is  ! "  The  children  sat  in  the  small  yellow 
chairs,  swaying  their  little  bodies  to  and  fro,  from  mere 
listlessness ;  and  whenever  they  could  escape  the  eye 
of  the  teacher,  breaking  the  laws  of  the  school  by  obey- 
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ing  the  natural  laws  of  motion ;  constantly  offending, 
but  never  feeling  guilty :  the  teacher,  meanwhile,  by 
snatches,  and  amid  continual  interruptions,  hearing  the 
alphabet  class,  the  spelling  class,  and  the  reading  class, 
in  a  drawling,  dreary  manner.  There  were  two  cheer- 
ful moments  in  the  day,  those  when  the  children 
escaped  from  the  school  house;  and  when  the  teacher  left 
the  door,  she  could  hardly  have  known,  in  the  eager 
looks  and  joyous  voices  of  the  little  crowd,  the  list- 
less and  weary  children  of  the  half  hour  before. 

This  was  once  not  infrequent.  It  is  now  exceptional, 
and  will  soon,  we  hope,  be  unknown.  But  it  is  the 
state  to  which  such  a  school,  if  left  to  itself,  is  always 
tending.  To  prevent  it  needs,  in  the  words  of  the 
reverend  chairman  of  the  Bigelow  district,  "  those  rare 
traits  of  character,  those  attractive  graces,  those  mani- 
fold excellences,  which  would  be  a  portrait  of  the 
Christian  saint."  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the 
Superintendent  to  teach  the  teachers.  This  he  has 
done,  not  only  by  visits  to  their  schools,  but  by  meet- 
ings, conversation,  and  lectures ;  and  he  will  do  it  still 
further  by  the  publication  of  a  Manual,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee,  and  now  in  a  good  state  of 
fowardness. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  general  satisfaction  with 
which  the  District  Committees  have  regarded  the  schools. 
Our  readers  may  be  reminded  that  complaints,  both  in 
public  and  private,  have  not  been  infrequent,  of  the 
scholars  being  overworked,  and  their  ambition  over- 
stimulated,  by  medals  and  exhibitions. 

We  do  not  think  this  charge,  on  the  whole,  well  found- 
ed ;  and  we  believe  that  most  of  the  complaints  have  had 
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their  origin  in  the  neglect  of  parents  to  provide  for  the 
physical  education  of  their  children  at  home.  This  is 
a  threadbare  topic,  but  not  so  threadbare  as  the  com- 
plaints of  which  we  have  spoken. 

A  school  is  a  place  of  training.  The  Germans  call  a 
high  school  a  "  gymnasium."  The  business  of  the  pupil 
is  to  overcome  difficulties.  He  is  to  do  it  not  only  per- 
se veringly,  but  promptly,  and  by  bending  his  mind 
quickly  and  closely  to  his  task.  A  lesson  learned  in  an 
hour  is  worth  to  the  pupil  ten  times  the  same  lesson 
learned  in  two  hours.  To  do  this,  however,  requires 
strenuous  exertion.  It  needs  a  body,  as  well  as  a  mind  ; 
and  if  the  parent,  to  whom  the  physical  training  of  his 
child  is  necessarily  committed,  sends  him  to  school  in  such 
low  condition  that  he  is  unequal  to  ordinary  work,  it  is 
unjust  to  complain  that  the  other  pupils  do  not  wait  for 
him,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  keep  pace  with 
them.  We  know  no  more  painful  sight  in  our  schools, 
than  these  pale  and  sickly  children ;  they  have  not 
physical  force  enough  to  attain  the  first  condition  of 
study,  —  attention  ;  they  dawdle  over  their  tasks ;  their 
failure  aggravates  their  trouble ;  they  fret,  they  become 
depressed,  they  grow  irritable  and  still  more  debilitated, 
and  the  parent  too  often  charges  what  is  the  misfortune 
of  his  child,  to  the  exactions  of  the  school. 

The  same  physical  difficulty  is  the  remote  cause  of 
much  of  the  animosity  expressed  against  the  ancient 
custom  of  bestowing  medals.  We  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss the  vexed  question  of  emulation,  or  to  deny  that, 
medals  (or  any  other  rewards)  may  be  so  used  as  to 
prove  an  unwholesome  and  excessive  stimulus.  If  a 
master  makes  this  use  of  them,  he  is  guilty  of  a  most 
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serious  offence  against  the  morals  of  his  school.  But 
it  is  certainly  necessary  that  the  best  scholars  in  every 
school  should  be  recognized.  The  public  have  a  right 
to  know  them ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
to  remember  them,  when  they  may  afterwards  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  place  of  instructor. 
The  medals  are  tokens,  which  do  nothing  more  than 
this.  Or,  if  we  choose  to  consider  them  as  rewards, 
can  a  more  innocent  system  be  devised  ?  Whether  we 
judge  by  medals,  as  in  our  schools ;  or  by  numerical  es- 
timates, and  the  assignment  of  public  performances,  as 
in  our  colleges ;  or  whether  we  leave  the  award  to  the 
general  impression  of  the  instructor,  a  mode  of  decision 
less  certain,  and  therefore  less  just;  the  fact  remains, 
that  some  pupils  have  succeeded  and  others  have 
failed  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  must  operate  on 
their  minds  as  a  reward  or  as  a  punishment.  To  a 
robust  and  well- constituted  child,  this  motive  properly 
presented  is  a  useful  and  healthy  stimulant;  but  to  one 
whom  ill-health  has  rendered  nervous  and  sensitive, 
every  strong  motive  is  a  disturbing  force,  and  the  or- 
dinary excitements  of  life  over-stimulate  the  diseased 
or  feeble  system. 

Another  annually  recurring  cause  of  complaint 
against  medals  is,  the  supposed  injustice  of  withholding 
them  from  those  pupils  who,  after  the  most  honest  en- 
deavors and  exemplary  deportment,  have  failed  to  reach 
the  point  of  success.  It  is  impossible  not  to  share  their 
disappointment,  and  to  wish  that  they  may  receive  the 
reward,  which  has  been  forfeited  only  from  the  unequal 
distribution  of  natural  gifts.  But  we  should  recollect 
that  this  distribution  is  made  by  a  higher  power  than 
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our  own,  and  that  it  is  fruitless  to  confound  the  eternal 
distinctions  of  things.  Nothing  can  be  more  unkind  to 
the  object  of  our  sympathy,  than  to  encourage  him  in 
the  hope  that  these  distinctions  will  not  meet  him  in 
after  life.  His  modest  virtues  have  their  reward  in  an 
approving  conscience  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-men. 
But  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has  assigned  to  greater 
powers  and  to  higher  intelligence,  another  class  of  re- 
wards which  he  can  never  attain.  When  he  leaves  his 
school,  he  will  find  that  the  fame  of  the  orator  cannot 
be  gained  without  the  gift  of  speech,  or  the  wealth  of 
the  merchant  without  the  talent  for  business ;  that  the 
high  salary  of  the  expert  accountant  depends  upon  fa- 
cility in  calculation,  and  the  success  of  the  physician  on 
the  power  of  rapid  observation  and  accurate  induction. 
To  these  fill  the  prizes  of  life.  There  are  other  and 
higher  rewards  which  the  Ruler  of  all  things  bestows 
in  this  world,  and  has  promised  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
But  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  child,  to  begin  his  education 
by  concealing  from  him  his  real  place  in  the  world;  it 
is  to  sow  what  he  will  reap  in  a  harvest  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

One  topic  only  remains,  in  concluding  our  report ; 
and  that  our  fellow  citizens  may  think  has  been  pre- 
sented often  enough  to  be  passed  over  for  a  single  year. 
But  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  Committee, 
until  the  end  is  attained,  to  urge  upon  the  public  the 
expediency  of  entrusting  to  this  Board  the  expendi- 
ture for  schools  and  school  houses.  We  say  the  ex- 
penditure ;  for  we  lay  no  claim  to  the  right  of  controlling 
the  appropriations.  It  is  just  that  the  City  Council, 
which  lays  the  tax,  should  also  hold  the  purse.  But 
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the  distribution  and  application  of  the  money  to  schools 
no  body  of  men  can  make  so  promptly,  so  prudently, 
or  so  wisely,  as  the  Board  who  are  entrusted  wTith  their 
supervision  and  control.  We  certainly  suffer  enough 
from  the  present  arrangement  to  know  its  disadvan- 
tages. As  one  instance,  we  may  state  that  our  Primary 
Schools  have  but  just  received  the  appropriation  for 
desks  asked  for  three  years  ago.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  this  addition  to  their  cares  is  coveted  by  the 
City  Council ;  and  we  think  that  the  tabular  view 
to  which  we  have  before  called  attention,  is  sufficient 
to  show,  that  though  the  School  Committee  have  not 
been  selected  with  a  view  to  their  financial  ability, 
perhaps  their  supposed  deficiency  in  the  power  of  rais- 
ing money  has  made  them  more  frugal  and  judicious  in 
spending  it.  We  ask,  therefore,  of  our  fellow  citizens,  to 
make  this  needful  reform,  and  thus  to  complete  what  the 
experience  of  the  last  five  years  has  shown  to  be  a  well 
considered  and  well  ordered  system  for  the  government 
of  our  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  E.  PARKER, 
JOHN  C.  STOCKBRIDGE, 
GEORGE  H.  LYMAN, 
J.  BAXTER  TJPHAM, 
HENRY  BURROUGHS,  Jr., 
OTIS  KIMBALL, 
WILLIAM  W.  DEAN. 
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In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Board  of  School  Committee,  the  Committee  on  the 
Latin  School  respectfully  report,  that  they  have  at- 
tended to  the  duties  which  have  devolved  upon  them 
during  the  past  academical  'year.  In  discharge  of  the 
trust  confided  to  them,  they  have  made  the  usual 
annual  and  quarterly  examinations  of  the  pupils  in  all 
the  rooms  of  the  school  under  their  charge,  have  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  school,  and  have  been  present  at 
the  public  exhibitions  of  the  pupils,  both  on  the  usual 
Exhibition  clays,  and  on  the  Public  Saturdays.  No  bet- 
ter opportunities  than  those  which  the  Committee  have 
enjoyed,  could  be  well  afforded  for  obtaining  thorough 
information  respecting  the  general  condition  of  the 
school,  the  efficiency  of  the  instructors,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils :  for  they  have  been  able  to  witness 
the  general  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  the  particu- 
lar manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  by  each  of 
the  instructors;  and,  by  hearing  the  recitations  of  the 
several  classes  under  the  different  teachers  at  various 
times,  they  have  also  had  proper  and  sufficiently  ade- 
quate means  for  judging  of  the  general  and  relative 
proficiency  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  all  the  classes 
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and  divisions  in  the  school,  in  respect  to  the  different 
branches  of  education  made  the  subject  of  study  there, 
and  also  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  condition  of  the  school  was  found  at  these  visits 
and  examinations  to  be  highly  satisfactory,  the  reputa- 
tion which  the  institution  has  acquired  for  thorough 
instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  in 
the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education  being 
fully  sustained  during  the  past  year.  The  public 
declamations  of  the  pupils  of  the  several  classes,  and 
the  original  debates  of  the  members  of  the  first  class, 
which  regularly  take  place  on  the  Public  Saturdays, 
have  been  of  a  very  satisfactory  character. 

At  the  July  visitation  the  Committee,  besides  making 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  school,  directed 
their  attention  particularly  to  the  examination  of  the 
highest  class,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the 
annual  award  of  the  Franklin  medals,  six  of  which  were 
adjudged  to  the  same  number  of  young  gentlemen, 
whose  marks  for  the  year  and  appearance  on  examina- 
tion proved  to  be  the  best.  The  condition  of  the  class 
was  found  to  be  excellent,  the  proficiency  being  as 
great  as  in  former  years,  and  reflecting  the  greatest 
credit  upon  the  energy  and  enthusiastic  zeal  of  the 
indefatigable  master  of  the  school.  This  year  the 
usual  number  of  young  gentlemen  left  the  school, 
having  completed  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  insti- 
tution. Of  these,  fourteen  presented  themselves  for 
examination  at  Harvard  College,  and  were  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  class,  among  those  best  fitted  to  take  an 
honorable  position  in  the  university ;  three  entered 
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Yale  College  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner,  and  one 
the  college  at  Waynesburg,  Pa. ;  thus  making  in  all, 
eighteen  graduates  of  the  school  who  have  entered 
upon  a  college  course  the  present  year.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  the  school,  that 
its  purpose  of  fitting  young  men  for  a  university  edu- 
cation is  so  fully  carried  out.  Most  of  the  young 
persons  who  join  the  classes  of  the  school,  preparatory 
to  a  mercantile  and  active  business  life,  leave  the  school 
generally  before  reaching  the  highest  class.  Since  the 
restoration  of  the  school  to  its  proper  standing  by 
Benjamin  A.  Gould,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1814,  the  average 
numbers  of  persons  fitted  annually  for  college  and 
admitted  to  the  several  universities,  during  the  terms 
of  the  successive  principals  of  the  school,  are :  — 

Mr.  Gould's  annual  average  of  thirteen  years,  12.15 

Mr.  Leverett's  annual  average  of  three  years,  10.66 

Mr.  Dillaway's  annual  average  of  five  years,  7.80 

Mr.  Dixwell's  annual  average  of  fifteen  years,  12.07 

Mr.  Gardner's  annual  average  of  seven  years,  14.71 

It  will  be  perceived  that  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  distinguished  head  of  the  school,  the  average 
annual  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  college  has  largely 
increased,  and  is  twenty  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

Unfortunately  an  opinion  has  become  somewhat 
prevalent  that  the  boys  of  the  Latin  School  are  too 
wTell  grounded  in  the  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  that  their  preparation  for  college  is 
more  thorough  than  is  necessary  and  advantageous; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  they  are  induced  on 
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entering  college  to  be  less  studious  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  This  is  not  a  fact,  as  is  made  apparent 
by  the  very  high  position  which  they  take  in  their  sev- 
eral classes.  Were  more  evidence  on  this  point  re- 
quired, the  testimony  of  eminent  professors  might  be 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  fallacy.  The  Committee  need 
not  offer  an  apology  for  quoting,  in  one  instance,  from 
high  authority  on  this  subject.  The  learned  and  distin- 
guished scholar  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  neighboring 
university,  which  stands  first  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community  for  its  elevated  standard  of  scholarship  in 
the  ancient  classics,  expresses  his  opinion  on  this  point 
in  the  following  emphatic  language:  —  "It  will  alwaj^s 
give  me  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  the  important  in- 
fluence which  the  Boston  Latin  School  has  had  on  the 
progress  of  classical  learning  in  New  England.  The 
two  things  most  wanted  by  the  scholars  of  this  country 
are  thoroughness  in  the  rudiments,  and  a  high  standard 
of  excellence.  These  must  be  acquired  in  the  prepara- 
tory schools.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  college  can  be  fitted  too  well. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  those  who  grad- 
uate among  the  highest  in  the  class,  entered  among  the 
highest  in  the  class.  Here  and  there  one  may  drop 
down ;  but  it  is  because  he  is  unfaithful,  and  his  unfaith- 
fulness, if  his  preparation  had  been  less  perfect,  would 
have  made  his  college  life  still  more  discreditable.  No 
matter  how  well  a  student  may  be  prepared  for  college, 
in  order  to  take  a  high  rank,  as  things  now  stand,  he 
will  still  have  to  work,  and  work  hard.  A  great  ma-  - 
jority  of  thos^  who  lose  their  interest  and  ambition  in 
college  studies  are  among  the  poorly  fitted,  who  are 
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discouraged  by  their  want  of  success  in  the  beginning." 
Now  as  the  Latin  School  is  one  of  the  few  seminaries  of 
learning  in  wThich  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  preparation,  the  friends  of  classical  learning  have 
always  looked  upon  it  with  confidence,  and  have  consid- 
ered its  exact  discipline  and  thorough  drilling,  as  of  the 
greatest  benefit  not  only  to  its  own  pupils,  but  also  to 
the  scholarship  of  New  England,  as  an  exemplar. 

In  the  document  issued  and  distributed  by  the  Board 
of  School  Committee  during  the  past  year,  a  brief 
history  and  description  of  the  school  may  be  found.  A 
few  particulars,  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who 
may  not  have  that  valuable  publication  at  hand,  are  re- 
stated as  matters  of  information  which  should  be  gene- 
rally known. 

The  foundation  of  the  school  dates  back  as  early  as 
that  of  any  other  in  Boston ;  and,  without  doubt,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  action  had  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
townsmen,  held  upon  public  notice  on  the  23d  day  of 
March,  A.D.  1634-5,  when  Mr.  Philemon  Pormort  was 
invited  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and 
nurturing  of  the  children.  It  is  generally  acknowledged, 
by  all  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  town,  that  the 
higher  branches  of  education  wTere  taught  by  this  per- 
son, as  well  as  those  of  a  more  elementary  character, 
for  his  was  the  only  school  at  that  time  in  the  town. 
There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  numerous  dona- 
tions and  bequests  of  the  liberal-minded  and  generous 
inhabitants,  intended  for  the  purposes  of  free  educa- 
tion, were  expended  in  sustaining  the  same  school,  and 
that  the  object  of  its  establishment  was  to  prepare 
young  men  for  college,  as  well  as  for  mercantile  and 
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other  high  pursuits  of  life,  in  which  it  has  been  emi- 
nently successful. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  the  school  house  was  situated 
on  School  street ;  but,  the  conveniences  becoming  too 
scanty  for  the  increased  number  of  young  persons  who 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
school,  a  new  building  was  erected  in  the  years  1844 
and  1845,  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  School,  and  also  for  the 
English  High  School,  on  a  lot  of  land  bounding  on  Bed- 
ford street.  In  this  building;:,  these  schools  are  now 
accommodated.  The  portion  of  the  building  used  for 
the  Latin  School  originally  consisted  of  four  large 
rooms,  two  small  rooms  and  a  capacious  hall.  During 
the  past  year,  a  basement  room  has  been  prepared, 
owing  to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and 
more  room  is  required  for  the  comfortable  and  healthy 
accommodation  of  those  who  attend  the  school.  The 
two  large  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  and  the  room  in  the 
basement  story  are  occupied  by  the  younger  pupils ; 
the  two  on  the  second  floor  are  for  scholars  of  more 
advanced  standing  ;  and  the  large  hall  is  for  the  first 
class,  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  master  of  the 
school.  One  of  the  small  rooms  is  used  for  recitations, 
when  the  number  of  instructors  exceeds  that  of  the 
large  rooms ;  and  the  other  is  used  for  the  deposit  of  a 
valuable  classical  library,  belonging  to  an  asso.i  ition  of 
the  graduates  of  the  school.  The  books  belonging  to 
this  library  form  one  of  the  choice  ^t  collections  of  classi- 
cal works  in  the  country  —  the  editions  being  the  most 
desirable,  and  the  books  of  reference  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable.  These,  which  are  for  the  free  use  of  a  1 
persons  connected  with  the  school,  have  proved  of 
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much  value  and  utility,  and,  together  with  the  mural 
maps,  the  models  of  ancient  buildings,  and  the  photo- 
graphic views  of  interesting  ruins  and  classic  objects 
which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  school-rooms,  serve  im- 
portant purposes  in  the  conduct  of  the  school,  and  add 
much  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 
During  the  past  year  the  Latin  School  Association  has 
made  several  valuable  additions  to  these  previous  exten- 
sive and  interesting  collections,  such  as  a  large  and 
beautiful  model  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  made  of 
cork,  besides  similar  models  of  the  temples  of  Vesjoasian, 
of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  and  of  the  pillar  of  Phocas ;  a 
photograph,  five  feet  in  length,  of  the  Roman  Fo- 
rum, including  all  the  remains;  twelve  other  large 
photographs  of  interesting  ruins  and  noted  places  in 
Rome,  all  prepared  with  great  care,  and  of  a  very  nice 
and  delicate  finish  ;  and  above  two  hundred  stereoscopic 
views  of  classical  objects,  suitable  for  the  illustration  of 
the  studies  pursued  at  the  school.  This  disposition  of  the 
Association  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school- 
rooms, and  to  enhance  the  interest  of  the  boys  in  their 
studies,  will  undoubtedly  be  gratifying  to  those  who 
feel  a  pride  and  interest  in  the  institution.  From 
the  establishment  of  the  Association  to  the  present 
day,  there  has  been  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  its 
members  to  exert  a  good  influence  toward  the  school, 
and  to  use  every  proper  and  available  means  for  the 
increase  of  its  resources  for  instruction. 

In  order  properly  to  meet  its  present  wants,  and 
those  which  must  inevitably  come  very  soon,  on  account 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  city,  the 
Committee   feel  obliged,  at  the  commencement  of 
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another  school  year,  to  ask  for  more  accommodations  than 
those  which  have  been  enjoyed  during  previous  years. 
In  1845,  when  the  census  was  taken,  the  population  of 
the  city  amounted  to  114,366  individuals,  being  an 
increase  of  about  34.54  per  cent,  over  the  population 
(84,401)  as  given  by  the  State  census  of  1840  ;  and  the 
population  of  the  city  in  1855  was  162,748,  being  an 
increase  of  48,382  over  the  population  of  1845,  and 
more  than  42.30  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing the  first  day  of  May,  1855.  There  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  the  population  of  the  city  has  been 
increasing  in  an  equally  rapid  ratio  from  that  time  to 
the  present.  With  these  facts  in  view,  it  seems  proper 
that  more  ample  accommodations  should  be  provided  for 
the  school.  Immediately  after  the  recent  examination 
of  the  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school,  the  Com- 
mittee were  obliged  to  ask  for  more  school  room.  This 
request  was  promptly  granted  by  the  Board ;  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  provided  a  room  in  the 
basement  story  of  the  building  now  occupied  jointly  by 
the  Latin  School  and  the  English  High  School.  Yet 
this  does  not  well  answer  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the 
new  room  is  very  low  studded,  and  is  rather  more  than 
one-half  below  the  level  of  the  vard  ;  and  even  with 
this  apartment,  such  as  it  is,  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
for  the  largely  increased  number  of  boys  attending 
the  school.  The  Committee  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  growth  of  the  school  this  year  has  been  from 
natural  causes,  and  that  a  similar  increase  may  be  ex- 
pected hereafter,  from  time  to  time.  They  are,  there- 
fore, desirous  that  measures  may  be  taken  for  the 
proper  enlargement,  of  the  accommodations,  either  by 
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the  addition  of  another  story  to  the  building,  or  by  some 
other  judicious  provision. 

The  principal  object  of  the  school  being  to  prepare 
young  men  for  college,  and  the  high  pursuits  of  life, 
boys  are  admitted  to  receive  the  benefits  of  its  privi- 
leges, when  properly  qualified,  after  due  examination, 
at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  Attention  is  paid  to  all 
the  elementary  branches  of  a  good  education,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  portion  of  time  is  given  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Pupils  of 
a  proper  grade  are  taught  the  French  language,  not 
only  by  the  usual  instructors  of  the  school,  but  also  by 
a  native  Frenchman.  By  the  existing  rules  of  the 
Board  of  School  Committee,  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  at  the  school  is  six  years,  although  with 
proper  diligence,  a  pupil  of  more  than  usual  intelligence 
can  accomplish  the  studies  in  less  time,  in  which  case 
he  is  promoted  to  a  higher  class,  and  thereby  frequently 
saves  one  or  more  years'  schooling.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, from  feeble  health  or  for  other  causes,  boys 
cannot  complete  their  elementary  studies  within  the 
usual  period,  and  are  therefore  permitted  to  remain 
connected  with  the  school  a  year  more  than  the  time 
usually  required. 

The  number  of  teachers  varies  with  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  the  school.  During  the  year  termi- 
nating on  the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  1858,  the  teachers 
were,  a  master,  a  sub-master,  and  four  ushers.  The  sub- 
master  resigned  his  office  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  and  his  place  has  been  supplied  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  usher.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
teacher  of  the  French  language.    The  school  is  at  pres- 
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ent  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Francis  Gard- 
ner, an  accomplished  scholar,  who  has  for  many  years 
held  the  position  of  master,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
institution,  and  to  whom  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
great  reputation  which  it  enjoys  for  thorough  element- 
ary drill  and  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  scholar- 
ship. 

The  number  of  scholars  registered  during  the  year 
is  two  hundred  and  eleven.  Of  these',  seventy  were 
admitted  during  the  year  for  which  the  report  is  writ- 
ten. The  standing  of  the  school  is  such  that  about  the 
same  number  of  those  who  enter  are  received  from 
private  as  from  the  public  schools.  Of  the  boys  received 
into  school  for  this  year,  thirty-eight  were  admitted 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city.  The  following 
list  exhibits  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  from  this 
source,  with  the  average  ages  of  those  from  each  of  the 
schools,  being  all  the  boys  that  were  offered : 

Adams  School,  none  offered. 
Boylston  School,  none  offered. 

Brimmer  School,  seven  boys,  average  age,  11.86  years. 

*Chapman  School,  one  boy,  "  "    16  " 

Dwight  School,    two  boys,  "  «    13  « 

Eliot  School,        seven  boys,  "  «    12.71  * 

Hawes  School,      three  boys,  a  "    12  " 

Lawrence  School,  one  boy,  "  "13  a 

Lyman  School,     one  boy,  66  "13  u 

Mayhew  School,  three  boys,  «  «    12.33  « 

Phillips  School,     four  boys,  *  "11  " 

Quincy  School,     nine  boys,  «  «    10.88  * 
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The  largest  number  of  pupils  present  at  any  one 
time  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  The  largest 
average  attendance  for  any  one  month  was  one  hundred 
and  ninety,  and  nine  one-hundredths,  being  for  the 
month  of  February,  1858.  For  the  year  the  average 
was  much  less,  being  a  fraction  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one.  Seventeen  pupils  only  left 
school  before  the  close  of  the  year,  having  received 
regular  dismissal.  These  facts  exhibit  a  very  fair  con- 
dition of  the  school  as  compared  with  others,  and  when 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life  in  boyhood  are  taken 
into  account.  The  average  cost  per  scholar,  based  ujDon 
the  average  number  of  scholars  and  the  whole  expense 
of  the  school,  was,  for  the  year  embraced  in  this  report, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  $48.54.  This  statement 
of  expense,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  large  to  some  ; 
but  when  the  excellence  of  the  school,  the  thoroughness 
of  the  instruction  which  it  affords,  and  the  great  cost  of 
tuition  at  the  private  schools  are  considered,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  expense  is  not  unreasonably  large. 

The  Franklin  medals  were  awarded  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  Arthur  Reed,  William  Tucker  Washburn,  William 
Hobbs  Chadbourn,  Charles  Bartlett  Wells,  Charles 
Eustis  Hubbard,  and  Henry  Munroe  Rogers.  Of  these, 
the  first  three  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  next 
two  sixteen,  and  the  last  named  nineteen.  The  boys 
were  considered  the  most  meritorious  scholars  of  the 
graduating  class.  Five  of  them  have  entered  Harvard 
College,  and  one  Yale  College,  where  they  are  pursu- 
ing their  studies  in  a  manner  honorable  to  themselves 
and  the  school,  in  which  they  received  their  first  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
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The  usual  Lawrence  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
fortunate  competitors.  A  list  of  these,  together  with 
those  of  previous  years,  from  their  institution,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  of  the  document  of  which  this 
report  forms  a  part.  The  origin  of  these  prizes,  as  has 
been  stated  in  a  previous  report,  is  as  follows :  In  the 
year  1819,  several  gentlemen  of  Boston,  whose  sons  had 
been  educated  at  the  school,  or  who  had  received  the 
same  advantages  themselves,  having  the  welfare  of  the 
s  public  schools  at  heart,  and  particularly  of  this,  contrib- 
uted a  sum  of  money,  now  amounting  to  $1,050,  as  a 
fund,  the  income  of  which  has  been  annually  distributed 
in  prizes  among  the  most  deserving  scholars  in  the 
school.  In  1844,  the  late  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  made 
a  donation  of  a  fund  of  $2,000,  the  income  of  which  is 
annually  payable  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  school  for  the  time  being,  for  distribution  in  prizes 
for  the  general  'encouragement  of  the  scholars,  in  such 
way  as  the  Committee  of  the  school  shall  consider  ad- 
visable. Both  of  these  funds  are  safely  invested  in  City 
of  Boston  five  per  cent,  stock,  and  yield  a  very  accept- 
able sum  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  was 
given,  which  is  expended  in  books  selected  by  the 
successful  competitors  for  the  school  honors.  The  public 
exhibition  for  the  determining  by  trial  to  whom  the 
prizes  for  the  best  efforts  at  declamation  shall  be 
awarded,  and  also  for  proclaiming  the  awards  of  the 
literary  prizes,  and  those  for  meritorious  and  exemplary 
conduct,  fidelity,  and  punctuality,  as  well  as  for  general 
excellence  in  the  various  departments,  is  held  during 
the  month  of  May;  and  on  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  third  Wednesday  in  July,  the  annual  school  exhibi- 
tion takes  place,  in  the  hall  belonging  to  the  school ;  on 
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which  last  occasion  the  Franklin  medals  and  Lawrence 
prizes  are  distributed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  school.  Public  debates  by  members  of  the 
first  class,  and  declamations  by  pupils  of  the  several 
classes,  who  have  exhibited  the  greatest  excellence  at 
the  private  exercises  of  the  school  in  this  department, 
are  had  once  in  five  weeks  at  the  school  house,  the 
friends  and  parents  of  the  pupils  being  invited  to  be 
present.  The  exercises  of  these  Public  Saturdays,  it  is 
believed,  have  been  extremely  beneficial  to  the  school, 
and  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  great  interest 
which  is  felt  by  all  classes  of  pupils  of  the  school  in 
declamation  and  public  debate. 

On  each  of  the  visitations  at  the  school,  the  Com- 
mittee have  examined  the  building  and  all  its  premises; 
and  have  invariably,  during  the  past  year,  found  every- 
thing connected  therewith  in  the  usual  good  order 
which  has  heretofore  been  noticed. 

Before  closing  this  report,  the  Committee  take  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  great  satisfaction  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  several  school  visits,  and  of  the  quarterly 
examinations;  and  they  assure  the  members  of  the 
School  Board,  and  through  them  the  public,  that  the 
school  continues  in  its  usual  high  condition  of  excel- 
lence, fully  sustaining  the  reputation  which  it  has 
acquired  at  home  and  abroad,  and  coming  fully  up 
to  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  the  community  for 
whom  it  was  established,  and  by  whom  it  is  so  liberally 
maintained. 

For  the  Committee. 

NATHANIEL  B.  SHURTLEFF, 

Chairman. 

Boston,  September,  1858. 
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ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


The  Committee  on  the  English  High  School  respect- 
fully submit  their  Annual  Report,  as  required  by  the 
Rules  of  the  School  Board. 

During  the  year  the  school  has  been  visited  and  the 
quarterly  examinations  regularly  held.  The  annual 
examination  was  attended  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
8th  and  9th  of  July  last.  On  this  occasion  all  the 
departments  of  the  school  were  visited,  but  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  First  Class,  then  about  to 
graduate.  The  studies  of  this  class  for  the  year  had 
been,  Trigonometry  with  its  applications  to  Surveying, 
Navigation,  Mensuration,  &c.,  Astronomy,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Natural 
Theology,  Christian  Evidences,  English  Literature,  and 
the  French  Language.  The  examination  occupied  the 
hours  of  the  regular  school  session,  for  two  days,  and 
was  conducted  with  such  good  thoroughness,  as  to  give 
every  pupil  an  opportunity  to  show  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge.  The  result  was  gratifying 
to  the  Committee  and  honorable  to  the  pupils  and 
their  instructor  ;  and  when  a  week  or  two  subsequently, 
this  result  was  confirmed  by  the  appearance  and  exer- 
cises of  the  class  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  and  its 
members,  after  some  appropriate  remarks  from  severa 
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gentlemen  present,  were  dismissed  from  the  school,  the 
Committee  felt  that  they  were  sending  forth  into  the 
community  a  body  of  young  men,  who  had  faithfully 
improved  the  opportunities  for  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  afforded  them  by  the  English  High  School, 
who  were  well  prepared  in  character,  principles  and 
attainments  to  enter  upon  some  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments in  the  various  walks  of  business  and  enterprise, 
and  to  become  good  men  and  useful  citizens.  The  con- 
dition of  the  school  during  the  year,  in  regard  to  the 
objects  it  aims  to  accomplish,  and  its  influence  upon 
those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  its  privileges,  has 
been  good,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 
Harmony  and  mutual  cooperation  have  prevailed  with- 
out interruption  among  the  teachers.  The  discipline 
of  the  school  has  always  been  parental  and  moral  in  its 
character.  The  relations  between  the  teachers  and 
pupils  and  their  intercouse  with  each  other,  have  been 
and  are  such  as  to  secure  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  latter,  to  appeal  to  whatever  is  noble  and  gener- 
ous in  their  natures,  to  awaken  in  them  a  love  of  learn- 
ing and  a  reverence  for  virtue.  The  school  suffers  a 
loss  in  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Luther  Robinson,  which 
took  effect  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Mr.  Robin- 
son has  been  first  sub-master  of  the  school  for  many 
years,  and  in  some  qualifications,  particularly  as  a 
teacher  of  Mathematics,  was  eminent  for  his  ability, 
clearness,  and  thoroughness.  The  Committee  have 
arranged  to  supply  the  vacancy  which  this  resignation 
occasions,  by  promoting  Mr.  C.  M.  Cumston  to  be  first 
sub-master,  Mr.  Luther  W.  Anderson  to  be  second  sub- 
master,  Mr.  Ephraim  Hunt  to  be  first  usher,  and  by 
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appointing  Mr.  Charles  Carroll  to  be  second  usher ;  and 
propose  at  the  proper  time  to  ask  for  the  confirmation 
of  this  appointment.  They  hope  that  by  these 
changes,  and  the  new  and  fresh  strength  thus  introduced, 
no  intellectual  and  moral  force  will  be  lost  from  the 
corps  of  teachers  by  Mr.  Robinson's  resignation. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission 
was  held  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  Rules  of  the 
Board.  The  statistics  of  this  examination  are  as  follows  : 

Number  examined,  97. 
«        admitted,  85. 
a        rejected,  12. 

Of  those  admitted,  seventy-three  joined  the  school  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  term,  leaving  twelve  of  the 
whole  number  admitted  who  have  not  and  probably 
will  not  attend  the  school. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  candidates 
offerino;  themselves  for  examination  was  about  the  same 
as  usual,  while  the  number  of  those  admitted  but  not 
joining  the  school  is  somewhat  larger  than  it  commonly 
is.  Inquiries  have  shown  that  this  non-attendance  of 
candidates  examined  and  admitted,  is  not  always  acci- 
dental, —  the  result  of  causes  occurring,  or  operating 
after  the  examination.  In  some  cases,  young  lads  offer 
themselves  for  examination  and  receive  a  certificate  of 
admittance  to  the  school,  merely  to  use  it  as  a  part  of  the 
evidence  of  their  qualifications  for  such  business  situa- 
tions as  they  may  seek.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
time  and  labor  of  the  teachers  of  the  English  High 
School  should  be  occupied  with  the  examination  of  such 
candidates,  and  whether  it  should  not  be  demanded  of 
every  one  offering  himself  for  examination,  whether  he 
proposes  to  join  the  school  if  admitted. 
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The  Committee  believe  and  maintain  that  the  Eng- 
lish High  School,  in  itself  considered,  is  a  noble  and 
important  institution,  conducted  with  singular  ability, 
devotedness  and  fidelity,  by  a  corps  of  teachers,  eminent 
in  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  that  fit 
them  for  their  office  and  duties ;  they  have  to  express 
however,  what  they  have  often  expressed  before,  their 
regret  at  the  absence  of  that  sympathy  and  close  con- 
nection which  should  subsist  between  the  English 
High  and  the  Grammar  Schools,  through  the  want  of 
which,  but  a  limited  number  of  those,  who  might  and 
ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
former,  are  to  be  found  attending  it.  On  a  moderate 
computation,  at  least  twelve  annually  ought  to  pass 
from  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools  to  the  English  High 
School.  This  would  make  a  third  class  in  that  school 
of  nearly  150.  Of  these,  two-thirds  at  least  might  be 
expected  to  remain  and  complete  the  three  years'  course 
of  the  school,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  com- 
monly attending  the  school,  would  be,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
about  250,  instead  of  150.  This  wrould  be  the  case 
were  the  boys  sent  forward  from  the  Grammar  to  the 
English  High  School  as  early  and  as  freely  as  they 
might  be,  were  there  no  inducements  held  out  by  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  a  medal  the  next  year,  and  the 
desire  of  the  masters  to  keep  as  many  bright  boys  as 
possible  in  their  first  class,  to  remain  in  the  Grammar 
Schools.  From  the  excellent  and  instructive  Reports 
of  the  Superintendent,  and  from  his  own  more  limited 
observation,  every  member  of  the  Board  must  be  aware 
that  the  Grammar  Schools  are  crowded ;  that  in  the 
lower  classes,  many,  fit  for  promotion,  do  not  receive  it, 
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because  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  higher  classes, 
and  the  higher  classes  are  crowded,  because  there  are 
so  many  in  them,  who  might  and  ought  at  an  earlier 
period  to  have  been  sent  forward  to  the  English  High 
School,  and  who,  while  by  being  thus  sent  forward, 
they  would  obtain  a  more  extensive  and  complete  edu- 
cation themselves,  would  also  leave  room  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  for  others,  anxious  for  promotion,  to  come 
forward  and  fill  their  places,  and  thus  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  Grammar  Schools  themselves  wrould 
be  improved  and  their  usefulness  be  increased.  It  is 
believed  that  this  whole  matter  is  one  demanding  the 
serious  consideration  and  wise  and  efficient  action  of 
this  Board,  and  that  unless  such  action  be  taken,  our 
Grammar  Schools  must  soon  suffer  by  comparison  with 
those  in  the  neighboring  or  more  distant  cities,  and  our 
English  High  School  fail  of  its  legitimate  position  and 
usefulness,  not  because  of  the  incompetency  or  faithless- 
ness of  its  teachers,  but  because  the  arrangements  of 
our  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  practically  administered,  tend  to  prevent  and 
deter  pupils  from  ever  reaching  it. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  on  the 
English  High  School. 

S.  K.  LOTHROP,  Chairman. 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  Committee  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  respectfully  report,  that  the  usual  quarterly  and 
annual  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  year. 
The  school  maintains  under  its  present  instructors,  the 
high  character  it  had  previously  acquired. 

The  opportunities  which  this  school  affords  for  a 
higher  education  for  girls,  have  not  perhaps  heretofore 
been  fully  understood,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
at  first  established  as  a  Normal  School.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  many,  that  some  pledge  or  promise  to 
become  teachers  was  exacted  of  pupils  on  entering 
the  school.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  All  applicants  of  the 
proper  age,  who  are  able  to  pass  the  required  examina- 
tion, are  admitted  to  the  school ;  and  although  it  is 
true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  the 
school  have  become  teachers,  this  has  been  from  their 
own  choice,  and  not  in  fulfilment  of  any  previous  prom- 
ise or  agreement. 

The  studies  at  this  school  are  such  as  are  usually 
pursued  at  the  best  High  Schools  for  girls.  The  meth- 
ods of  instruction  are  well  calculated  to  excite  and 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  They  are  intended 
to  encourage  the  habit  of  independent  thought,  and 
of  careful  investigation  and  free  discussion  in  each 
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branch  of  study.  These  methods  aim  to  give  the  pu- 
pils not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
studied,  but  such  command  of  their  own  resources  as  to 
enable  them  to  make  their  acquired  knowledge  availa- 
ble in  any  position  to  which  they  may  be  afterwards 
called. 

It  is  accordingly  found  that  the  pupils  and  graduates 
of  this  school,  even  without  previous  experience  in 
teaching,  have  proved  themselves  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools, 
and  their  success  has  been  so  marked  as  to  afford  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  value  of  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion employed. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  and  graduates  of  this 
school,  marked  on  the  register  as  having  received  ap- 
pointments as  teachers  or  substitutes  in  other  schools, 
is  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  Of  these,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  have  been  appointed  Assistants,  seventeen 
of  whom  are  Head  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
or  hold  places  of  equal  grade  in  this  school. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as 
quoted  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1857,  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  teachers  for  the  Primary  Schools,  are 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  though  entirely  successful  in  preparing  a  supe- 
rior class  of  teachers  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  is  not 
sufficiently  large  fully  to  supply  the  demand  for  teach- 
ers for  these  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  Pri- 
mary Schools.  Any  feasible  and  judicious  plan,  therefore, 
for  providing  for  the  proper  instruction  of  girls  to  fit 
them  for  teaching  in  the  Primary  Schools,  will  receive 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Committee  of  this  school. 
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The  importance  of  this  school,  regarded  simply  as  a 
school  for  the  education  of  teachers,  is  daily  increasing, 
and  its  influence  is  felt  every  year  more  and  more  in 
our  Grammar  Schools.  When  it  is  considered,  that  the 
success  of  every  school  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
instructors  who  are  placed  over  it,  so  that  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  chief  end  of  the  existence  of  this  Board 
to  select  able  and  competent  teachers  for  the  schools 
under  its  charge,  the  value  of  an  institution  which 
effectively  raises  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  a 
very  important  class  of  teachers  in  these  schools,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  No  means,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  should  be  spared  to  extend  its 
benefits  and  increase  its  usefulness,  both  by  providing 
the  most  accomplished  instructors,  and  the  most  liberal 
accommodations  for  pupils. 

In  this  connection  your  Committee  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  action  of  the  City  Government 
in  relation  to  the  School  House  in  Mason  street.  In 
their  last  annual  report  they  expressed  the  hope  that, 
on  the  removal  of  the  City  Library,  the  whole  building 
would  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  school.  An  order 
containing  a  request  to  that  effect  passed  this  Board  and 
was  respectfully  referred  to  the  appropriate  Committee 
of  the  City  Council.  Notwithstanding  this  request,  and 
against  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  your  Committee, 
the  hall  of  the  school  house  has  been  fitted  up,  by  order 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  as  a  Ward 
Room,  and  is  now  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  also 
used,  on  Sundays,  for  the  purposes  of  a  "Mission 
School,"  composed  of  young  children,  who  were  before 
very  appropriately  accommodated  in  two  of  the  Pri- 
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mary  School  rooms.  The  continued  use  of  the  hall 
for  both  these  purposes  is  a  serious  injury  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  school.  For  this  and  for  other  reasons,  your 
Committee  cordially  approve  the  suggestions  of  the 
School  Committee's  Annual  Report  for  1857,  that  it 
is  advisable  that  the  entire  control  over  the  School 
Buildings  should  be  vested  in  this  Board.  This  might 
be  effected  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  or  by  a 
joint  order  of  the  City  Council. 

At  the  annual  examinations  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  school,  one  hundred  and  two  applicants  were 
present.  Of  these,  eighty-nine  were  admitted,  and 
thirteen  rejected.  The  result  of  the  examination  shows 
but  little  improvement  over  the  last  year.  The 
candidates  from  some  of  the  schools  were  not  so  well 
prepared  as  those  from  the  same  schools  in  the  preced- 
ing years.  Injustice  to  our  Public  Schools,  however,  it 
should  be  stated  that,  although  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates  from  some  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
is  very  far  below  what  it  should  be,  it  is  still  higher  than 
that  of  the  pupils  presented  for  examination  from  pri- 
vate schools,  and  even  from  some  High  Schools  and 
Academies  of  other  towns  and  cities. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  now  belonging  to  the 
school  is  one  hundred  and  ninety. 

For  the  Committee. 

LE  BARON  RUSSELL,  Chairman. 

September,  1858. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


NAMES  OF  DISTRICTS. 

No.  of  Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Average  Attendance. 

4h 
O 

u 
at 
01 

►» 
•o 

<u 

'O 
p) 
3 

6  8 

far  tL 

Between  5  and  7. 

Over  7. 

10 

264 

263 

527 

421 

Ol» 

183 

285 

10 

284 

328 

612 

510 

68 

257 

287 

9 

247 

235 

482 

383 

7<) 

232 

180 

20 

659 

637 

1,296 

1,102 

205 

508 

583 

11 

333 

342 

675 

530 

77 

266 

332 

12 

379 

302 

731 

615 

72 

296 

363 

Dwight  

11 

381 

297 

678 

607 

a5 

320 

323 

Eliot  

16 

518 

437 

955 

S91 

140 

408 

407 

13 

433 

440 

873 

715 

88 

374 

411 

17 

507 

454 

961 

818 

114 

402 

445 

8 

251 

178 

429 

353 

49 

193 

187 

Lawrence  

15 

489 

418 

907 

738 

92 

380 

435 

6 

168 

168 

S33 

.  287 

33 

187 

116 

10 

329 

270 

599 

474 

65 

255 

279 

Phillips  

10 

285 

253 

538 

442 

52 

193 

293 

15 

509 

400 

909 

760 

98 

320 

491 

Wells  

10 

319 

290 

609 

495 

84 

265 

260 

13 

864 

331 

725 

601 

61 

256 

408 

Totals  

216 

6,719 

6,123 

12,842 

10,742 

1,462 

5,295 

6,085 

EXPENSES  OF  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  LAST 
SEVENTEEN  YEARS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  BUILDINGS. 


FINANCIAL 
TEAR. 

Number 
Scholars. 

Salaries 

0 

Teachers. 

Rate 
per 
Scholar. 

Incidental 
Expenses. 

Kate 
per 
Scholar. 

Total 
Kate 
per 
Scholar. 

1841-2  

12,401 

$97,193  67 

$7  84 

$23,194  81 

$1  89 

$9  73 

1842-3  

13.178 

101.099  47 

7  67 

27,637  36 

2  10 

9  77 

1843-4  

15,073 

109,216  82 

7  25 

26.454  h0 

1  76 

9  00 

1844-5  

16.108 

118,444  95 

7  35 

32.102  12 

1  99 

9  34 

1S45-6  

16  910 

129.946  75 

7  63 

35.311  15 

2  09 

9  72 

1846-7  

17.516 

149  351  03 

8  53 

43,015  32 

2  46 

10  99 

1847-8  

18,896 

161.678  12 

8  54 

57,408  30 

3  04 

11  58 

1848-9  

19.771 

172,107  83 

8  70 

60,929  65 

3  08 

11  78 

1849-0  

20.589 

177.731  54 

8  63 

57,999  87 

2  82 

11  45 

1850-1  

21.643 

184,253  68 

8  51 

61.035  21 

2  82 

11  33 

1851-2  

21.951 

190.708  91 

8  69 

45.518  15 

2  07 

10  76 

1852-3  

22.337 

193.039  51 

8  64 

58.081  28 

2  60 

11  24 

^53-4  

22.528 

192,704  32 

8  55 

54.912  58 

2  44 

10  99 

1854-5  

23.529 

223.124  61 

9  48 

67.977  34 

2  89 

12  37 

1855-6  

23.778 

224  024  88 

9  42 

67,849  97 

2  85 

12  27 

1836-7  

24.288 

23S.444  13 

9  82 

70.150  88 

2  89 

12  71 

1857-8  

24.994 

258,908  76 

10  36 

87,489  23 

3  50 

13  86 
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NUMBER  AND  AGES  OF  PUPILS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  FROM  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Grammar 
Schools. 

LATIN  SCHOOL. 

ENG.  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1  GIULS'  H.  AND  N. 
SCHOOL. 
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9  !  10 
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12 
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APPENDIX. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


FOR   THE   YEAR   1  8  5  8. 


THIRD  QUARTERLY  REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

Gentlemen  :  —  The  termination  of  another  quarter 
has  brought  me  before  you  with  my  Third  Quarterly 
Keport. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  frequency  of  these  communica- 
tions renders  it  unnecessary  that  they  should  be  ex- 
tended to  a  tedious  length.  By  the  change  in  your 
rules,  multiplying  the  number  of  reports  from  your 
officer,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  not  your  intention  to 
increase  the  aggregate  extent  of  them.  As  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  you  wish  me,  on  these  occasions, 
to  make  a  report  in  its  proper  meaning,  stating  suc- 
cinctly my  own  doings,  observations,  thoughts,  plans, 
and  suggestions,  bearing  upon  the  administration  and 
progress  of  our  school  system,  and  not  to  occupy 
myself,  solely  or  chiefly,  in  compiling  elaborate  and 
voluminous  treatises  on  the  subject  of  education.  In 
deference,  therefore,  to  your  supposed  desire  and  expec- 
tation, as  well  as  in  accordance  with  my  own  convic- 
tion of  utility,  I  aimed  to  make  this  report  reasonably 
brief,  and  have  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  reading  of  it 
will  tax  your  attention  but  a  short  time. 

The  Primary  School  Manual  which  you  directed  me 
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to  prepare,  has  been  commenced,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  submit  it  to  your  judgment  at  the  close  of  the  next 
quarter. 

Respecting  my  office  duties,  which  have  occupied  but 
an  inconsiderable  portion  of  my  time,  I  have  nothing 
new  to  report  except  that  I  have,  in  obedience  to  your 
instructions,  kept  a  list  of  applicants  for  places  as 
teachers.  The  number  of  names  on  the  list  is  one 
hundred.  But  little  use  of  it,  however,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  as  yet  been  made  by  the  District  Commit- 
tees who  have  had  occasion  to  appoint  teachers. 

Since  the  close  of  the  vacation,  I  have  visited  the 
greater  part  of  the  schools.  In  many  cases  these  visits 
were  necessarily  brief,  but  having  been  made  at  all 
times  in  the  day,  and  without  any  previous  notice,  they 
have  afforded  a  tolerably  good  opportunity  to  observe 
the  ordinary  aspect  and  condition  of  the  schools.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  generally 
satisfactory  appearance  which  the  schools  have,  under 
these  circumstances,  presented.  Some  particulars  of 
my  observations  will  be  mentioned  below. 

The  first  course  of  Normal  Institutes,  or  meetings  of 
primary  teachers  in  the  several  districts,  as  described 
in  a  former  report,  has  been  completed.  Of  the  214 
teachers  in  our  Primary  Schools,  all  have  been  present 
at  these  meetings,  with  three  exceptions  only.  And 
even  in  those  cases  there  were  good  excuses  for  absence. 
In  some  instances,  however,  substitutes  came  in  place 
of  the  regular  teachers,  who  were  temporarily  out  of 
their  schools.  A  majority  of  the  teachers  appeared  to 
bring  to  the  meetings  a  spirit  of  cordial  cooperation. 
Many  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  become  better  ao 
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quainted  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching 
and  governing  Primary  Schools.  Further  experience 
has  confirmed  the  opinion  set  forth  in  my  second  report, 
respecting  the  utility  of  these  meetings,  and  accordingly 
the  second  course  has  been  commenced,  with  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Having,  in  the 
first  course,  presented  and  illustrated  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  underlie  all  good  discipline  and 
instruction,  I  proceeded  in  the  second,  to  consider  some 
of  the  details  of  school-room  management  and  teach- 
ing. The  future  success  of  this  plan  for  improving  the 
Primary  Schools,  must  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon 
the  countenance  and  support  given  to  it  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  and  the  Principals  of  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

The  regulations  relating  to  the  Primary  Schools 
require  every  scholar  to  be  provided  with  a  slate,  and 
to  employ  the  time  not  otherwise  occupied,  in  drawing 
or  writing  words  from  their  spelling  lessons,  on  their 
slates,  in  a  plain  script  hand.  It  is  further  stated  in 
the  same  connection,  that  the  teachers  are  expected  to 
take  special  pains  to  teach  the  first  class  to  write  — 
not  print  —  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  slates. 

The  language  of  this  requirement  seems  to  imply 
that  the  classes  below  the  first  are  to  draw,  and  write 
words,  in  a  plain  script  hand,  without  any  special  pains 
to  teach  them,  and  that  by  such  occupation  they  were 
to  be  kept  from  idleness.  As  I  saw  neither  of  these 
objects  accomplished  in  any  Primary  School,  I  thought 
it  worth  while  to  satisfy  myself,  by  actual  experiment, 
what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  in  the  use  of  the  slate 
and  blackboard,  in  teaching  writing  and  drawing  in 
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Primary  Schools.  To  accomplish  this  object,  I  have 
given  a  course  of  lessons  in  a  graded  or  classified  school 
of  the  third  class.  The  number  of  pupils  instructed 
in  the  class  was  about  fifty.  The  materials  of  the 
school  are  rather  below  the  average ;  about  twenty  of 
the  pupils  being  of  that  description  usually  found  in 
schools  for  special  instruction.  The  school-room  is  fur- 
nished, as  every  Primary  School-room  should  be,  with 
stationary  chairs  and  desks,  and  Holbrook's  Primary 
Slates.  Twenty-two  lessons,  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  each,  were  given,  about  one-third  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  drawing,  and  two-thirds  to  writing. 
As  to  the  method  pursued,  the  main  points  were,  to 
present  but  a  single  element  at  a  time ;  to  illustrate  on 
the  blackboard,  defects  and  excellences  in  execution ; 
frequent  review  of  the  ground  passed  over,  especially 
in  the  first  steps  of  the  course ;  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
all  the  mental  faculties  requisite  for  the  performance  of 
the  task ;  and  a  desire  for  improvement,  encouraged 
and  stimulated  by  the  best  and  strongest  available  mo- 
tives ;  the  greater  part  of  the  time  being  bestowed 
upon  the  dull  and  backward  pupils. 

The  result  has  exceeded  my  expectations.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  number  taught  can  draw  most  of 
the  simple  mathematical  lines  and  figures,  given  as 
copies  on  the  slates  used,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and 
write  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  a  fair  script  hand. 
This  experiment  satisfies  me  that,  with  the  proper 
facilities,  the  three  upper  classes  in  graded  Primary 
Schools  can  be  taught  to  write  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet in  a  plain  script  hand,  and  even  to  join  them  into 
words,  without  any  material  hindrance  to  the  other 
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required  studies ;  and  moreover,  that  the  great  remedy 
for  the  complaint  of  want  of  time  in  these  schools,  is 
the  increase  of  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  progress  in  acquiring  this  skill  will  depend 
mainly  upon  the  policy  pursued  by  this  Board  with 
reference  to  the  supply  of  the  proper  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object.  I  trust  that  a  liberal 
course  will  be  pursued,  and  that  all  reasonable  facilities 
will  be  furnished  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an 
end.  In  accordance  with  this  belief,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  a  copy  of  the  book  entitled  "Northend's 
Teacher  and  Parent,"  be  placed  in  each  Primary  School 
room,  for  the  use  of  teachers.  This  work  covers  differ- 
ent ground  from  that  contemplated  in  the  manual 
which  you  have  directed  to  be  prepared.  The  cost  of 
the  book  is  light  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  which 
we  may  reasonably  expect  the  schools  to  derive  from  it. 

In  some  of  the  Primary  Schools,  the  mode  of  disci- 
pline is  mild  and  yet  efficient.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  certain  of  them,  the  rocl  is  rather  too  prominent. 
Where  the  instrument  for  corporal  punishment  is  the 
main  reliance  depended  upon  for  securing  obedience, 
the  government  must  be  bad.  The  most  successful 
teachers  use  a  variety  of  motives,  always  preferring 
those  which  favor  the  right  training  of  the  moral 
sentiments. 

In  a  former  communication,  I  ventured  to  recom- 
mend the  expediency  of  furnishing  for  each  pupil  in 
our  Primary  Schools  a  stationary  chair  and  desk,  and 
one  of  Holbrook's  slates.  By  a  vote  of  this  Board,  the 
suggestion  was  approved,  and  the  proper  authorities 
requested  to  carry  it  into  effect.    This  request  has  been 
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complied  with  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  for  wan* 
of  an  appropriation  to  meet  the  expense.  Fully  con 
vinced  that  the  introduction  of  these  facilities  wTould 
give  the  Primary  Schools  a  new  impulse,  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  appropriation  requisite  for  the  purpose 
will  be  speedily  secured. 

In  visiting  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  I  observed  a  marked  difference  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  dictionaries,  and  I  mention  this  because  it 
affords  one  good  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
general  style  of  teaching  in  such  classes.  In  some, 
each  scholar  is  supplied  with  a  dictionary,  and  defini- 
tions are  daily  learned  from  them.  In  others,  there 
are  no  dictionaries  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and 
even  the  copy  of  Webster's  Quarto,  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  is  seldom,  if  ever  consulted  by 
them. 

A  similar  diversity  was  observed  in  the  degrees  of 
attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  drawing. 

The  number  of  textbooks  permitted  and  required, 
seems  to  be  greater  than  the  interest  of  the  schools 
demands.  Without  entering  upon  a  full  analysis  of 
this  matter,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  the 
inquiry,  whether  some  saving  of  expense  to  parents,  as 
well  as  of  time  and  patience  to  scholars  and  teachers, 
might  not  be  made,  by  reducing  the  number  of  differ- 
ent text-books  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  permitted 
and  used  in  our  Grammar  Schools.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  different  books  in  this  branch,  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  is  seven  ;  two  would  be  amply  sufficient. 

In  the  Latin  School,  I  witnessed  an  illustration  of  an 
excellent  method  of  teaching  the  Latin  Grammar.  It 
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seemed  to  me  a  successful  attempt  to  combine  the 
proper  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  memory  and  the 
understanding.  In  other  words,  it  was  what  is  always 
desirable  in  all  teaching,  and  of  course  what  should  be 
aimed  at  by  every  teacher,  viz.,  a  judicious  union  of  the 
memoriter  and  the  productive  systems.  Educators  and 
teachers  are  apt  to  run  into  one  or  the  other  extreme. 

An  exercise  was  observed  in  the  High  School,  which 
deserves  notice.  It  was  a  part  of  a  recitation  in  geog- 
raphy, that  difficult  branch  to  teach  well.  A  pupil 
was  sent  to  the  blackboard  to  draw  from  memory  a 
map  of  Italy.  Having  drawn  the  parallels  and  merid- 
ians, he  sketched  with  rapidity  and  accuracy  its  line  of 
sea-coast  and  continental  boundaries,  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  and  mountain  ranges,  and  located  the  most  im- 
portant towns,  cities,  and  places  of  historical  interest, 
at  the  same  time  giving  an  oral  description  of  the  most 
prominent  geographical  features  delineated,  with  a 
statement  of  interesting  facts,  relating  to  the  topog- 
raphy, history,  productions,  trade,  &c,  of  the  places 
indicated  by  the  crayon.  This  exercise  is  not  unknown 
in  some  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  I  trust  it  will,  in 
time,  be  substituted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the 
method  of  question  and  answer ;  for  it  certainly  de- 
serves to  be  considered  as  a  progressive  step  in  teaching 
geography. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  very  considerable  addition 
be  made  to  the  library  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School.  Encyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  and  other  books 
of  reference,  are  especially  needed  by  the  pupils  of  such 
an  institution,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  to 
the  best  advantage. 
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My  observations  in  this  school  during  two  some- 
what protracted  visits,  produced  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression as  to  the  skill  and  thoroughness  with  which 
the  various  branches  are  taught.  It  is,  without  doubt> 
an  excellent  school,  and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  city.  The  money  expended  in  its  support  has 
been  well  invested.  Still,  it  is  not  unknown  to  this 
Board,  I  presume,  that  but  few  of  its  graduates  have 
become  teachers  in  our  Primary  Schools.  If  the  reason 
is  asked,  (and  it  is  sometimes  asked,)  why  it  has  failed 
to  supply  our  Primary  Schools  with  teachers,  the  proper 
answer  I  imagine  would  be,  that  it  is  too  limited  in  its 
means  and  arrangements  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
city  for  a  High  School  proper,  and  also,  the  demands  of 
our  schools  for  teachers  of  all  grades,  from  the  alphabet 
class  up  to  the  place  of  head  assistant  in  the  Grammar 
School.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it  to  do  so  much, 
If  it  has  not  accomplished  just  what  the  advocates  of 
■its  establishment  promised  it  would,  it  has  done,  and  is 
?now  doing,  a  very  good  work,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it 
\would  be  unwise,  at  present,  to  change  its  plan  in  any 
of  its  essential  features.  It  is  a  good  High  School  for 
girls,  and  as  such,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  system 
of  public  instruction.  It  serves  an  important  purpose, 
also,  in  fitting  a  class  of  highly  educated  teachers  for 
the  upper  divisions,  and  the  place  of  head  assistant,  in 
our  Grammar  Schools.  It  is  not  only  a  Girls'  High 
School,  but  also  a  High  Normal  School.  As  such  let  it 
remain,  till  a  change  of  times  and  circumstances  re- 
quires modifications.  Still,  the  need  of  thoroughly 
trained  teachers  to  fill  the  numerous  vacancies  that 
occur  in  the  Primary  Schools,  exists.    How  shall  this 
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need  be  supplied  ?  I  answer,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  Primary  Normal  School,  for  the  special  training  of 
teachers  for  Primary  Schools  and  the  lower  grades  of 
the  Grammar  Schools.  In  such  an  institution,  the 
number  of  pupils  should  be  quite  limited,  and  the 
course  of  training  comparatively  short,  while  the  exer- 
cises and  studies  should  be  strictly  confined  to  that 
department  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  which  is 
applicable  to  Primary  Schools.  No  candidates  should 
be  admitted  except  those  of  mature  age,  and  such  as 
desire  to  become  primary  teachers.  At  present,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  such  Normal  School  in  this  coun- 
try. Perhaps  the  time  has  not  come  to  establish  one 
here ;  but  that  such  schools  are  destined  to  constitute 
a  part  of  every  complete  system  of  public  instruction, 
I  entertain  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  As  it  is  better 
to  make  good  precedents  than  to  follow  them,  I  hope 
Boston  will  have  the  honor  of  making  this  one. 

It  is  undoubtedly  regarded  by  this  Board  as  a  matter 
of  high  importance,  that  a  healthy  moral  tone  should 
pervade  our  schools.  Many  of  the  best  teachers  enter- 
tain this  view,  and  endeavor,  so  far  as  possible,  to  make 
their  labors  conform  to  it.  Others  feel  that  the  appro- 
priate work  for  them,  is  the  cultivation  and  discipline  of 
the  intellects  of  their  pupils,  while  their  moral  training 
belongs  to  the  family  and  the  Sunday  school.  The 
responsibility  lies  with  this  Board,  to  indicate  the  objects 
to  which  teachers  shall  direct  their  efforts,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind,  however,  that  the  time  and  strength  of 
instructors  which  is  exerted  in  one  direction,  cannot  be 
exerted  in  another  at  the  same  time.  If  the  formation 
of  right  character  is  to  be  considered  the  paramount 
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object  of  our  schools,  teachers  should  be  encouraged 
and  directed  to  labor  for  that  end,  even  at  the  expense 
of  other  aims. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  add,  that  in  my  judgment, 
the  school  system  of  Boston  has  been  managed  and  con- 
trolled for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  on  the 
whole,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  that  wise  conserva- 
tism, which  admits  and  demands  progress,  and  yet  is 
sufficiently  jealous  of  innovation  —  a  conservatism  vital- 
ized by  the  true  spirit  of  progress.  To  this  judicious 
and  faithful  management  our  schools  are  indebted, 
under  Providence,  for  whatever  of  excellence  they  now 
possess,  and  on  the  continuance  of  it  their  future  wel- 
fare must  depend. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by 

John  D.  Philbmck, 

Supt.  of  Public  Schools. 

Boston,  Nov.  3,  1857. 
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FOURTH  QUARTERLY  REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  : 

Gentlemen  :  — I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  as 
my  Fourth  Quarterly  Eeport. 

The  Manual  which  you  directed  to  be  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  Primary  Schools,  and 
which  I  had  hoped  to  present  to  you  at  this  time,  is 
not  yet  completed.  A  considerable  time  having  been 
devoted  to  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the 
principles  or  science  of  elementary  education,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  carry  forward  the  description  of  methods 
and  arrangements,  in  connection  with  my  operations  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  meetings  of  teachers,  so  that 
everything  might  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  actual 
experiment.  I  propose,  unless  otherwise  directed,  to 
proceed  in  this  manner  till  the  Manual  is  completed. 
The  book  will  not  be  voluminous ;  but  to  make  it  what 
it  should  be,  great  care  is  necessary  in  its  preparation ; 
as  it  ought  to  embody,  in  the  best  form,  the  most  valua- 
ble results  of  the  experience  of  all  ages  in  primary 
education. 

In  accordance  with  recent  instructions  from  this 
Board,  a  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  Primary 
Schools  was  held  on  the  20th  of  January,  at  the  Hall  of 
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the  Winthrop  School-house.  For  this  purpose  the 
Primary  Schools  were  dismissed  for  half  a  day.  The 
number  of  teachers  present  was  204.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  small  number  of  absentees  had  sufficient  ex- 
cuses for  non-attendance,  though  reports  of  all  the  cases 
have  not  yet  been  received.  The  attendance  of  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Board  was  highly  gratifying,  as  a 
manifestation  of  their  interest  in  the  movement.  It 
was  a  working  meeting.  The  session  was  held  upwards 
of  two  hours  and  a  half,  most  of  the  time  being  occupied 
in  presenting  and  illustrating  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  school  government. 

This  meeting,  being  intended  as  introductory  to  a 
series  to  be  held  quarterly,  or  more  frequently,  it  was 
approached  with  no  little  solicitude  for  its  success,  since 
it  was  certain  that  a  failure  to  engage  the  attention 
and  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of  those  in  attend- 
ance, would  render  the  next  step  in  this  direction  more 
difficult  even  than  the  first.  How  far  it  accomplished 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  will  appear  in 
the  future.  I  cannot  but  hope,  however,  that  it  may 
prove  the  means  of  promoting  a  great  and  important 
object,  almost  sure  to  be  effected  sooner  or  later, 
namely,  the  thorough  training  of  teachers  destined 
especially  for  primary  instruction.  This  idea  it  is  impos- 
sible to  abandon  or  neglect,  without  at  the  same  time 
virtually  resolving,  that  our  Primary  Schools  shall  not 
be  raised  to  that  standard  of  excellence  which  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  for  maintaining  our  position  as  an  edu- 
cating city,  but  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the 
times  for  better  elementary  education. 

With  the  exceptions  above  stated,  the  modes  of  pro 
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ceeding  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  during  the  last 
quarter,  have  continued  substantially  the  same  as  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  previous  communications  to  this 
Board.  While  it  has  been  my  purpose  and  endeavor 
that  no  part  of  our  school  system  should  wholly  escape 
my  attention,  my  efforts  have  been  chiefly  devoted,  as 
heretofore,  to  the  Primary  Schools.  Sustained  and 
encouraged  by  repeated  expressions  of  your  approba- 
tion of  this  line  of  action,  I  have  pursued  it  with 
increasing  earnestness  and  confidence  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. I  trust  that  future  results  will  afford  a  full  justifi- 
cation of  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 

That  you  may  the  more  distinctly  understand  my 
aims,  and  the  principles  on  which  I  proceed,  allow  me 
to  refer  to  two  opposite  and  extreme  views  of  our 
whole  system,  and  of  the  Primary  department  in  partic- 
ular, both  of  which  I  have  studiously  avoided.  The 
one  regards  the  system  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  like  a  chronometer, 
which  needs  only  to  be  wound  up  and  cleaned  at  stated 
intervals,  to  keep  it  in  good  running  order.  The  other 
sees  in  it  nothing  but  a  rudimentary  edifice,  like  the 
cabin  of  the  pioneer  settler,  a  mere  conglomeration  of 
rude  materials,  in  which  no  stone  or  beam  of  comely 
shape  has  been  adjusted  by  square  and  level,  to  its 
permanent  place  of  beauty  and  usefulness.  Both  of 
these  views  are  evidently  erroneous,  and  dangerous  in 
their  tendency. 

As  the  only  basis  of  right  action,  I  have  aimed  at  a 
just  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done,  as  well  as  of 
what  remains  to  be  done.  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  there- 
fore^ that  I  see  no  excellences  in  our  Primary  School 
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system,  because  I  have  selected  that  department  as  the 
one  giving  the  greatest  promise  of  usefulness  to  my 
efforts  at  this  time.  That  it  possesses  many  admirable 
elements,  I  freely  admit.  I  know  that  much  labor  and 
wisdom  have  been  employed  in  rearing  the  fabric  and 
carrying  it  forward  to  its  present  stage  of  advancement 
But  a  careful  study  of  its  history  and  present  condition 
will  show,  that  the  work  of  improvement  hitherto  has 
been  directed  more  especially  to  the  buildings,  furni- 
ture, organization,  regulations,  and  other  external  and 
material  appliances,  which  constitute  the  framework  of 
the  system,  and  less  to  the  internal  spirit  and  methods, 
which,  after  all,  determine  mainly  the  character  of  its 
products.  Never,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
has  there  been  any  systematic,  efficient,  and  persevering 
effort  made  to  introduce  and  keep  alive  there  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  founded  upon 
true  principles. 

This  was  the  task  which  I  ventured  to  propose  to 
myself,  relying  upon  this  Board  for  countenance,  sup- 
port, and  direction.  In  this  enterprise,  the  cordial 
cooperation  and  the  united  counsels  of  all  parties  re- 
sponsible for  the  results,  are  indispensably  requisite. 

The  transcendent  importance  of  primary  education 
ought  to  be  kept  constantly  before  our  minds,  in  order 
to  stimulate  us  to  proportionate  efforts.  Considering 
that  the  ages  of  the  pupils  who  leave  the  first  classes  of 
our  Primary  Schools  to  enter  the  Grammar  Schools,  or 
to  be  put  to  work,  will  average  not  much  less  than  ten 
years,  the  age  at  which  Franklin's  schooling  was  fin- 
ished; and  remembering  that  the  child's  education 
during  the  first  decade  of  his  life  does  more  than  that 
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of  any  subsequent  period  towards  forming  his  character, 
we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  our  Primary 
Schools,  though  less  conspicuous  before  the  public  eye, 
do  more  than  those  of  higher  grades  to  shape  and 
determine  the  results  of  our  educational  system.  It  is 
most  reasonable,  therefore,  that  they  should  receive 
corresponding  care  and  attention. 

Moreover,  the  relation  of  primary  to  superior  educa- 
tion, counsels  the  same  line  of  policy.  A  good  thought, 
carried  into  the  intellectual,  moral,  or  physical  training 
of  a  child  in  the  alphabet  class,  sends  up  its  salutary 
influence  through  all  the  superior  strata  of  the  system, 
to  the  topmost  grade  of  the  High  School.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  in  a  school  system  wholesome 
influences  always  gravitate  upwards,  from  the  lower 
departments  to  the  higher;  I  mean  those  influences 
which  are  applied  directly  to  pupils  in  school.  In 
their  proper  motion  they  ascend.  To  attend  to  the 
upper  grades,  therefore,  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower, 
would  be  as  unwise  as  for  the  engineer  to  take  the  fire 
from  beneath  his  boiler,  and  place  it  on  the  top,  to 
increase  the  production  of  steam. 

The  leading  idea  of  my  plan  is,  to  effect  improve- 
ments through  the  teachers  themselves..  There  must 
be  an  interest  on  their  part,  or  little  good  is  accom- 
plished. Let  the  teachers  have  an  earnest  desire  to 
excel  in  their  calling,  and  their  schools  will  seldom  fail 
to  rise  to  the  requisite  standard  of  excellence.  Those 
in  whom  such  a  desire  is  not  felt,  and  cannot  be  cre- 
ated, have  mistaken  their  vocation. 

It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  state  that  I  have  observed 
an  increasing  zeal  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  to 
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acquire  greater  skill  in  teaching.  This  spirit  has  been 
manifested  in  a  gratifying  manner  at  some  of  the  Nor- 
mal Institutes  recently  held  in  the  districts.  The  fact 
that  I  am  frequently  solicited  by  teachers  to  visit  their 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  as  to  their 
management,  is  a  hopeful  indication.  When  a  teacher 
has  advanced  so  far  as  to  see  that  her  work  is  not  all 
that  it  might  be,  and  is  willing  to  confess  it,  she  has 
taken  an  important  step  forward.  I  am  always  happy 
to  respond  to  calls  for  assistance  in  such  cases. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  modes  in 
which  I  seek  to  communicate  my  views  and  methods 
to  the  teachers :  by  meeting  them  individually  in  my 
visits  to  the  different  schools ;  in  groups  at  the  district 
meetings;  and  in  the  mass,  the  whole  corps  being 
assembled  in  one  place. 

Many  teachers  are  doing  what  they  can  to  cure  that 
prevailing  evil  in  all  the  schools,  the  want  of  profit- 
able employment.  But  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
schools  the  requisite  facilities  have  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided. One  of  these  facilities,  the  chair,  desk,  and  slate, 
for  each  pupil,  this  Board  has  repeatedly  voted  to  fur- 
nish, but  somehow  or  other  the  execution  of  the  plan 
seems  to  have  been  defeated.  This  useful  and  much 
needed  apparatus  has  been  supplied  in  but  few  schools. 
Only  one  is  provided  with  the  slate,  which  is  the  indis- 
pensable and  essential  part  of  the  plan.  Last  May  the 
sum  of  $20,000  was  appropriated  by  the  City  Council 
to  the  improvement  of  Primary  School-houses.  This 
was  not  for  ordinary  repairs,  but  for  extras.  Is  it  said 
that  this  sum  did  not  leave  any  margin  for  such  an 
object  ?    This  question  may  be  answered,  in  part,  by 
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stating,  that  not  long  since,  the  margin  was  found  so 
wide,  that  the  sum  of  $3,000  was  taken  off  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  "  Henry  Morrison."  The  desks  should  be 
supplied  first  in  all  inteTmediate  schools,  and  next  in 
those  rooms  belonging  to  the  city  which  are  of  suitable 
size,  and  occupied  by  graded  or  classified  schools. 

The  classification  of  the  schools,  another  remedy  for 
want  of  employment,  as  well  as  for  other  evils,  has 
made  considerable  progress.  Eighty-five  schools  are 
classified  more  or  less  perfectly,  some  having  but  one 
class,  some  two,  and  some  three.  With  equal  materials, 
if  those  schools  which  are  classified  are  not  better  than 
those  which  are  not,  the  fault  must  be  in  the  teachers. 
Some  of  the  teachers  in  unclassified  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor, 
and  to  ask  for  the  grading  of  their  schools.  Isolated 
schools  cannot  conveniently  be  classified  better  than 
they  now  are ;  but  where  there  are  two  or  more  in  the 
same  building,  the  process  consists  in  simply  placing 
those  pupils  whose  attainments  are  the  highest,  in  one 
room ;  then  those  who  come  next  in  rank  in  another 
room,  thus  proceeding  till  all  the  children  are  disposed 
of,  always  taking  care  to  leave  as  small  a  number  as 
possible  in  the  alphabet  class. 

Whether  our  school .  buildings  are  provided  with  all 
reasonable  safeguards  against  danger  from  fire,  is  a 
question  which  was  doubtless  suggested  to  your  minds 
by  the  recent  sad  disaster  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  case  of  panic,  still  more 
recent,  in  one  of  our  own  schools,  but  fortunately, 
through  the  coolness  and  good  management  of  the 
master  and  teachers,  less  disastrous,  is  calculated  to 
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bring  home  the  question  more  emphatically  to  the  con 
sideration  of  those  on  whom  the  responsibility  rests. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  judicious  revision  of  the  list  of 
text-books  in  use  in  our  schools  would  be  the  means  of 
a  considerable  saving  of  expense  and  time  to  the  pupils. 

As  the  truant  officers  are  exclusively  employed  in  a 
service  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  school  system,  it  seems  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  this  Board, 
and  report  their  doings  here.  From  their  reports  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1857,  it  appears  that 
they  have  made  in  that  period,  3,198  visits  to  schools ; 
that  they  have  made  complaints  against  72  truants, 
who  have  been  sent  to  the  House  of  Reformation ; 
and  that  they  have  induced  299  absentees  to  attend 
school.  From  the  information  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  respecting  the  operations  of  these  officers,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  their  services  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
very  useful,  and  well  worth  all  they  have  cost. 

In  making  these  and  other  suggestions  of  improve- 
ments, I  would  not  forget  that  the  judicious  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  our  system  as  ■  it  is,  should 
receive  the  largest  share  of  our  attention.  It  is  our  first 
duty  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  we  possess.  We 
have  a  noble  school  system,  and  I  think  I  can  say  truly, 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  producing  better  results  than 
ever  before. 

The  period  covered  by  this  report  completes  my  first 
year  of  service  in  this  office.  If  I  have  not  accom- 
plished all  I  could  have  desired,  I  have  done  what  was 
in  my  power ;  and  I  now  cheerfully  submit,  with  this 
report,  all  my  doings  to  your  judgment. 

John  D.  Philbrick, 

Supt.  of  Public  Schools. 

Feb.  2,  1858. 
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FIFTH  QUARTERLY  REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

Gentlemen  :  —  Your  recent  modification  of  the  rules 
respecting  the  duties  of  my  office,  requires  the  report 
for  September  to  be  in  writing,  and  to  contain  an  ac- 
count of  the  labors  and  observations  of  the  whole  pre- 
ceding year,  thus  answering  the  purpose  ©f  an  annual 
report,  while  the  communications  for  December,  March, 
and  June,  are  permitted  to  be  either  oral  or  written,  at 
the  option  of  the  Superintendent,  and  of  course,  are 
expected  to  be  less  elaborate  and  extended.  I  have 
not,  however,  ventured  to  avail  myself  of  your  indul- 
gence at  this  time,  by  coming  before  you  with  an  oral 
statement,  lest  it  might  be  wanting  in  the  requisite  brev. 
ity,  perspicuity  and  precision,  and  the  little  labor  saved 
to  me  in  the  preparation  might  prove  a  tax  on  the  time 
and  patience  of  this  Board.  But  the  difficulty  of  com- 
municating in  a  few  sentences,  any  adequate  idea  of 
what  I  have  done  and  observed,  and  thought,  while 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  for  the  space 
of  three  months,  will,  I  trust,  be  duly  appreciated. 

The  greater  part  of  my  time  during  the  last  quarter 
has  been  employed  in  the  Primary  Schools.  Within 
that  period,  every  one  of  these  schools,  it  is  believed, 
has  been  visited  and  faithfully  inspected,  the  time  occu- 
pied in  each  varying  from  upwards  of  an  hour  to  a  few 
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minutes.  A  number  of  schools  have  received  more 
than  one  visit.  In  one  building  containing  five  schools 
which  had  been  recently  classified  and  furnished  with 
the  improved  desks  and  slates,  I  gave  daily  exercises 
for  about  two  weeks.  The  number  of  visits  thus  made 
amounts  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty,  without 
taking  into  the  account  a  considerable  number  of  brief 
calls.  In  a  majority  of  the  schools,  I  gave  exercises  to 
illustrate  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  which 
seemed  to  be  witnessed  by  the  teachers,  in  most  cases, 
with  interest  and  profit.  Though  my  visits  to  the 
schools  of  higher  grade  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  a 
pretty  large  number,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  make  a 
general  inspection  of  all  the  departments  of  them.  The 
consultations  with  committees  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  have  been  more  numerous  than  in 
any  previous  quarter. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Primary  Schools 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  May,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Winthrop  School-house.  About  two  hun- 
dred teachers  were  present.  The  absentees  are  ex- 
pected to  render  a  satisfactory  excuse.  The  session 
occupied  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  exercises  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  meeting  described  in  my  last 
report,  with  the  addition  of  the  reading  of  an  able  and 
elaborate  prize  essay  on  School  Government,  written 
by  Miss  Sarah  Ingalls,  a  teacher  in  the  Phillips  district 
A  small  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  Moral 
Education  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting. 

What  time  could  be  spared  from  other  duties  has  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  ele- 
mentary education,  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
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of  the  Manual  for  the  use  of  teachers.  With  a  view  to 
avail  myself  of  the  best  lights  on  the  subject,  I  have 
procured  the  most  recent  European  publications  bear- 
ing upon  it ;  and  in  furtherance  of  the  same  end,  I  pro- 
pose, if  no  objection  is  made,  to  spend  a  few  days, 
immediately,  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  New  York,  which 
have  a  high  reputation. 

As  I  shall  soon  be  prepared  to  submit  the  Manual  to 
your  judgment,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  its  accept- 
ance, and  the  ways  and  means  of  furnishing  it  to  the 
teachers. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  report  to  you  that  the  teachers 
of  the  Primary  Schools  have,  in  general,  engaged  with 
earnestness  in  the  plans  of  improvement  which  have 
been  suggested,  and  that  the  schools  present  an  encour- 
aging and  hopeful  aspect.  In  a  large  number  of  them 
I  witnessed  gratifying  indications  of  progress. 

Perhaps  a  few  remarks  on  some  things  observed 
which  ought  to  be  commended,  and  on  others  which 
ought  to  be  mended,  may  serve  as  useful  hints  both  to 
the  members  of  this  Board  and  to  teachers.  One  of  the 
most  curious  of  the  phenomena  observed,  was  the  posi 
tiveness  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  that  certain  things 
were  impracticable,  if  not  impossible  ;  while  perhaps  in 
the  next  school,  the  same  things  were  found  to  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished.  This  was  the  case  more  espe- 
cially respecting  the  teaching  of  singing,  writing,  and 
the  sounds  of  the  letters.  Only  yesterday,  in  a  school 
consisting  of  sixth  class  or  alphabet  scholars,  of  the 
poorest  materials,  I  witnessed  the  singing  of  Old  Hun- 
dred with  a  good  degree  of  spirit,  if  not  with  the 
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understanding ;  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  persist, 
hereafter,  in  the  belief  that  any  school,  with  proper 
teaching,  can  learn  to  sing.  In  an  Intermediate  School 
I  saw  specimens  of  penmanship  which  would  be  credit- 
able to  first  scholars  in  a  Grammar  School ;  while  the 
teacher  of  another  was  evidently  astonished  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  writing  might  be  taught  in  such  a  school. 
One  teacher  thinks  that  pupils  cannot  understand  the 
sounds  of  letters  till  they  get  to  the  first  or  second 
class  ;  while  another  finds  the  drill  upon  the  elementary 
sounds,  almost  the  royal  road  to  reading,  in  its  first  stages, 
saving  much  of  the  labor  of  telling  each  scholar,  every 
day,  for  four  years,  to  pronounce  the  ing.  In  one 
alphabet  school  no  books  are  used,  and  the  teacher  has 
no  idea  that  such  little  things  as  compose  her  school 
can  hold  a  book  and  read  ;  while  in  another  every  one 
stands  up,  keeps  his  place,  and  reads  in  a  class.  One 
teacher  makes  constant  use  of  the  blackboard,  which 
is  doubtless  the  most  valuable  piece  of  school  apparatus 
yet  invented ;  while  another  has  had  them  all  cleared 
out  of  her  room  as  useless  lumber.  The  numeral  frame, 
another  excellent  article  of  apparatus,  is  furnished  to 
every  school,  yet,  according  to  my  best  recollection,  I 
never  found  it  in  the  hands  of  any  teacher.  In  one 
school  there  is  remarkable  industry,  every  scholar 
studying  in  earnest ;  in  another,  you  may  look  for 
an  hour  without  seeing  any  one  apply  himself  with  a 
good  will  to  his  lesson.  In  one,  the  pupils  have  regular 
physical  exercise,  at  stated  times  every  day,  and  they 
grow  comparatively  straight  and  vigorous  ;  in  another, 
they  are  made  to  sit  as  still  as  rebellious  nature  will 
permit,  except  at  recess  time,  and  the  two  minutes  a 
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day  occupied  in  saying  a,  b,  c.  In  one  graded  school,  at 
least  half  of  the  pupils  are  taught  in  one  class,  and  the 
attention  of  all  is  secured ;  in  another,  three  or  four  are 
taught  at  a  time,  while  the  rest  are  idle  or  in  mischief. 
Some  school-rooms,  by  scrupulous  neatness  and  the 
tasteful  arrangement  of  a  few  articles  of  ornament,  are 
made  attractive  and  pleasant,  while  others  look  naked 
and  cheerless.  In  one  Intermediate  School  the  pupils 
were  trained  to  cleanliness  and  good  manners,  with 
extraordinary  success,  —  they  were  really  civilized  and 
refined ;  while  in  another,  the  slovenly  urchins  ap- 
peared little  better  than  semi-barbarians,  the  difference 
being  due  entirely  to  the  difference  in  the  teachers. 

I  thought  it  important  to  inquire  very  frequently  as 
to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  classes. 
One  teacher  of  large  experience  takes  great  pains  to 
send  forward  the  pupils  to  the  Grammar  School  before 
many  of  them  get  beyond  the  age  of  eight,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  dull  ones  from  falling  back,  —  while  those 
of  premature  mental  development,  with  large  heads  on 
small  bodies,  are  judiciously  restrained,  till  their  physi- 
cal growth  can  come  up  with  their  intellectual ;  an- 
other does  not  discriminate,  and  each  is  allowed  to  go 
his  own  pace,  ^rom  one  school,  but  one  candidate 
was  sent  up  to  the  Grammar  School,  at  the  last  semi- 
annual promotion,  and  that  one  was  sent  back.  From  a 
school  in  the  same  vicinity,  more  than  a  dozen  were 
sent,  and  they  did  not  miss  a  question  at  the  exami- 
nation. 

The  management  at  recess  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  receives.   There  is  room  for  much  improvement 
here.    At  one  building  where  there  are  six  schools,  the 
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recess  is  conducted  in  an  admirable  manner.  Whole- 
some discipline  governs  every  thing  from  the  time  the 
pupils  leave  their  seats,  till  they  return  to  them.  In 
other  places,  the  yards  during  recess  are  scenes  of  dis- 
order, and  schools,  not  of  moral  training,  as  they  should 
be,  but  quite  the  reverse.  In  one  school,  a  firm  and 
gentle  rule  and  a  loving  sympathy  hold  every  scholar 
in  obedience,  with  bonds  as  strong  as  steel,  yet  light  as 
air.  Another  subdues  opposition  and  conquers  restive- 
ness  by  the  stern  sway  of  the  government  of  force, 

"  Where  the  boding  tremblers  learn  to  trace 
The  day's  disaster  in  their  mistress'  face." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  extremes  observed  in  the  Pri- 
mary and  Intermediate  Schools,  and  I  could  name,  were 
it  necessary,  the  particular  schools  in  which  they  exist 

At  the  time  of  making  promotions  in  March,  the  sys- 
tem of  gradation  was  introduce^  into  a  number  of 
schools,  and  now  a  decided  majority  of  the  whole  are 
conducted  on  that  plan.  The  schools  in  Kutland  street 
and  Paris  street,  are  perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  this 
organization,  not  because  the  teachers  and  buildings 
and  pupils  are  in  all  respects  of  the  best  description, 
but  because  in  these  schools  the  system  has  had  more 
time  to  develop  itself,  and  the  number  of  schools  in 
each  building  corresponds  to  the  number  of  classes  or 
grades,  one  occupying  each  room.  In  these  schools  the 
promotions  in  March  were  so  made  as  to  leave  but  a 
small  number  in  the  lowest  class  to  commence  the  half- 
year  with.  This  plan  of  promotions  in  the  graded 
schools  should  be  adopted  as  fast  as  possible.  It  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  system. 
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But  little  progress  has  been  made  in  introducing  the 
improved  desks  and  slates.  I  understand  that  some 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  do  not 
concur  with  this  Board  as  to  the  utility  of  such  school 
furniture.  For  this  reason,  probably,  your  repeated 
requests  have  not  been  complied  with. 

Schools  can  be  really  improved  but  very  little  except 
through  the  improvement  of  the  teachers.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  important  maxim  of  educational  policy,  I 
ventured,  in  a  former  report,  to  call  attention  to  the 
prospect  of  drawing  a  supply  of  trained  teachers  from 
our  excellent  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  to  fill  the 
vacancies  that  occur  in  our  Primary  Schools.  I  am  now 
able  to  present  to  you  some  facts  and  figures  bearing 
on  this  point.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  from 
our  Normal  School,  now  engaged  in  our  Primary 
Schools,  as  reported  to  me,  at  the  meeting  of  teachers 
above  alluded  to,  was  9 ;  the  number  who  have  been 
connected  with  that  institution  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  so  engaged,  is  15,  —  total,  24,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  Pri- 
mary Teachers,  while  the  graduates  alone  constitute 
but  about  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  to  expect  an  increase  of  this  ratio,  while  the 
present  system  exists.  Doubtless  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  Normal  pupils  are  employed  in  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

You  enjoin  upon  the  Superintendent,  not  only  the 
important  duty  of  inspecting  and  examining  the  schools, 
but  also  the  much  more  responsible  task  of  advising 
the  teachers  as  to  instruction  and  discipline.  Advice 
from  your  officer,  by  your  direction,  and  not  in  conflict 
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with  the  spirit  of  the  Eules  and  Kegulations,  would 
seem  to  be  equivalent  to  orders,  though  given  without 
any  show  of  authority.  I  have  endeavored,  therefore, 
to  proceed  in  this  matter  with  circumspection  and  cau- 
tion, lest  I  might  counteract  advice  and  directions  from 
local  committees.  No  such  case  has  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, and  I  trust  that  by  the  continued  exercise  of  due 
care,  perfect  harmony  in  this  respect  will  be  preserved. 
Kespectfully  submitted  by 

John  D.  Philbrick, 

Supt.  of  Public  Schools. 

June  1,  1858. 
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SIXTH  QUARTERLY  REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  : 

Gentlemen  :  —  Your  Kules,  as  they  now  stand,  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  present  to  you,  at 
your  quarterly  meeting  in  September,  a  written  report 
of  his  labors,  not  only  for  the  preceding  quarter,  as 
heretofore,  but  for  the  whole  year,  "  together  with  such 
facts  and  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  advisable." 

As  the  change  in  the  rules,  which  requires  the  com- 
munication, at  this  period,  to  embrace  an  account  of 
the  operations  of  my  office  for  an  entire  year,  was  not 
adopted  till  late  in  the  last  school  year,  and  as  my  last 
three  quarterly  reports  embody  what  I  had  to  say  up 
to  last  June,  I  trust  that  a  statement  of  my  doings  from 
that  time  will  be  accepted  as  a  virtual  compliance  with 
your  instructions. 

Soon  after  the  last  quarterly  meeting,  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan  then  proposed,  I  went  to  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  public  school  system  of  that 
city.  Five  days  were  occupied  in  the  different  grades 
of  schools  embraced  in  the  system.  In  most  of  my 
visits  I  was  accompanied  by  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  kindly  afforded  me  every 
facility  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  object.  One 
day,  was  spent  in  the  Saturday  Normal  School ;  about  a 
half  a  day  in  the  Free  Academy ;  and  the  remainder  of 
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the  time  was  divided  between  seven  Grammar  and  as 
many  Primary  Schools,  embracing  some  of  the  best  and 
some  of  the  poorest  specimens.  I  endeavored,  by 
observation  and  inquiry,  to  learn  what  I  could  of  the 
organization  or  framework  of  the  system,  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  and  of  the  results 
reached.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  apology 
for  devoting  a  portion  of  my  time  to  the  personal 
inspection  of  schools  in  another  city,  as  such  a  course 
seemed  to  me  essential  to  a  proper  discharge  of  my 
duty,  in  obedience  to  the  rule  which  directs  the  Super- 
intendent to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places,  in  order  to 
suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  this  city,  —  a  rule  which  stands  as  an 
honorable  evidence  of  the  wise  liberality  of  this  Board. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  especially  desirable  that  we 
should  have  some  certain  knowledge  of  that  great  and 
already  famous  system  of  schools,  which  perhaps  may 
be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  the  competitors  with  our 
own  for  the  palm  of  superiority.  I  venture,  therefore, 
to  tax  your  patience  while  I  briefly  enumerate  the 
leading  features  of  the  system  and  of  its  management, 
since  anything  like  a  comprehensive  and  succinct 
statement  of  them  is  not  easily,  if  at  all,  to  be  found  in 
print. 

The  system  is  under  the  general  control  of  a  Board 
of  Education,  consisting  of  two  Commissioners,  elected 
by  the  people,  in  each  ward,  and  invested  with  full 
power,  not  only  to  order  and  direct  the  expenditure  of 
all  money  appropriated  by  the  city  to  school  purposes, 
but  to  determine  how  much  money  shall  be  raised  and 
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appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  education.  In 
each  ward  there  is  a  local  Board  of  Trustees,  elected  by 
the  popular  vote,  and  clothed  with  important  powers  as 
to  the  appointment  of  instructors,  the  direction  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  &c. 
The  Commissioners  are  ex  officiis  members  of  the  local 
Boards,  in  their  respective  wards.  These  Boards  of 
Trustees  manage  all  the  details  of  the  administration 
of  the  system.  A  Superintendent  in  Chief,  or  City 
Superintendent,  and  three  Assistant  Superintendents, 
are  elected  triennially  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  examinations  of  the  schools  are  made  chiefly  by 
the  Superintendents,  the  school  officers  examining  little, 
though  making  numerous  visits.  All  candidates  for  the 
office  of  teacher  must  be  examined  by  the  City  Super- 
intendent or  his  assistants,  and  without  the  certificate 
of  the  former  no  teacher  can  receive  an  appointment 
The  certificates  given  to  teachers  are  of  three  grades, 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  salaries  are  determined 
by  the  grade  of  certificate.  All  the  requisite  stationery 
and  text-books  are  furnished  to  the  pupils  at  the  public 
expense,  from  a  central  depository,  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Uniformity  of  text-books 
has  not  been  insisted  on  by  the  Commissioners,  each 
local  Board  being  permitted  to  prescribe  the  books  to 
be  used  in  the  schools  under  its  immediate  care.  Con- 
sequently the  diversity  of  text-books  is  very  great. 
Not  long  since  there  were  in  use  fifty  different  spellers, 
twenty-five  geographies,  and  twenty  grammars.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  said  that  a  book  has  been  adopted  in 
New  York  schools,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  used 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  ward. 
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The  highest  institution  in  the  system  is  the  Free 
Academy,  which  is  open  and  free  to  all  male  pupils  of 
a  year's  standing  in  the  public  schools,  who  possess  the 
requisite  qualifications  in  point  of  scholarship  and  char- 
acter. It  covers  not  only  the  ground  usually  occupied 
by  high  schools,  but  affords  the  means,  also,  of  acquiring 
a  full  collegiate  education.  It  is  conducted  on  what  is 
denominated  the  departmental  plan,  each  teacher  being 
devoted  to  a  single  branch  of  science  or  letters.  Its 
corps  of  instructors  is  of  a  very  high  grade,  and  the 
instruction  is  at  once  thorough  and  practical. 

The  Normal  School  was  established  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  teachers  employed  in  the  Public  School, 
who  have  not  received  a  first  grade  certificate.  The 
sessions  of  the  female  department  are  held  on  every 
Saturday,  from  9  A.  M.  till  2  P.  M.  The  male  depart- 
ment is  in  session,  during  the  winter,  on  Wednesdays, 
from  4  to  7  P.  M.,  and  on  Saturdays,  from  4  to  8  P.  M. ; 
and  in  the  summer,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from 
4  to  7  P.  M.  There  is  a  separate  Normal  School  of  a 
similar  character  for  colored  teachers.  A  female  daily 
Normal  School  is  also  in  operation.  In  this  school 
pupils  of  the  requisite  qualifications  who  are  not  em- 
ployed as  teachers,  are  received.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  pupils  registered  in  these  schools,  is  957.  These 
schools  are  believed  to  have  been  very  useful  in  elevat- 
ing the  common  schools  of  the  city,  but  they  are  not 
Normal  Schools  strictly  speaking,  as  the  course  of  study 
and  training  prescribed  for  them  embrace  none  of  the 
peculiar  elements  of  a  Normal  School  proper.  Some 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  System  of  Normal 
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Schools  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Evening  schools  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
New  York  system.  These  schools  are  for  both  sexes, 
and  are  about  40  in  number.  They  are  kept  open  for 
about  five  months  in  the  year.  The  number  registered 
for  the  last  term  reported,  was  14,992,  and  the  average 
attendance  6,832.  The  whole  expense  of  supporting 
these  schools  for  the  year  ending  December  23,  1856, 
was  $47,859  64.    The  course  of  study  is  as  follows  : 

The  alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geography,  grammar,  book-keeping,  mechani- 
cal and  architectural  drawing ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
classes  of  twenty  and  upwards  could  be  formed,  any 
higher  branch  of  education. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  are  generally  drawn  from 
the  corps  of  instructors  employed  in  the  day  schools. 

The  Ward  Schools  contain  all  the  grades  correspond- 
ing to  the  grades  in  our  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools, 
each  consisting  of  three  departments,  the  male,  the  fe- 
male, and  the  primary,  which  are  usually  accommodated 
in  the  same  building.  The  number  in  each  department 
varies  from  200  to  900  or  1000.  In  the  Primary  depart- 
ment, the  sexes  are  mixed  ;  but  in  the  grades  above,  they 
are  always  separate.  I  observed  that  in  some  of  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  the  pupils  were  retained  till  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  ;  the  upper  classes  corresponding  in  grade 
to  the  lower  classes  in  our  Grammar  Schools.  The 
male  and  female  departments  are  similar  in  grade  to 
our  Grammar  Schools,  though  the  range  of  studies  is 
not  precisely  the  same.  In  the  male  department,  alge- 
bra and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are 
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required  studies,  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Free 
Academy  are  examined  in  these  branches.  In  the 
female  department  of  some  schools,  French,  Latin,  Geo- 
metry, and  other  high  school  studies  are  pursued.  The 
plan  of  the  buildings  is  intended  to  furnish  accommo- 
dations for  each  department  on  one  floor.  On  each 
floor  there  is  a  hall,  with  a  number  of  class-rooms 
attached.  The  pupils  are  assembled  in  the  hall  to 
attend  the  opening  and  closing  exercises,  which  are 
conducted  by  the  principal,  and  to  receive  instruction 
in  vocal  music.  They  are  engaged,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  session,  in  the  class-rooms,  attending  to 
recitations  under  their  respective  teachers.  The  schools 
have  but  one  session  of  six  hours  each  day,  except 
Saturday,  which  is  a  holiday.  The  pupils  are  allowed 
three  recesses,  the  middle  one  being  of  sufficient  length 
for  a  lunch.  All  studying  is  required  to  be  done  at 
home,  the  whole  time  of  the  school  session  being  occupied 
in  recitation.  In  our  Grammar  Schools  the  arrange- 
ment is  generally  such  that  the  pupils  under  each 
teacher  are  divided-'  into  two  sections,  which  alternate 
with  each  other  in  study  and  recitation.  In  New  York 
the  case  was  different,  so  far  as  I  observed.  The  pupils 
under  one  teacher  were  in  one  class,  and  all  recited 
together. 

The  primary,  the  female,  and  the  male  departments 
of  the  Ward  Schools,  have  each  a  principal,  who  is  not 
expected  to  teach  a  class.  The  principals  administer  all 
punishments,  and  manage,  so  far  as  possible,  all  the  de- 
tails of  discipline.  In  the  schools  for  girls  there  are  no 
male  teachers.  In  the  schools  for  boys,  teachers  of  both 
sexes  are  employed;  the  number  of  male  teachers 
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averaging  about  one  for  a  hundred  boys.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  teachers  allowed  by  the  rules,  for  the 
male  and  female  schools,  is  one  for  forty  pupils;  in 
the  Primary  departments,  one  for  fifty  pupils.  But 
some  of  the  teachers  in  a  school  would  often  have  a 
smaller  number.  I  observed  in  one  school  for  boys, 
that  the  whole  time  of  one  of  the  highest  teachers  was 
given  to  a  class  of  fifteen,  who  were  candidates  for  the 
Free  Academy.  In  the  Primary,  as  w^ell  as  in  the 
higher  departments,  the  pupils  are  arranged  in  as  many 
grades  or  classes  as  there  are  teachers,  each  teacher 
having  but  one  class  to  instruct. 

The  recesses  were  conducted  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner. The  pupils  while  in  the  yard  or  playground  were 
always  under  the  inspection  of  one  or  more  teachers, 
detailed  for  that  service.  Some  of  the  school  buildings 
are  furnished  with  excellent  gymnastic  apparatus,  and 
in  some  schools  calisthenic  exercises  were  practised  to 
good  advantage.  Pupils  are  not  required  to  attend  the 
school  within  any  particular  geographical  limits,  and 
when  they  remove  from  one  section  of  the  city  to 
another,  they  frequently  remain  connected  with  the 
same  school. 

I  have  thus  presented,  as  distinctly  and  intelligibly  as 
I  could  in  so  small  a  compass,  the  main  features  of  the 
system,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  they  differ 
widely  from  those  of  our  own. 

If  you  now  inquire  whether  I  am  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  incorporation  of  any  of  these  features  into 
our  system,  I  reply,  — 

1.  That  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  this  Board 
should,  like  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  have 
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the  control  of  the  expenditures  of  all  moneys  appro- 
priated to  school  purposes.  They  should  have  full 
power  to  determine  when,  where,  and  what  kind  of 
school  accommodations  shall  be  provided.  Now  they 
are  denied  the  privilege  of  even  determining  how  a 
school-room  shall  be  seated.  I  fully  concur  with  the 
remarks  on  this  subject,  which  were  presented  in  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  this  Board. 

2.  In  my  judgment  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  pupils 
of  a  school  should  be  assembled,  if  not  daily,  at  least 
semi-weekly,  for  general  exercises,  under  the  direction 
of  the  principal. 

3.  That  the  management  of  recesses,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  Primary  Schools,  might  be  much 
improved  by  adopting  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  pre- 
vails in  New  York. 

4.  That  our  schools  would  be  improved  by  reducing 
the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  so  as  to  come  nearer 
to  the  New  York  number. 

5.  That  in  our  schools  for  boys  more  male  instruc- 
tion could  be  employed  to  advantage. 

In  the  methods  of  teaching,  I  saw  no  excellence  which 
is  not  well  known  in  our  own  schools.  The  discipline 
seemed  to  be  much  more  strict  than  with  us.  In  the 
boys'  schools,  it  partakes  of  the  military  character,  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  The  pupils  are  thoroughly 
trained  in  marching,  sitting,  standing,  rising,  and  in 
various  manual  exercises.  This  training  is  called  the 
school  drill.  In  some  schools  it  is  carried  to  great  per- 
fection ;  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  match  it  with,  ex- 
cept the  drill  of  the  famous  Seventh  Eegiment.  These 
performances  are  very  pleasing  to  the  common  class  of 
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visitors.  Nor  are  they  useless,  if  kept  within  the  limits 
of  moderation.  Perhaps  some  of  our  schools  are  too 
negligent  in  these  matters.  Little  or  nothing  should  be 
done  for  mere  show.  Utility  should  be  the  aim,  and 
no  one  will  doubt  the  utility  of  training  pupils  to  habits 
of  energy,  precision,  and  gracefulness  in  all  their  move- 
ments, and  to  avoid  awkward  postures,  sitting  and 
standing. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  with  any  details  respecting  the 
results  of  the  system.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  thing  to  make 
a  just  and  useful  generalization  on  the  subject.  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  ought,  in  most  cases,  to  qualify  sweep- 
ing remarks  respecting  a  matter  so  complicated,  and  so 
difficult  fully  to  comprehend,  with  this  proviso,  — 66  if 
I  am  not  deceived."  Reading  and  writing  receive 
much  less  attention  than  with  us,  while  much  more 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  algebra  and  other  higher 
studies.  The  custom  of  pushing  the  intellect  at  the 
expense  of  health  and  morals,  seemed  to  be  much  more 
pravalent  than  in  our  schools.  The  severe  tasks  re- 
quired out  of  school  hours,  often  demanding  three  or 
four  hours  of  study,  and  sometimes  more,  evidently 
produced  injurious  effects  upon  the  physical  system, 
especially  of  the  girls.  One  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  made  a  brilliant  recitation  in  the  higher 
branches,  such  as  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  and  English 
literature,  told  me  that  besides  seven  hours  and  a  half 
spent  daily  in  the  school,  she  practised  and  studied  at 
home  more  than  six  hours. 

In  concluding  this  topic  I  w^ould  acid,  that,  while  on 
the  whole  I  formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  working 
of  the  system  of  public  education  in  New  York,  I 
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returned  with  increased  confidence  in  the  excellence  of 
our  own.  The  grand,  vital  question,  respecting  any 
school  system  is  this,  —  What  kind  of  teachers  does  it 
demand,  employ  and  retain  ?  Judging  by  this  criterion  I 
must  award  the  palm  to  our  system.  In  New  York,  a 
few  superior  teachers  are  employed  as  principals,  and 
others  of  excellent  talents  were  occasionally  found,  but 
the  mass  of  the  rank  and  file  bear  no  sort  of  compar- 
ison with  the  majority  of  our  teachers,  either  in 
literary  qualifications  or  in  experience  and  ability  as 
teachers. 

During  the  last  quarter,  some  visits  to  the  High  and 
Primary  Schools  have  been  made,  but  my  chief  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  and 
especially  to  the  upper  divisions  which  are  under  the 
instruction  of  masters,  sub-masters,  and  head  assistants, 
the  lower  divisions  having  been  examined  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year. 

These  visits  to  the  Grammar  Schools  were  made 
without  previous  notice.  The  usual  course  of  proceed- 
ing was  to  listen  for  a  time  to  whatever  exercises  hap- 
pened to  be  in  progress,  and  to  inspect  carefully  all  the 
writing-books,  drawing-books,  and  book-keeping  man- 
uscripts, and  such  specimens  as  were  presented,  of 
maps,  drawings,  penmanship,  composition,  and  other 
written  exercises,  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  methods  and  results  of  the  use  of  the  pen,  pen- 
cil and  crayon,  on  paper,  slate  and  blackboard. 

So  far  as  I  examined  the  pupils  in  other  branches,  it 
was  my  aim  to  select  some  topic  wThich  would  test,  to 
some  extent,  the  development  of  the  understanding, 
and  the  reasoning  powers,  though  by  no  means  intend- 
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inor  to  make  success  in  this  direction,  the  sole  criterion 
of  the  excellence  of  a  school.  It  was  my  constant  en- 
deavor, also,  to  discover  the  spirit  which  pervaded  each 
school,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  style  of  man- 
agement, and  of  the  main  principles  which  governed  its 
operations.  The  examination  of  this  important  part  of 
our  system,  wTas  felt  to  be  a  laborious  and  responsible 
task,  but  it  was  also  a  gratifying  one.  It  deepened  my 
conviction  of  the  vast  power  for  good  which  these  noble 
institutions  which  we  call  Grammar  Schools,  are  ex- 
erting upon  the  rising  generation. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  teachers  were  very  frank  in 
communicating  their  views,  plans  and  aims.  I  mention 
this  with  the  greater  satisfaction  because  in  the  annual 
report,  several  years  since,  the  committee  complained  of 
the  "  excessive  reserve,"  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
with  reference  to  these  matters.  Everywhere  I  found 
a  desire  to  excel,  and  a  just  pride  in  the  reputation  of 
our  system.  Suggestions  for  improvement  were  fre- 
quently invited  by  instructors,  —  sometimes  even  by 
seniors  in  the  service,  showing  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  one  of  the  dangers  incident  to  the 
profession.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  vast  amount  of  first- 
rate  teaching  ability  is  employed  in  these  divisions  of 
our  Grammar  Schools.  Still  I  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  inequalities  in  some  particulars  were  greater  than 
they  should  be,  or  need  be.  In  some  schools,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  pen  and  pencil  were  of  a  very  high 
order,  full  as  much  attention  being  paid  to  them  in  the 
upper  divisions  as  they  deserve,  while  in  other  schools 
they  are  too  much  neglected.  A  set  of  writing  books, 
written  by  the  pupils  of  the  upper  division  in  the 
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Bowdoin  School,  showed  extraordinary  proficiency  in 
this  branch.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  I  never  saw  a 
set  of  writing-books  equal  to  them.  I  saw  but  two  or 
three  cases  where  I  thought  the  teachers  or  pupils  did 
not  perform  as  much  work  as  was  desirable,  and  these 
were  not  in  the  highest  departments.  There  were  more 
cases  where  there  was  too  much  exertion.  I  observed 
that  the  teachers  who  possessed  the  highest  skill,  pro- 
duced excellent  results  without  overworking  either 
themselves  or  their  pupils. 

They  knew  bow  to  make  every  effort  tell.  Some 
peculiar  excellence  was  found  in  nearly  every  school. 
If  all  these  excellences  could  be  brought  together  in  one 
school  it  would  be  a  better  school  than  any  ever  known. 
This  we  cannot  hope  to  fully  accomplish;  yet  this 
should  be  our  aim.  One  master  has  a  philosophical 
turn  of  mind,  and  deals  with  principles  and  works  for 
the  future ;  another  is  occupied  more  with  facts  and 
details.  One  insists  upon  great  energy  and  activity  in 
every  operation  ;  another  pays  more  attention  to  propri- 
ety and  elegance  of  deportment.  In  one  school,  spelling 
is  taught  in  the  best  manner,  but  declamation  is  not ;  in 
another,  the  reverse  is  more  nearly  true.  In  one,  many 
useful  exercises  in  writing  are  practised ;  in  another, 
nothing  of  this  is  seen.  In  my  estimation  the  model 
school  is  the  one  in  which  each  department  of  education 
receives  that  share  of  attention  which  its  relative 
importance  demands,  nothing  being  neglected  and 
nothing  made  too  prominent. 

It  is  my  impression  that  those  schools  in  which  the 
masters  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  in  the 
inspection  of  the  lower  classes,  are  generally  doing  the 
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best.  Some  masters  confine  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  instruction  of  the  upper  division.  In  their 
schools  the  pupils  sent  up  to  the  upper  divisions  are 
not  apt  to  come  so  well  prepared  as  they  would  if  a 
different  course  had  been  pursued. 

Still  I  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  every 
head  master  is  earnestly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
school,  and  desires  to  pursue  that  course  which  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  best  results. 

The  sub-masters,  as  a  class,  are  an  able  and  efficient 
body  of  teachers,  and  some  of  them  possess  a  high  de- 
gree of  the  spirit  of  progress.  They  are  favorably  sit- 
uated to  fit  themselves  for  the  post  of  head  master. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  our  Grammar 
Schools  never  terminated  a  more  successful  year's  work 
than  that  of  the  last,  and  that  they  never  entered  upon 
a  new  year  under  more  favorable  auspices  than  the 
present 

Eespectfully  submitted  by 

John  D.  Philbrick, 

SupL  of  Public  Schools 

Stpt.  7, 1858. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


During  the  past  year  a  decided  and  important  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  this  department  of  instruction 
in  our  schools.  We  deem  it  unnecessary,  at  this  late 
day,  to  enter  into  any  arguments  in  support  of  the  ex- 
pediency and  utility  of  nurturing  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  music  was  introduced  and  engrafted  upon  our 
school  system,  and  of  the  relative  standing  and  impor- 
tance it  holds  in  this  connection,  at  the  present  time, 
may  prove,  it  is  hoped,  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 

The  subject  of  the  introduction  of  instruction  in 
vocal  music  into  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  was 
agitated  as  early  as  1831.  On  December  of  that  year, 
an  elaborate  report  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the 
Primary  School  Board  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Snelling,  in  behalf 
of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
in  which  the  measure  was  strongly  urged,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  submitted :  — 

JZesolved,  That  one  school  from  each  district  be  select- 
ed for  the  introduction  of  systematic  instruction  in 
vocal  music,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  to 
consist  of  one  from  each  district  and  two  from  the 
Standing  Committee. 

This  report  was,  after  much  discussion  and  not  with- 
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out  serious  opposition,  accepted  on  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1832,  and  its  recommendations  adopted.  The 
experiment  received  a  partial  trial,  but  the  plan  pro- 
posed was  never  fully  carried  into  effect.  Enough 
was  done,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  the  project,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  This  was  the  first  systematic 
effort  towards  recognizing  the  claims  of  music,  as  a 
branch  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  Common 
Schools  in  this  country. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music 
was  founded,  having  for  one  of  its  objects,  as  set  forth 
in  its  first  annual  report  published  in  1833,  to  establish 
the  instruction  of  vocal  music  in  the  Public  Schools.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1836,  a  memorial  was  received  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Academy,  supported  by  two  petitions  from 
sundry  respectable  citizens  of  Boston,  praying  that 
vocal  music  may  be  introduced,  as  a  branch  of  popu- 
lar instruction,  into  the  schools  of  this  city.  This  me- 
morial was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  gentle- 
men, competent  to  weigh  and  judge  upon  the  merits  of 
so  important  a  question,  who,  after  a  patient  and  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  offered  a  report 
in  its  favor  on  the  24th  of  August,  1837.  This  report 
is  signed  by  T.  Kemper  Davis,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  in  itself  an  able  and  interesting  docu- 
ment, and  seems  to  cover  completely  the  whole  ground 
of  discussion.  From  it,  as  showing  some  of  the  consid- 
erations and  arguments  which  guided  the  Committee 
in  their  decision,  we  take  the  following  extracts  :  — 
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u  After  mature  deliberation  and  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
arguments  and  evidence,  the  Committee  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
petitioners.  They  are  well  aware  that  the  cause  which  they 
support  can  find  no  favor  from  a  board  like  this,  except  so 
far  as  it  reaches  the  convictions  through  the  doors,  not  of  the 
fancy,  but  of  the  understanding. 

"  Aud  in  regarding  the  effect  of  vocal  music,  as  a  branch  of 
popular  instruction,  on  our  Public  Schools,  there  are  some 
practical  considerations,  which  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee, are  deserving  of  particular  attention. 

"  Good  reading,  we  all  know,  is  an  important  object  in  the 
present  system  of  instruction  in  our  schools.  And  on  what 
does  it  depend  ?  Apart  from  emphasis,  on  two  things  mainly  : 
modulation  and  articulation.  Now  modulation  comes  from 
the  vowel  sounds,  and  articulation  from  the  consonant  sounds 
of  the  language  chiefly.  Dynamics,  therefore,  or  that  part  of 
vocal  music  which  is  concerned  with  the  force  and  delivery  of 
sounds,  has  a  direct  rhetorical  connection.  In  fact,  the  daily 
sounding  of  the  consonant  and  vowel  sounds,  deliberately,  dis- 
tinctly, and  by  themselves,  as  the  Committee  have  heard  them 
sounded  in  the  music  lessons  given  according  to  the  Pestaloz- 
zian  system  of  instruction,  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  as  good 
an  exercise  in  the  elements  of  harmonious  and  correct  speech 
as  could  be  imagined.  Roger  Ascham,  the  famous  school- 
master and  scholar  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  surely  no 
mean  judge,  holds  this  language  :  1  All  voices,  great  and  small, 
base  and  shrill,  weak  or  soft,  may  be  holpen  and  brought  to  a 
good  point  by  learning  to  sing.'  The  Committee,  after  atten- 
tive observation,  confess  themselves  of  this  opinion. 

"  There  is  another  consideration  not  unworthy  of  remark. 
'  Recreation,  says  Locke,  is  not  being  idle,  as  any  one  may 
observe,  but  easing  the  weary  part  by  change  of  business.' 
This  reflection,  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, contains  deep  wisdom.    An  alternation  is  needed  in  our 
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schools,  which  without  being  idleness  shall  yet  give  rest. 
Vocal  music  seems  exactly  fitted  to  afford  that  alternation. 
A  recreation,  yet  not  a  dissipation  of  the  mind  —  a  respite, 
yet  not  a  relaxation  —  its  office  would  thus  be  to  restore  the 
jaded  energies,  and  send  back  the  scholars  with  invigorated 
powers  to  other  more  laborious  duties. 

"  There  is  one  other  consideration  to  which  the  Committee 
ask  the  serious  attention  of  the  Board.  It  is  this.  By  the 
regulations  of  the  School  Committee  it  is  provided,  that  in 
all  the  Public  Schools  the  day  shall  open  with  becoming  ex- 
ercises of  devotion.  How  naturally  and  how  beautifully 
vocal  music  would  mingle  with  these  exercises;  and  what 
unity,  harmony  and  meaning  might  thus  be  given  to  that 
which,  at  present,  it  is  feared,  is  too  often  found  to  be  a  life- 
less or  an  unfruitful  service,  need  only  be  suggested  to  be 
understood.  The  Committee  ask  the  Board  to  pause,  and 
consider  whether  the  importance  has  been  sufficiently  looked 
to,  of  letting  in  a  predominant  religious  sentiment,  indepen- 
dently of  all  forms  of  faith,  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
our  schools. 

"  And  now,  before  proceeding  further,  let  us  consider  briefly 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  adoption 
of  vocal  music  into  our  system  of  public  education.  It  is 
then  objected  that  we  aim  at  that  which  is  impracticable, 
that  singing  depends  upon  a  natural  ear  for  music,  without 
which  all  instruction  will  be  useless.  If  musical  writers  and 
teachers  are  to  be  believed,  the  fact  is  not  so.  Undoubtedly 
in  this  as  in  other  branches,  nature  bestows  an  aptitude  to 
excel,  on  different  individuals,  in  very  different  degrees.  Still, 
what  is  called  a  musical  ear,  is  mainly  the  result  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  ear  discriminates  sounds  as  the  eye  colors.  They 
may  both  be  educated.  Early  impressions  can  create  an  ear 
for  music.  It  is  with  learning  to  sing,  as  with  acquiring  the 
pronunciation  of  a  foreign  language.  Instruction  to  be  avail- 
able, must  be  given  while  the  organs  have  the  flexibility  of 
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youth.  To  learn  late  in  life  is,  generally,  to  learn  not  at 
all.  There  may  be  cases,  it  is  true,  of  some  who  from  their 
earliest  years  defy  all  efforts  of  instruction,  like  those  who 
come  into  the  world  maimed  in  other  senses ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, rare.  They  are  the  unfortunate  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule. 

"But  it  is  said,  the  time  spent  would  be  quite  inadequate 
to  the  end  proposed ;  that  the  labor  of  a  life  is  needed  to 
form  the  musician.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  it 
mistakes  the  end  proposed,  which  is  not  to  form  the  musi- 
cian. Let  vocal  music  in  this  respect,  be  treated  like  the 
other  regular  branches  of  instruction.  As  many  probably  would 
be  found  to  excel  in  music  as  in  arithmetic,  writing,  or  any  of 
the  required  studies,  and  no  more.  All  cannot  be  orators, 
nor  all  poets ;  but  shall  we  not,  therefore,  teach  the  elements 
of  grammar,  which  orators  and  poets  in  common  with  all 
others  use  ?  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  music  may  be  acquired,  where 
the  power  of  excelling  in  it  is  found  wanting. 

"Again  it  is  objected,  if  one  accomplishment  is  introduced 
into  our  schools,  why  not  another  ?  If  instruction  is  given  in 
vocal  music,  why  should  it  not  be  given  in  dancing  also  ?  The 
answer  simply  is,  because  music  is  not  dancing;  —  because 
music  has  an  intellectual  character  which  dancing  has  not,  and 
above  all,  because  music  has  its  moral  purposes  which  dancing 
has  not.  Drawing  stands  upon  a  very  different  footing.  Draw- 
ing, like  music,  is  not  an  accomplishment  merely ;  —  it  has 
important  uses,  and  if  music  be  successfully  introduced  into 
our  public  schools,  your  Committee  express  the  hope  and  con- 
viction that  drawing  sooner  or  later  will  follow. 

u  Music  and  the  love  of  it,"  the  report  continues,  u  has 
been  and  may  be  perverted ;  who  knows  it  not  ?  Guard  it 
therefore,  guide  it,  lead  it  into  the  right  channels.  But  be 
not  guilty  of  the  illogical  deduction  of  arguing  from  the  oc- 
casional abuse  of  one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  its  disuse.  No.  Let . 
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all  parents  understand  that  every  pure  and  refined  pleasure 
for  which  a  child  acquires  a  relish,  is,  to  that  extent,  a  safe- 
guard and  preservative  against  a  low  and  debasing  one.  Mu- 
sic, when  kept  to  its  legitimate  uses,  calls  forth  none  but  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature.  In  the  language  of  an  illus- 
trious writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  1  Music  is  a  thing 
that  delighteth  all  ages,  and  beseemeth  all  states,  a  thing  as 
seasonable  in  grief  as  joy,  as  decent  being  added  to  actions 
of  greatest  solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  sequester 
themselves  from  action.'  If  such  be  the  natural  effects  of 
music,  if  it  enliven  prosperity,  or  soothe  sorrow,  if  it  quicken 
the  pulses  of  social  happiness,  if  it  can  fill  the  vacancy  of  an  hour 
that  would  otherwise  be  listlessly  or  unprofitably  spent,  if  it 
gild  with  a  mild  light  the  checkered  scenes  of  daily  existence, 
why  then  limit  its  benign  and  blessed  influence  ?  Let  it,  with 
healing  on  its  wings,  enter  through  ten  thousand  avenues  the 
paternal  dwelling.  Let  it  mingle  with  religion,  with  labor, 
with  the  home-bred  amusements  and  innocent  enjoyments  of 
life.  Let  it  no  longer  be  regarded  merely  as  the  ornament 
of  the  rich.  Still  let  it  continue  to  adorn  the  abodes  of 
wealth,  but  let  it  also  light  up  with  gladness,  the  honest  hearth 
of  poverty.  And  so  as  time  passes  away,  and  one  race 
succeeds  to  another,  the  true  object  of  our  system  of  public 
education  may  be  realized,  and  we  may,  year  after  year, 
raise  up  good  citizens  to  the  Commonwealth,  by  sending  forth 
from  our  schools  happy,  useful,  well  instructed,  contented 
members  of  society. 

"  And  now,  in  conclusion,  the  Committee  feel  constrained 
in  candor  to  confess  that  they  are  not  practical  musicians. 
If  this  take  from  the  worth  of*  the  opinions  they  have  ex- 
pressed, it  must  be  so,  it  cannot  be  helped.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  on  that  account  the  more  unprejudiced, 
as  being  freed  thereby  from  that  amiable  esprit  de  corps  which 
sometimes  unintentionally  biases  the  judgment.  Whichever 
way  the  scale  incline,  let  truth  prevail. 
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"  In  which  spirit,  and  as  embodying  the  plan,  which  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  this  report  they  are  about 
to  present,  the  Committee  ask  the  Board  to  adopt  the  sub- 
joined Resolutions." 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee it  is  expedient  to  try  the  experiment  of  introducing 
vocal  music,  by  public  authority,  as  part  of  the  system 
of  public  instruction  into  the  Public  Schools  of  this 
City. 

Resolved,  —  That  the  experiment  be  tried  in  the  four 
following  schools,  the  Hancock  School  for  girls,  in  Han- 
over street,  the  Eliot  School  for  boys  in  North  Bennet 
street,  the  Johnson  School  for  girls  in  Washington 
street,  and  the  Hawes  School  for  boys  and  girls,  at 
South  Boston. 

Resolved,  —  That  this  experiment  be  given  in  charge 
to  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  under  the  direction  of 
this  Board  ;  and  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
from  this  Board  to  confer  with  the  Academy,  arrange 
all  necessary  details  of  the  plan,  oversee  its  operation, 
and  make  quarterly  report  thereof  to  this  Board. 

Resolved,  —  That  the  experiment  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  passing  of  these  resolutions, 
and  be  continued  and  extended  as  the  Board  may  here- 
after determine. 

Resolved,  —  That  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
the  City  Council,  and  that  they  be  respectfully  request- 
ed to  make  such  appropriation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  this  plan  into  effect. 

On  the  19th  September  following,  this  report  was 
considered  and  accepted  by  the  School  Board,  and  the 
resolves,  as  they  came  from  the  Committee,  passed.  But 
failing  to  obtain  from  the  City  Council  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  plans  into 
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effect,  on  the  scale  contemplated  in  the  resolutions,  the 
measure  was  for  the  time  defeated.  In  the  mean  time, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  Academy  offered  to  give 
instruction  gratuitously  in  one  of  the  schools,  to  test 
the  experiment ;  and  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Board,  held  in  November  of  the  same  year,  resolutions 
upon  this  subject  were  again  passed  as  follows : 

Resolved,  —  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, it  is  expedient  that  the  experiment  be  tried  of 
introducing  instruction  in  vocal  music,  by  public  author- 
ity, as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  into  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  citv. 

Resolved, —  That  the  experiment  be  tried  in  the 
Hawes  School,  in  South  Boston,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sub-Committee  of  that  school  and  the  Committee 
on  Music,  already  appointed  by  this  Board. 

Instruction  was  commenced  accordingly  in  this 
school,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  On  the  7th  Au- 
gust 1838,  the  Sub-Committee  abovementioned  pre- 
sented their  report  to  the  School  Board,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  ;  — 

"  The  Committee  on  the  introduction  of  music  respectfully 
report,  that  they  visited  the  liawes  School,  at  South  Boston, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  inst.,  and  heard  the  musical  ex- 
ercises of  the  scholars  with  great  satisfaction.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  thus  far  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  san- 
guine expectations  which  at  .first  were  entertained  in  regard 
to  it.  The  Committee  will  add,  on  the  authority  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Hawes  School,  that  the  scholars  are  further  ad- 
vanced in  their  other  studies  at  the  end  of  this,  than  of  any 
other  previous  year." 
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The  School  Committee,  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
at  the  Hawes  School,  were  now  prepared  to  make  a 
final  disposition  of  the  subject  of  introducing  music  into 
the  Public  Schools,  as  one  of  the  regular  exercises.  This 
they  did  by  vote  of  August  28th,  1838,  as  follows:  — 

Resolved,  —  That  the  Committee  on  Music  be  in- 
structed to  contract  with  a  teacher  of  vocal  music  in 
the  several  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  at  an  expense  of 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  an- 
num for  each  school,  excepting  the  Lyman  and  Smith 
Schools,  the  teachers  in  which  shall  not  receive  more 
than  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars  per  annum. 

Resolved,  —  That  the  instruction  in  vocal  music  shall 
commence  in  the  several  Public  Schools,  whenever  the 
Sub-Committee  respectively  shall  determine,  and  shall 
be  carried  into  effect  under  the  following  regulations : — 
1st.  Not  more  than  two  hours  in  the  week  shall  be  de- 
voted to  this  exercise.  2d.  The  instruction  shall  be 
given  at  stated  and  fixed  times  throughout  the  city,  and 
until  otherwise  ordered,  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing schedule  ;  (here  follow  the  hours  fixed  for  the  ex- 
ercise in  the  several  schools.)  3d.  During  the  time  the 
school  is  under  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  of  vocal 
music,  the  discipline  of  the  school  shall  continue  under 
the  charge  of  the  regular  master  or  masters,  who  shall 
be  present  while  the  instruction  is  given,  and  shall  or- 
ganize the  scholars  for  that  purpose,  in  such  arrange- 
ment as  the  teacher  in  music  may  desire. 

This  vote  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  say 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  their  report  of  July,  1839, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  musical  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  The  department  of  musical  in- 
struction was  given  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason, 
under  whose  able  supervision  this  important  measure 
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was  carried  fully  into  effect.  And  by  the  reports  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Music,  made  from  time  to  time 
to  the  School  Board,  the  working  of -the  system  appears 
to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1846,  it  was  decided  to  di- 
vide the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city  into  two  divi- 
sions, each  of  which  in  the  department  of  musical 
instruction  should  have  its  own  supervisor.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  responsibility  of  the  supervision 
and  instruction  in  music  was  shared  between  Messrs. 
Lowell  Mason  and  B.  F.  Baker ;  these  gentlemen  having, 
in  the  words  of  the  Committee,  acceded  to  the  plan 
in  the  best  spirit  and  entered  upon  their  duties  with 
their  accustomed  zeal. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Brooks,  as  chairman  of  the  Music  Committee,  pre- 
sented an  elaborate  report,  recommending  certain 
changes  in  the  mode  of  musical  instruction,  in  view 
of  the  important  alteration  in  our  Grammar  School  sys- 
tem then  going  into  effect,  viz.,  the  abandonment  of  the 
"  double-headed  system,"  so  called,  for  that  of  one  mas- 
ter at*the  head  of  each  school.  In  reference  to  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  music  in  the  schools,  and  the  changes 
proposed  to  be  made,  the  report  speaks  thus :  — 

"The  popularity  of  music  in  our  Public  Schools  is  unbounded, 
and  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  ability  with  which  it  has  been 
taught.  The  two  gentlemen  who  have  superintended  this 
department  of  instruction  have  been  faithful  to  a  proverb, 
and  general  success  is  the  consequence.  But  as  new  organ- 
izations of  our  Grammar  Schools  are  in  some  cases  already 
adopted,  and  in  others  are  contemplated,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Committee  on  Music,  to  secure  to  all  pupils  a  just  share 
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of  instruction  in  the  interesting  department  under  their  su- 
pervision. They  would,  accordingly,  propose  a  new  arrange- 
ment, which  they  think  suitable  under  existing  circumstances, 
guarding  against  violent  innovations  and  wasteful  expendi- 
tures. 

"  Up  to  this  time,  musical  instruction  has  been  given  in  the 
following  manner :  The  teacher  gathers  into  one  room  as  many 
pupils  as  can  conveniently  sit  within  it,  and  then,  with  the  aid 
of  a  piano-forte,  he  instructs  his  audience  for  half  an  hour.* 
Each  school  has  two  such  lessons  per  week,  and  for  these 
services  the  Superintendent  receives  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  per  annum  for  each  school  so  taught;  he  providing 
the  piano-fortes  and  keeping  them  in  tune.  The  schools  in 
which  music  is  now  taught  are  twenty  in  number.  Mr.  B.  F. 
Baker  is  the  superintendent  of  ten,  and  Mr.  Lowell  Mason 
the  superintendent  of  the  remaining  ten.  The  whole  cost, 
therefore,  to  the  City,  is  twenty-six  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
The  Superintendents  cannot  teach,  in  person,  all  the  schools 
under  their  several  charges.  Mr.  Baker  instructs  seven  of 
his  ten,  confiding  the  remaining  three  to  teachers  whom  he 
hires.  Mr.  Mason  instructs  constantly  but  two  schools,  con- 
fiding the  remainder  to  hired  teachers.  The  teachers  whom 
the  Superintendents  have  hired  have,  so  far  as  your  Commit- 
tee know,  given  entire  satisfaction. 

"  As  the  new  arrangement  of  our  schools  now  doubles  the 
amount  of  musical  instruction  which  must  be  given,  it  becomes 
imperative  on  your  Committee  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
adequate  compensation  may  be  allowed  to  the  several  teach- 
ers, and  each  independent  department  may  receive  instruction, 
and  all  this  without  an  alarming  increase  of  tax  on  the  citi- 
zens. Each  separate  department  must  receive  separate  in- 
struction. The  number  of  double-headed  schools  which  will 
probably  within  a  year  adopt  the  system  of  separate  and 

*  This  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  practically  excluded  in  its  operation  the  two  lower 
classes  from  musical  instruction. 
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independent  departments,  together  with  the  Mixed  Schools* 
may,  we  think,  require  ten  new  piano-fortes,  as  there  may  be 
ten  new  places  of  instruction. 

u  Looking  forward  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  separate 
and  independent  system,  we  must  look  forward  also  to  an 
annual  tax  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  for  musical 
instruction  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  saying  not  a  word  of  the 
Primary  Schools,  where  such  instruction  should  begin.  Your 
Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  annual  expen- 
diture will  not  be  allowed  by  the  City  Government,  and 
therefore  they  have  taxed  themselves  to  devise  a  plan  at  once 
sufficiently  effective  and  comparatively  cheap." 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mittee, condensed  from  the  orders  appended  to  their 
report,  viz. :  That  instruction  in  music  be  hereafter 
given  in  each  department  of  those  schools,  where  the 
departments  have  each  a  separate  and  independent  or- 
ganization. That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  be 
paid  for  each  room,  in  which  musical  instruction  is  paid 
to  be  introduced,  —  the  rent  of  the  piano-forte  to  be 
included  in  said  sum. 

That  whenever,  in  any  school,  there  shall  be  found 
among  the  elder  pupils,  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  music,  the  master  of  such  school  may 
allow  such  pupils  to  give  short  lessons  in  music  to  the 
youngest  pupils  of  his  ^school,  when  he  deems  it  ex- 
pedient. 

That  the  superintendents  of  this  department,  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Baker,  be  requested  to  give  instruction  in 
music  to  all  the  female  teachers  of  those  Grammar 
Schools  which  are  now  under  their  care  ;  and  also  to 
all  the  teachers  of  the  Primary  Schools  who  may  choose 
to  attend. 
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That  after  the  August  vacation  next  following,  each 
school  in  the  divisions  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall 
receive  lessons  in  music  separately,  twice  in  every  week, 
each  lesson  to  continue  thirty  minutes. 

This  Report,  with  the  orders  submitted,  occasioned 
considerable  discussion,  which  was  continued  at  several 
subsequent  sessions  of  the  School  Board.  On  the  24th 
of  May,  the  report  having  in  the  mean  time  been  re- 
committed, the  following  orders  were  adopted.  1st. 
That  two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes  each,  shall  be  given 
in  each  week  to  every  pupil.  2d.  That  in  the  Adams, 
Hancock,  Bowdoin,  Smith  and  Quincy  Schools,  the  musi- 
cal instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  large  hall,  to  all  the 
pupils  simultaneously.  In  each  of  said  schools  the  su- 
perintendent shall  receive  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum.  3d.  That  in  the  Eliot,  Franklin,  Boylston, 
Wells,  Mather^  Brimmer,  Phillips  and  Otis  Schools,  the 
superintendent  shall  give  musical  instruction  to  the 
two  upper  classes,  and  for  such  instruction,  shall  re- 
ceive one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  each  school, 
piano  included.  For  the  eight  above-mentioned  schools 
there  shall  be  musical  instruction  given  to  the  ten  lower 
classes,  by  such  female  teachers,  sub-master,  or  usher,  as 
may  be  found  in  the  schools  capable  of  giving  such 
instruction ;  and  every  such  teacher  shall  receive 
twenty-five  dollars  per  annum  as  salary.  4th.  That 
in  the  Hawes,  Johnson,  Winthrop,  Lyman,  Endicott, 
Mayhew  and  Dwight  Schools  there  shall  be  two  pianos 
in  each  building,  and  a  music  lesson  shall  be  given  by 
the  superintendent  in  each  department.  For  each  de- 
partment the  superintendent  shall  receive  eighty  dollars 
per  annum  as  salary,  pianos  included. 
8 
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At  this  time,  as  also  on  several  occasions  previously, 
efforts  were  made  for  the  systematic  introduction  of  mu- 
sic into  the  Primary  Schools,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  definite  plans  for  this  purpose  were  carried  into 
effect. 

In  January,  1849,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Board  that 
the  Committee  on  Music  be  requested  to  inquire  and 
report  what  alteration  can  be  advantageously  made  in 
the  present  provisions  for  instruction  in  music.  The 
records  of  that  year  do  not  show  any  subsequent  action 
in  the  matter.  About  this,  time,  however,  the  plan  of 
electing  the  superintendent  or  superintendents  of  the 
musical  instruction,  by  the  School  Board,  was  discon- 
tinuedj  and  thereafter  the  general  Sub-Committees  of 
the  Grammar  Schools  were  instructed  to  procure  a 
teacher  of  music  for  the  schools  under  their  charge. 
Nothing  further  appears  to  have  been-  done,  in  this 
connection,  until  February,  1857,  when  at  a  meeting  of 
the  School  Board,  held  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  on 
motion  of  Dr.  William  Read,  it  was  ordered  that  a 
Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  subject  of  music  as  taught  in  the  Public  Schools, 
and  report  thereon  what  action,  if  any,  is  necessary. 
Messrs.  Read,  Homer  and  Cudworth  were  appointed  that 
Committee.  A  full  and  able  report  was  submitted  in 
print  by  this  Committee,  in  the  month  of  June  follow- 
ing [City  Doc,  No.  44,]  from  which,  as  applicable  to  our 
present  purpose,  we  quote. as  follows:  — 

"  After  much  deliberation  and  careful  consideration,  aided 
by  what  information  it  was  in  their  power  to  obtain,  your 
Commiteee  have  decided  upon  the  following  plan,  as  the  one 
in  their  estimation  best  adapted  to  produce  the  desired 
result. 
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"  In  regard  to.  the  time  and  hours  already  devoted  to  the 
music  lesson,  they  would  recommend  no  change.  In  their 
estimation,  if  the  pupils  will  give  undivided  attention,  or  at 
least  apply  themselves  as  diligently  as  they  do  under  the  eye 
of  the  teacher  in  the  prosecution  of  any  of  the  ordinary  studies, 
the  two  half-hours  each  week  will  be  ample,  not  only  for  the 
acquirement  of  the  simpler  elements,  but  good  progress  can 
be  made  towards  a  musical  education.  That  a  pupil  will  at 
the  time  of  his  leaving  the  Grammar  School  be  an  accom- 
plished musician,  is  by  no  means  claimed.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  music  can  be  taught  in  a  few  months.  No  one 
can  learn  to  sing  correctly  or  with  facility,  except  by  active, 
persevering  and  long-continued  effort.  A  child  might  as  well 
be  expected  to  talk  or  read,  after  a  few  lessons  in  each. 
This  is  not  expected  nor  practicable ;  but  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  average  time  spent  by  the  pupils  in 
our  public  schools  is  eight  years,  and  that  there  are  eighty 
lessons  in  music  each  year,  the  question  of  time  is  in  a  great 
measure  disposed  of. 

"  They  would  also  recommend  that  each  session  of  the 
Primary  Schools  open  and  close  with  singing,  and  would  sug- 
gest that  the  opening  exercise  of  the  morning,  and  the  closing 
song  of  the  afternoon  session,  be  of  a  devotional  character. 
That  in  the  Grammar  Schools  the  morning  session  be  opened, 
and  the  afternoon  session  be  closed,  with  appropriate  singing, 
and  that  musical  notation  and  the  singing  of  the  scale,  with 
exercises  in  reading  simple  music,  be  practised  twice  a  week 
in  the  two  lower  classes,  under  the  instruction  of  the  assistant 
teachers ;  and  that  the  pupils  receive  credits  for  attention 
and  proficiency  in  this  department,  and  also  be  examined  as 
.in  other  branches  taught  in  the  schools. 

"  That  the  first  and  second  classes  assemble  twice  a  week, 
under  the  charge  of  the  music  teacher  of  the  school,  as  at 
present,  and  in  addition  to  and  in  connection  with  their  vocal 
exercises,  take  up  the  review  of  what  they  have  already  gone 
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over,  and  proceed  as  far  as  the  theory  of  musical  composition 
and  harmony.  And  in  addition,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
teacher,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  to  give  such  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  that  institu- 
tion as  shall  qualify  them  to  teach  vocal  music  in  our  public 
schools. 

u  To  carry  out  the  plan  proposed  above,  it  is  essential  that 
the  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  should  not  only  be  well 
prepared  in  the  elementary  portions  of  music,  but  should 
know  how  to  teach.  Your  Committee  would,  however,  recom- 
mend no  change,  on  this  account,  in  the  corps  of  teachers  at 
present  engaged  in  the  Public  Schools,  but  would  suggest 
that,  hereafter,  in  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  candi- 
date, the  relative  proficiency  of  each  in  music  should  be 
taken  into  account  and  insisted  upon  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittees. It  must  be  evident  to  every  member  of  this  Board, 
that  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  the  principal 
source  from  whence  the  teachers  to  supply  the  vacancies 
which  from  time  to  time  occur  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools  should  be  obtained.  Were,  then,  the  graduates  of 
this  institution  as  well  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching  music 
as  it  is  presumed  they  are  in  other  branches,  the  difficulty 
under  which  we  now  labor  would  vanish  at  once.  Here,  in 
the  estimation  of  your  Committee,  the  foundation  should  be 
laid  broad  and  strong.  The  pupils  of  this  institution  should 
not  only  be  instructed  in  the  science  of  music,  but  they 
should  also  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching  it. 
The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  Expe- 
rience proves  that  the  success  of  the  teacher  is  in  direct 
ratio,  not  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed,  but  to  the 
capacity  of  communicating  it  to  others.  A  few  have  this  in 
a  great  degree  by  nature ;  but  by  the  great  majority  it  is 
attained  only  by  long  and  arduous  experience,  and  hence  those 
who  connect  themselves  with  this  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  themselves  for  teachers,  should  be  thoroughly  and 
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carefully  trained.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  the 
evils  be  remedied,  which  every  Quarterly  Report  made  to  this 
Board  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  informs  us  exist, 
and  which,  depending  not  on  the  ignorance  of  teachers,  but 
on  their  incapacity,  can  never,  except  in  this  manner,  be  done 
away  with." 

The  orders  submitted  with  this  Report,  and  embody- 
ing its  recommendations,  were  reported  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Regulations,  who  afterwards  reported 
them,  in  substantially  the  same  form  in  which  they 
came  from  the  Special  Committee  above  named,  and 
recommended  their  adoption  by  the  Board.  These 
orders  as  passed  with  their  amendments  and  revisions, 
stand  in  the  Code  of  Rules  and  Regulations  for  1858, 
essentially  as  follows :  —  At  the  first  meeting  in  each 
year,  the  President  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  a  Standing  Committee  on  Music, 
to  consist  of  five  members,  who  shall  hold  their  office 
for  the  year,  ensuing. 

Two  half-hours  each  week,  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal 
music,  and  in  addition  to  the  instruction  already  given 
by  the  music  teacher  to  the  first  and  second  classes, 
musical  notation,  the  singing  of  the  scale,  and  exer- 
cises in  reading  simple  music  be  practised  twice  a  week 
by  the  lower  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  teach- 
ers ;  and  the  pupils  shall  undergo  examinations,  and 
receive  credits  for  proficiency  in  music,  as  in  the  other 
studies  pursued  in  the  schools. 

In  the  Primary  Schools,  also,  singing  shall  form  part 
of  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  every  session ; 
and  such  time  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  music  in  each 
school,  as  the  Sub-Committee  may  deem  expedient. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  music  teacher,  for  the 
time  being,  at  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  to 
give  such  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  that  institution 
as  shall  qualify  them  to  teach  vocal  music  in  our  Pub- 
lic Schools.  And  the  Board  recommend  that,  in  all 
the  schools,  the  appointed  morning  exercise  (the  read- 
ing of  a  portion  of  Scripture,)  be  followed  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  repeated  by  the  teacher  alone,  or  chant- 
ed by  the  teacher  and  children  in  concert,  and  that  the 
afternoon  session  close  with  appropriate  singing. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Music  to 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  this  department  of 
public  instruction  in  all  the  schools.  They  shall  ap- 
point, and  nominate  to  the  Board  for  confirmation, 
suitably  qualified  persons  as  teachers  of  music ;  they 
shall  make  examinations  of  each  Grammar  School  in 
music,  at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  thereupon  semi-annually,  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  March  and  in  September. 

No  change  in  the  existing  supervision  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  music  was  proposed.  The  plan  was  now  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  which  had  been  in  vogue  for 
several  years  preceding,  the  responsibility  being  divided 
among  three  teachers,  or  superintendents  of  this  de- 
partment, Messrs.  Butler,  Bruce  and  Drake,  who  give 
their  personal  attention  to  the  pupils ;  except  that  in  the 
Mayhew  School,  music,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
is  taught  by  Mr.  Swan,  the  master  of  the  said  school. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  above  report,  the  Standing 
Committee  of  five  was  appointed,  with  Dr.  Read  as 
chairman.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  carry  the 
orders  into  effect.  Sub-Committees  were  designated  for 
the  various  schools  to  conduct  examinations  and  report 
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thereupon  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  It  was 
voted,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Old  Hundred  be 
daily  sung  as  the  opening  and  closing  pieces,  for  both 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  until  otherwise  ordered. 
To  ensure  a  proper  compliance  with  this  regulation 
the  music  was  carefully  prepared  and  printed,  and  sent 
with  the  subjoined  circulars  to  every  master  of  the 
Grammar,  and  to  every  teacher  of  the  Primary  Schools 
throughout  the  city. 

"City  Hall,  May  13,  1858. 

"By  direction  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Music,  I 
transmit  to  you,  herewith,  a  copy  of  the  music  adopted  by  the 
Committee,  to  be  used  for  the  opening  and  closing  exercises 
of  the  Public  Schools. 

"The  Committee  say, — 

"'As  it  is  highly  important  that  the  utmost  uniformity 
in  this  respect  should  be  attained,  if  any  other  music  has  been 
sung,  you  will  please  change  it  for  what  is  printed  on  the  card. 
It  is  expected  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  in  regard  to 
this  subject  will  be  faithfully  carried  out  by  every  teacher  in 
the  Public  Schools.' 

"Barnard  Capex, 
"Secretary  of  the  School  Committee." 

It  was  also  voted,  that  the  teachers  of  music  be  per- 
mitted to  use  whatever  manual  they  prefer,  for  the 
present,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Committee.  And 
that  the  first  semi-annual  examination  of  the  schools 
in  music,  be  made  in  connection  with  the  regular  ex- 
aminations in  January,  1858. 

Tbe  first  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  School 
Board,  held  in  September  last,  from  which  we  take  the 
follow  in  ur : 
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"  This  Committee  was  appointed  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  school  year  which  ended  January,  1858,  but  from  want  of 
time  and  opportunity  to  make  any  extended  investigations, 
could  not  be  said  to  have /airly  entered  upon  their  duties  till 
the  commencement,  of  the  present  municipal  year. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  ascertain  the  actual 
condition  of  the  schools  as  to  their  proficiency  in  music.  To 
this  end,  a  thorough  and  personal  examination  of  each  Gram- 
mar and  Primary  School  was  therefore  ordered,  and  carried 
out  so  far  as  time  permitted.  Your  Committee  visited  the 
various  schools  in  the  city,  and  were  gratified  to  find  that  an 
increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  music  was  already  mani- 
festing itself,  as  compared  with  what  was  noticed  at  the  time 
when  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  made  their  report  to  this 
Board,  (City  Document,  No.  44,  1857.) 

"  They  found  the  music  teachers  engaged  in  their  work,  and 
enjoying  the  cooperation  of  the  masters  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  who  evinced  a  disposition  to  aid  them  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  The  pupils  themselves  appeared  very  credit- 
ably j  rendering  their  vocal  exercises  with  a  degree  of  spirit 
and  attention  that  was  truly  gratifying,  and  giving  assurance 
that  on  their  part  every  effort  would  be  made  to  render  the 
music  lesson  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  the  exercises  of 
the  schools. 

"No  difficulty  has  as  yet  manifested  itself  in  putting  in 
practice  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  in  relation  to  the 
devotional  exercises  upon  opening  and  closing  the  schools, 
and  your  Committee  feel  that  it  needs  but  an  inspection  of 
the  classes  at  these  times  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of 
their  importance  as  aids  to  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  youthful  mind. 

"  By  the  statistics  already  obtained  more  than  one-half  of 
the  teachers  are  capable  of  instructing  their  pupils  in  as  much 
of  the  elements  of  music  as  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
Board  j  and  when  the  number  of  changes  which  are  constantly 
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occurring,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  is  taken  into  account, 
and  the  understanding  that  in  all  future  selections  of  teachers, 
their  musical  qualification  shall  be  duly  considered,  the  time 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  exceptions  already  alluded  to 
will  cease  to  exist,  and  every  regulation  in  regard  to  this 
department,  which  the  Board  in  its  wisdom  may  propose,  will 
be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent. 

"  Before  quitting  this  subject,  your  Committee  feel  that  it 
would  be  doing  a  great  injustice  if  they  allowed  the  present 
opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  their  deep  sense  of 
the  cordiality  and  readiness  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
plan,  which  has  been  evinced  toward  them  by  the  whole  corps 
of  teachers,  who  in  many  instances  have  subjected  themselves 
to  considerable  trouble  to  place  the  pupils  in  the  most  con- 
venient form  for  the  examinations,  and  in  various  ways  aided 
greatly  in  diminishing  the  labor  which  has  necessarily  attend- 
ed so  extensive  a  field  of  operation. 

u  But  one  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  teachers  as  to  the 
influence  of  music  upon  school  discipline.  Their  united 
testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  disciplinary  regulations, 
and  that  it  exerts  a  soothing  and  healthful  influence  over 
every  grade  of  scholars,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest; 
over  the  vicious,  as  well  as  over  those  well-disposed. 

"  It  was  also  deemed  advisable  to  ascertain  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  correspondence  with  those  having  the  direction  of 
this  branch  of  study  in  other  schools  and  cities,  what  methods 
were  employed  elsewhere,  and  to  engraft  on  our  own  system 
whatever  might  seem  to  have  worked  well  and  tended  to 
render  this  department  of  education  more  practical  and  pro- 
ductive of  the  desired  result.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the 
following  schedule  of  questions  was  prepared  by  the  chair- 
man, at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  who  has  at  all 
times  cheerfully  given  his  active  cooperation,  they  were  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  various  superintendents  and  committees  in 
other  peaces. 

"  1.  How  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  music  in 
jour  Public  Schools,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  taught  ? 

"  2.  What  system,  if  more  than  one  has  been  tried,  has 
proved  the  best  in  practical  results,  as  tested  in  your  schools  ? 

"  3.  What  text  book  or  books  have  been  adopted  as  the 
manuals  for  teaching  ? 

"4.  Upon  what  plan,  as  regards  the  teachers,  is  the  in- 
struction given  ?  Has  every  school  a  teacher,  or  are  more 
than  one  taught  by  the  same  ?  The  amount  of  salary,  &c,  &c. 

u  5.  How  many  classes  in  the  Public  Schools  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  instruction  in  music  ? 

u  6.  Does  singing  form  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises  in  the 
schools,  and  how  much  ? 

"  7.  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to  teach  music  in  the 
Primary  Schools,  and  with  what  success  ? 

"  8.  Has  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  schools  been 
opposed,  or  does  it  meet  with  general  favor  ?" 

Answers,  embodying  such  information  as  was  re- 
quired, were  received  in  nearly  every  instance.  Thev^ 
are  given  in  full  in  the  printed  report,  (City  Document 
No.  34,  1858.) 

"In  reviewing  this  correspondence,"  say  the  Committee, 
"  one  striking  fact  appears  to  be  prominent ;  wherever  music 
as  a  branch  of  common  school  education  has  been  fairly  tried, 
popular  sentiment,  which  is  after  all  the  only  basis  upon 
which  the  superstructure  of  common  schools  rests,  is  entirely 
in  favor  of  it ;  and  although  its  introduction,  from  ignorance 
or  other  causes,  may  have  been  opposed  at  first,  the  experi- 
ment once  fairly  tested,  its  strongest  opponents  have  become 
its  warmest  friends,  and  most  anxious  for  its  permanence. 
Its  importance  as  a  branch  of  common  school  education 
seems  also  to  be  recognized  in  almost  direct  proportion  to 
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the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  it  among  the  other  studies  of 
the  school. 

"  In  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction/'  continues  the  re- 
port, "  no  change  is  recommended.  Your  Committee  have  not 
been  able  to  find  guy  thing  in  the  methods  pursued  in  other 
places,  which  they  think  can,  with  benefit,  be  engrafted  on 
that  which  has  been  authorized  by  this  Board.  Indeed,  they 
find  that  in  those  cities  where  the  greatest  results  are  at- 
tained, the  lessons  of  the  music  teacher  are  given  in  the  same 
way  that  is  followed  here.  It  has  been  a  subject  for  con- 
sideration, whether  a  more  centralizing  course  in  regard  to 
the  instruction,  reducing  the  number  of  teachers,  might  not 
render  our  system  more  efficient ;  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  place  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  musical  instruc- 
tion on  one  person,  with  a  salary  sufficient  to  remunerate  him 
for  giving  up  his  whole  time  to  the  city,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  than  to  divide 
it,  as  at  present  is  done,  at  an  equal  expense  among  three  or 
four. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  plan  is  the  only  one  by 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  can  be  derived  by  the 
scholars,  and  if  the  Board  decide  to  make  the  arrangement 
already  authorized,  a  permanent  one,  must  at  some  future 
time  be  resorted  to.  But  with  the  limited  experience  of  the 
past  year,  your  Committee  do  not  propose  to  recommend  any 
specific  action  upon  this  point  at  the  present  time." 

The  above  Beport,  aside  from  its  valuable  sug- 
gestions, is  especially  interesting  as  bearing  testimony 
to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
almost  universal  cooperation  they  have  met  with,  in 
their  labors,  at  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  all  grades, 
while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  witness  to  the  appreci- 
ation which  now  widely  prevails  of  the  benefits  and 
kindly  influences  of  this  department  of  our  Public 
School  instruction. 
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ANNUAL  FESTIVAL. 


For  a  long  series  of  years,  with  the  single  exception 
of  1847,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  in  July,  a  festival,  to  which  the  members 
of  the  School  Board,  all  the  teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools,  the  medal  scholars  of  the  current  year,  and  a 
limited  number  of  guests  are  invited.  These  festivals 
have  hitherto  taken  place  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  the 
time  been  occupied  with  addresses,  music,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  medal  scholars  to  the  Mayor,  presentation 
of  bouquets  and  a  collation,  which  last  has  formed  the 
principal  feature  of  the  occasion.  During  the  past  year 
a  change  has  been  inaugurated  in  this  respect,  which, 
as  it  forms,  in  some  sort,  an  era  in  our  school  history, 
and  promises  hereafter  to  supplant  the  annual  festivi- 
ties in  Faneuil  Hall,  demands  at  our  hands  a  somewhat 
extended  notice. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1858,  a  series  of  orders  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  Upham,  from  the  Committee  on  Music,  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  exhibition  of 
the  musical  department  of  the  Public  Schools,  to  be 
held  at  such  time  and  place  as  should,  on  consideration, 
be  found  most  suitable  and  convenient.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Kules  and  Eegula- 
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tions,  who  subsequently  through  their  chairman,  Eev 
Dr.  Lothrop,  reported  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  the  following  orders. 

Ordered,  That  there  shall  be  an  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Musical  Department  of  the  Public  Schools,  to  be  held  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  school  vacation  in  May,  between  the 
hours  of  12  and  2,  P.  M.,  at  such  place  as  the  Committee  on 
Music  may  select,  and  that  said  Committee  shall  have  the  su- 
pervision of  said  exhibitions,  and  power 'to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  therefor. 

Ordered,  That  for  this  year,  the  usual  School  Festival  in 
Faneuil  Hall  be  suspended,  and  that  in  place  thereof  there  be 
held  at  the  Music-Hail,  at  4  P.  M.,  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  a  Musical  Exhibition  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  connection  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  medal  scholars  to  the  Mayor,  the  presentation 
of  bouquets,  speeches,  addresses,  &c,  and  that  a  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  act  with  the  Committee  on  Music 
as  a  joint  special  committee,  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  first  of  these  orders 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  second  was  passed  by  the 
Board,  as  reported  from  the  Committee.  Messrs. 
Chandler  Eobbins,  John  P.  Putnam,  Farnham  Plummer, 
Edwin  Wright,  and  A.  B.  Hall,  were  appointed  as  the 
general  committee  of  five,  to  act  with  the  Committee 
on  Music,  in  carrying  the  measure  into  effect.  The 
festival  was  held  accordingly  in  the  Boston  Music-Hall, 
at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  27th  of  July  last.  A  choir 
of  twelve  hundred  children,  selected  with  care  from 
the  first  and  second  classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
throughout  the  city,  had  been  prepared,  by  previous 
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practice  and  rehearsals,  to  sing  in  unison  the  music 
appropriated  for  the  occasion.  The  large  size  of  the 
building  in  which  the  exercises  were  held,  allowed  a 
departure  to  a  considerable  extent  from  previous  restric- 
tions as  to  numbers,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  partici- 
pants, the  diploma  scholars  and  parents  of  the  medal 
scholars  were  now  included,  and  invitations  were  extend- 
ed to  the  members  of  the  City  Government  and  numer- 
ous distinguished  guests.  An  assemblage  of  some  four 
thousand  persons,  including  the  children,  were  present. 
The  choristers  selected  for  the  occasion  were  disposed 
on  comfortable  seats,  built  up  in  tiers  from  the  platform 
of  the  orchestral  stage,  rising  and  receding,  in  semi- 
circular form,  to  the  upper  balconies  of  the  hall,  —  a 
height  of  nearly  forty  feet  from  the  main  floor.  In  the 
midst,  in  a  place  by  itself,  stood  appropriately  the 
bronze  statue  of  Beethoven,  crowned  and  garlanded 
with  flowers. 

The  exercises  commenced  with  a  voluntary  upon  the 
organ,  followed  by  a  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden. 
The  whole  choir  of  twelve  hundred  children,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  then  sung  in  unison 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  form  of  a  Gregorian  chant, 
after  which  the  Eev.  Chandler  Robbins,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  from  the  School  Board  having  charge  of  the 
festival,  welcomed  the  audience  in  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress. A  select  air  was  next  played  by  the  Germania 
Band. 

The  Chair  then  called  upon  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Music  Committee,  who,  he  said,  would  give 
some  account  of  the  introduction  of  music  into  our 
Common  School  System,  and  detail  with  more  distinct- 
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ness  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  change  now 
inaugurated  in  the  celebration  of  the  School  Festival. 
These  remarks  we  give  in  full  as  follows  : 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  UPHAM. 

«  It  is,  I  need  not  say,  with  diffidence  and  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  undertake  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Music  Com- 
mittee at  this  time.  A  few  words  may,  however,  very  properly 
be  demanded  of  some  of  us,  as  to  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  this  new  feature  —  this  innovation,  as  some  may  be  disposed 
to  call  it,  in  the  good  old  established  routine  of  the  annual 
school  jubilee.  A  full  explanation  would  involve  the  history 
of  music,  as  connected  with  the  system  of  public  school  in- 
struction, in  other  countries  and  in  our  own.  But  I  shall  not 
take  up  time  for  that,  any  further  than  barely  to  allude  to 
one  or  two  facts  and  dates. 

u  Passing  over  this  history,  then,  as  connected  with  Ger- 
many, where  the  system  originated,  and  whence  it  spread  into 
Holland,  into  Switzerland,  and  later  into  France,  we  find  it, 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  engaging  the  attention  of  ed- 
ucationists in  Great  Britain.  Not  there,  indeed,  without 
serious  and  strong  and  strenuous  opposition  at  first,  for  our 
English  brethren  are  never  too  ready  to  espouse  any  innova- 
tion, however  much  they  may  be  convinced  of  its  utility.  So 
when  Mr.  Wyse,  a  prominent  member  of  Parliament,  first 
ventured  to  hint  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  singing  should 
be  taught  in  all  the  schools,  as  in  Germany,  the  sugges- 
tion was  received  with  ridicule  and  with  laughter  only.  The 
same  spirit  of  opposition  afterwards  elicited  from  the  celebra- 
ted John  Hullah,  who  engaged  early  and  fought  long  and  suc- 
cessfully as  a  champion  in  this  cause,  the  quaint  but  forcible 
remark,  1  Yea,  verily,  thanks  to  the  arduous  labors  of  those 
who  well  addressed  themselves  to  ears  once  as  deaf  as  stone 
walls  on  this  subject,  the  principle  is  now,  at  length,  recognized 
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by  all  the  educational  societies  in  the  realm.'  Once  recog- 
nized, it  spread  rapidly  over  the  country.  In  Scotland,  even, 
in  spite  of  her  national  prejudices,  among  the  followers  of 
the  sturdy  old  Covenanters,  who  had  been  wont  to  shake  their 
fists  in  the  face  of  all  such  pagan  practices,  it  was  shortly 
acknowledged  as  a  fitting  element  in  the  education  of  her 
youth.  And  in  Ireland  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  —  for 
Ireland  is  the  Italy  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  North. 
In  her  the  genius  of  music  and  the  arts  exists  naturally,  in 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  in  either  of  her  more  fa- 
vored sister  realms.  The  harp  is  her  rightful  emblem.  Her 
patriot  poet,  Tom  Moore,  well  knew,  as  he  penned  those 
lyrics  and  songs  which  are  to  Ireland  as  household  words,  that 
he  spoke  to  hearts  as  readily  responsive  to  the  melody  of  his 
muse  as  are  the  chords  of  the  iEolian  lyre  to  the  wooing  of 
the  winds. 

"  About  the  same  time  with  this  movement  in  Great  Britain, 
occurred  the  introduction  of  music  into  our  Boston  schools. 
Just  twenty-one  years  ago,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  it  was  tried  as  an  experiment,  in 
a  single  one  only  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  at  first,  I  need 
not  say  the  trial  was  satisfactory,  and  that  ever  since  music 
has  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  Boston  system  of  school 
instruction.  A  little  more  than  a  year  since,  a  series  of  orders 
was  offered  in  the  School  Board  by  the  present  efficient 
Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee,  having  for  their  object  to 
raise  this  department  to  a  nearer  level  in  importance  with 
that  of  other  branches  of  study.  They  were  passed  by  a 
large  majority.  It  is  the  more  effectually  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  these  orders,  that  the  performance  of 
choral  music  is  to  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  festival  exer- 
cises to-day ;  and  on  this,  the  coming  of  age  of  the  system,  so  far 
as  Boston  is  concerned,  to  inaugurate  an  advanced  and  per- 
manent step  in  its  progress ;  for,  if  the  present  experiment, 
and  experiment  it  must  be  called,  shall  prove  in  any  adequate 
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degree  satisfactory,  it  is  our  hope — I  speak  at  least  for  my- 
self—  I  believe,  also,  for  every  member  of  the  Music  Com- 
mittee, and,  I  trust,  the  whole  School  Board  —  that,  hereafter, 
a  distinct  and  separate  exhibition  of  the  musical  department 
of  the  schools  will  be  annually  held,  which,  from  small  be- 
ginnings, shall  grow,  at  length,  into  an  important  and  perma- 
nent institution. 

"I  have  no  time  to  go  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  all  the 
objects,  influences  and  expected  results  of  such  measure,  if 
adopted  and  carried  out.  I  might,  indeed,  enter  into  a  com- 
putation, if  necessary,  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  twenty- 
four  thousand  scholars  in  our  schools  may,  when  the  recently 
adopted  system  of  a  more  thorough  and  extended  musical 
instruction  shall  have  come  fully  into  operation,  be  fitted  to 
take  a  creditable  part  in  such  public  exercises.  Suffice  it  to 
say  now,  that,  judging  from  promises  in  the  fifty  or  sixty  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  Schools,  which,  in  the  distribution  of  du- 
ties, it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  personally  to  visit  and  examine, 
the  force  will  ultimately  be  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  a 
building  to  contain  them. 

u  I  am  aware  of  the  popular  objection  against  this  and  all 
measures  of  a  similar  nature  proposed  in  connection  with  our 
schools.  They  tend,  it  is  said,  to  preoccupy  and  engross  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  practical  things. 
More  than  this,  it  has  been  asserted  that  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  in  music  is  inconsistent  with  an  exalted  standard 
of  scholarship.  I  say  this  is  the  common  and  popular  objection  ; 
but,  like  many  other  popular  and  traditionary  sayings,  I  believe 
it  to  have  been  too  readily  taken  for  granted,  without  due  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  the  assertion  be  founded  in  truth.  In  my 
own  school  experiences,  I  remember  that  many  of  those  who 
were  skilled  in  music  and  largely  devoted  to  the  practice  of  it, 
were  also  the  first  in  rank  on  the  merit  roll.  And  I  appeal  to  the 
worthy  and  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  with 
whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  associated  as  a  classmate  in  col- 
10 
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lege,  as  to  whether  his  recollections  do  not  tally  with  mine  in 
this  particular.  The  distinguished  scholar,  the  statesman  and 
orator,  to  whose  eloquence  we  hope  soon  to  listen,  whose  em- 
inent taste  in  music  and  in  art  we  all  acknowledge  and  admire, 
and  who  himself  once  played  a  very  acceptable  trombone  in 
the  Pierian  Sodality  at  Cambridge,  can  answer  for  himself 
and  for  Harvard.  And  the  predominance  of  medal  and  di- 
ploma scholars  in  these  choral  ranks,  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  the  error,  as  regards  our  Boston  schools.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  for  the  present,  then,  that  music  is,  in  itself,  a  benefit 
as  a  study. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  plan  which  we  now  inaugurate  to 
the  schools  themselves,  in  elevating  and  advancing  the  stand- 
ard of  musical  instruction,  are,  I  think,  self-evident.  I  need 
not  take  up  the  time  to  recite  them. 

"  Let  me  allude,  however,  to  one  of  its  natural  results,  ex- 
trinsic to  the  school,  and,  in  my  own  mind,  a  most  interesting 
and  important  one,  which  is  this :  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  a  generation  will  thus  be  trained  up  to  engage  accepta- 
bly in  the  music  of  the  church,  in  the  form  of  congregational 
singing ;  which  when  properly  done,  I  hold  to  be  the  best  and 
most  impressive  form  of  devotional  music.  Says  the  good 
old  Roger  Ascham,  in  writing  from  Augsburg,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  this  point:  'Three  or  four 
thousand  singing  at  a  time  in  a  church  here,  is  but  a  trifle.' 
I  could  wish  such  trifles  might  obtain  in  the  middle  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  in  our  churches.  This,  indeed,  is  what 
we  have  been  aiming  at  and  attempting,  for  so  many  years,  in 
this  country,  in  vain,  to  accomplish  —  not  because,  as  has 
sometimes  been  said,  we  have  no  congregations,  nor  altogether 
because  our  congregations  cannot  sing ;  but  because,  for  lack 
of  previous  methodical  training,  they  cannot  sing  together. 
Now  the  effect  of  such  annual  exhibitions  will  be,  to  ensure 
exactness  in  the  system  of  instruction,  and  method  and  uni- 
formity in  the  results.    The  nature  of  the  case  presupposes 
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this ;  for,  in  the  study  of  those  compositions,  at  least,  which 
are  to  be  sung  together  at  the  festival,  there  must,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  all  the  schools,  be  absolute  uniformity  —  in  point  of 
time,  and  method  and  movement  —  in  form,  and  enuncia- 
tion and  delivery,  and  in  the  apprehension  of  the  spirit  and 
expression  of  the  music.  Establish  this  measure,  then,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  rising  generation  will  have  in  their  heads, 
in  their  hearts  and  upon  their  tongues,  a  repertoire  of  sacred 
music,  always  ready,  always  adapted  to  the  singing  of  a  great 
congregation,  and  such  as  will  never  wear  out.  Once  estab- 
lish this  measure,  as  a  distinct  and  annual  institution,  and  you 
make  the  congregational  music  of  the  church  as  much  the 
property  of  Massachusetts,  and  ultimately  of  New  England, 
as  it  is  now,  in  its  perfection,  almost  exclusively  that  of  Hol- 
land and  certain  parts  of  Germany. 

"  A  word  as  to  the  impression,  the  legitimate  impression 
and  effect  of  the  occasion  itself,  if  carried  out  in  its  integrity, 
on  both  participants  and  hearers.  The  plan,  though  never  to 
my  knowledge  attempted  here,  at  least  on  so  large  and  com- 
plete a  scale  as  we  propose,  is  not  without  a  precedent 
abroad.  Haydn  once  expressed  himself  as  having  been  never 
more  affected  than  by  the  simple  singing  in  unison  of  the  four 
thousand  charity  children,  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  in 
London.  This  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  good 
old  custom  remains  there  yet,  and  in  the  same  form.  Nor  is 
it  alone  in  the  great  and  sensitive  heart  of  Haydn,  but  upon 
the  masses  and  men  of  ordinary  musical  susceptibilities  as 
well,  that  such  effects  are  produced.  I  shall  long  remember, 
indeed  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  left  on  my  own 
mind,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  at  which  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  present  a  few  years  since.  And  I  speak  of  this 
experience  in  immediate  connection  with  that  of  the  great 
composer,  to  illustrate  the  effect  —  the  similar  effect,  from  the 
same  cause  on  human  natures,  though  the  very  antipodes  of 
each  other  in  all  things  else.    There  was,  on  the  occasion  to 
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which  I  allude,  an  audience  of  some  fifteen  thousand  persons, 
extending  out  into  the  naves  and  transepts  of  the  church. 
The  children,  now  increased  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  in  num- 
ber, were  ranged  on  benches,  rising  and  receding  in  ainphi- 
theatrical  form,  from  the  floor  to  near  the  springing  of  the 
arch  of  the  dome.  They  were,  in  age,  about  the  average  of 
the  scholars  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  though  far  inferior  to 
them  in  point  of  intellectuality  and  acquirement.  They 
all  sang  together  in  unison,  with  the  harmony  only  of  a  pow- 
erful organ  as  a  basis,  the  simple  melody  of  old  Gregorian 
chants  and  German  chorals  mostly,  though  ending,  as  I  well 
remember,  with  the  sublime  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  Handel. 
Now,  how  much  of  that  e'ffect  may  have  been  attributable,  in 
my  own  case,  to  the  associations  of  the  time  and  place,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  decide ;  but  of  all  my  musical  experiences  be- 
fore or  since  —  whether  of  the  choicest  instrumentation  or 
the  grandest  combinations  of  choral  harmony  —  whether  I 
should  mention  the  efficient  rendering,  by  six  hundred  picked 
voices,  of  the  Elijah  and  Messiah  in  this  our  own  Music-Hall 
a  year  ago  —  the  great  choral  performances  at  the  opening 
of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Dublin,  and  in  various  parts  of 
England  —  the  clash  and  clang  of  collected  scores  of  military 
bands  in  France  —  the  celebration  of  high  and  festal  mass  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  —  the  shoutings  of  the  huo-e  cono;re- 
gations  in  the  fine  old  Lutheran  temples  of  worship  at  Dres- 
den, fit  Leipsic,  and  elsewhere  —  the  chanting  of  the  march- 
ing thousands  along  the  highways,  and  in  fields  and  churches, 
in  their  autumnal  pilgrimages  in  South  Germany  —  or  the 
splendid  achievements,  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  those  great 
musical  gatherings  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  vintage 
time ;  —  all,  all,  I  say,  have  failed  to  leave  in  my  memory  an 
effect  so  deep,  so  lasting,  so  solemn,  so  impressive. 

"And,  if  such  things  can  be  done  in  London,  they  can  be  done 
here ;  —  if  success,  such  as  this,  can  be  achieved  out  of  the 
materials  which  make  up  that  choir  of  charity  school  children 
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in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  much  more  can  it  be  accom- 
plished, in  connection  with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  sys- 
tem of  public  school  instruction,  in  Boston ;  not  in  these  first 
feeble  experiments,  indeed,  but  by  patient  and  systematic 
and  well-directed  and  constant  and  continued  effort.  But 
this  is  only  an  immediate  and  pleasing  accessory  of  our  plan, 
a  gratifying  success  indeed,  if  obtained — and,  in  my  own 
mind,  a  desirable  one,  if  it  but  lead  to  the  addition,  in  the  limit- 
ed calendar  of  our  festival  days,  of  another  and  that  so  esthetic 
and  rational  a  jubilee. 

"  And  here  again  we  may  be  met  with  the  utilitarian  objec- 
tion, cui  bono  ?  which,  by  a  somewhat  liberal  translation,  might 
justly  be  interpreted,  in  the  New  England  tongue,  will  it  pay  ? 
But  what,  I  would  ask,  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  is  the  end 
and  object  of  education  ?  Is  it  to  develop  the  intellectual 
part  of  our  natures  only, — the  working  faculties  merely,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  moral  and  physical, — leaving  the  emotions  and 
affections  to  run  riot  or  take  care  of  themselves  as  best 
they  may  ?  "Would  this  be  rational — would  it  be  philosophi- 
cal in  this  our  land  and  in  our  day  ?  Consider,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  our  country  and  the 
characteristics  of  its  people  —  a  toiling,  speculating,  money- 
getting,  fast-living,  excitable  race  —  wearing  themselves  out 
with  labor  or  with  thought,  reckless  and  impatient  always. 
Was  there  ever  a  nation  more  requiring  the  amenities  of  life, — 
more  needing  an  infusion  of  the  esthetic  among  the  harsh  and 
discordant  elements  of  their  composition  ?  Story,  in  his  ap- 
propriate ode  at  the  inauguration  of  our  noble  statue  of 
Beethoven,  well  expressed  this  idea  when  he  said :  — 

*  Never  is  a  Nation  finished,  while  it  wants  the  grace  of  Art : 
Use  must  borrow  robes  from  beauty ;  life  must  rise  above  the 
mart ; 

Here,  as  yet,  in  our  Republic,  in  the  furrows  of  our  soil, 
Slowly  grow  Art's  timid  blossoms,  'neath  the  heavy  foot 
of  toil. 

Spurn  it  not,  but  spare  it  —  nurse  it,  till  it  gladdens  all  the 
land.' 
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"  And  this  is  what,  as  a  nation,  we  are  just  beginning  to  do. 
In  the  cities  along  our  Atlantic  shores,  at  any  rate,  the  galr 
leries  of  our  Athenaeums,  the  recent  meritorious  collections 
of  pictures,  public  and  private  —  the  growing  disposition  to 
ornament  with  groups  of  statuary  our  squares  and  public 
buildings,  and  our  National  Capitol,  and  the  increasing  beauty 
of  our  architecture,  are  witnesses  to  it. 

"  Says  the  poet  I  have  already  quoted  — 

'  Topmost  crown  of  ancient  Athens  towered  the  Phidean 
Parthenon, 

Upon  Freedom's  noble  forehead,  Art,  the  starry  jewel,  shone.' 

"  I  would  it  might  sparkle  on  the  front  of  this  Modern 
Athens  as  well. 

"  Now,  music,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  the  handmaid  of 
painting  and  sculpture  —  their  gentler  sister,  more  refining 
and  humanizing  in  its  influences  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Shall  we  pause,  then,  or  retrogade  in  this  movement  which 
has  introduced  and  recognized  it  in  our  schools  ?  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I  look  rather,  in  the  future,  —  though  the  time  is 
not  yet, —  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  by  the  establishment, 
in  connection  with  our  system  of  public  school  instruction,  of 
a  conservatory  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  kindred  institutions  abroad.  But  the 
time  fails  me  to  more  than  suggest  these  topics.  I  am  aware 
that  I  have  already  exceeded  my  allotted  time,  and  I  beg  par- 
don for  trespassing  so  long  on  your  patience." 

The  old  tune  of  "Dundee/'  with  organ  accompani- 
ment, was  next  sung  by  the  children,  under  the  con- 
ductorship  of  Carl  Zerrahn,  to  the  words  of  the  fol- 
lowing 

HYMN. 

"Lord  of  the  Harvest,  God  of  grace, 

Send  down  thy  heavenly  rain  ; 
In  vain  we  plant,  without  thine  aid, 
And  water  too,  in  vain. 
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"  Ne'er  may  our  hearts  be  like  the  rock, 
Where  but  the  blade  can  spring, 
Which,  scorched  with  heat,  becomes  by  noon 
A  dead  and  useless  thing. 

"  But  may  our  hearts,  like  fertile  soil, 
Receive  the  heavenly  word  ; 
So  shall  our  fair  and  ripened  fruits 
Their  hundred  fold  afford." 

The  hymn  concluded,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
was  announced  and  spoke  as  follows : 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  WINTHROP. 

"  I  hardly  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  I  can  find  to 
say  in  the  brief  moment  which  I  feel  at  liberty  to  occupy  this 
afternoon,  and  more  especially  after  so  much  has  been  so  well 
said  already,  which  will  be  in  any  degree  worthy  of  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present ;  or  which  will  not  rather  seem  like  a 
rude  and  harsh  interruption  of  the  melodious  strains  which 
we  are  here  to  enjoy.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  a  mere  unaccom- 
panied solo,  from  almost  any  human  voice  —  even  were  it  a 
hundred  fold  better  tuned  and  better  trained  than  my  own  — 
must  sound  flat  and  feeble  when  brought  into  such  imme- 
diate contrast  with  the  choral  harmonies  to  which  we  have 
just  been  listening. 

"  But  I  could  not  altogether  resist  the  temptation  (so 
kindly  presented  to  me  by  my  valued  friend,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,)  to  identify  myself,  even  ever 
so  humbly,  with  this  charming  festival  —  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  our  city  —  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  thanking  him  and  his 
associates,  now  that  I  am  here,  for  counting  me  worthy  to  be 
included  among  those  whom  they  have  selected  to  supply  the 
brief  interludes  to  these  delightful  performances  of  the  chil- 
dren.   I  am  afraid  I  have  no  great  faculty  at  firing  a  minute 
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gun  —  not  even  so  much  as  I  once  had  in  playing  on  that 
trombone  to  which  my  friend  has  so  pleasantly  alluded  —  but 
I  am  sure  I  shall  have  fulfilled  every  reasonable  expectation, 
if  I  may  have  aided  in  breaking  the  fall  of  this  noble  choir, 
as  they  pass  along  so  triumphantly  from  key  to  key,  from 
choral  to  choral. 

"  Seriously,  my  friends,  among  all  the  numerous  reforms 
which  have  been  witnessed  in  our  community  of  late  years,  I 
know  of  none  more  signal  or  more  felicitous  —  none  with 
which  any  one  might  well  be  more  justly  proud  to  associate 
his  name  —  than  that  of  which  this  occasion  is  the  brilliant 
and  beautiful  inauguration.  I  would  not  disparage  or  depre- 
ciate the  annual  School  Festivals  of  the  olden  time.  I  have 
not  forgotten,  I  can  never  forget,  the  delight  with  which, 
more  years  ago  than  I  might  care  to  specify  in  precisely  this 
presence,  I  myself  obtained  a  medal-boy's  ticket  to  the  old 
Faneuil  Hall  dinner;  nor  how  proudly  I  filed  off  with  my 
cherished  compeers  behind  the  chairs  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
city  —  after  the  cloth  was  removed  —  to  receive  their  recog- 
nition and  benediction,  before  they  proceeded  to  their 
speeches  and  sentiments,  and  to  the  discussion  of  their  nuts 
and  wine.  I  rejoice  to  remember,  in  passing,  that  the  Mayor 
of  that  day  —  though  to  my  boyish  eye,  he  was  even  then  a 
venerable  person  —  still  lives  to  adorn  the  community  over 
which  he  so  worthily  presided  —  still  walks  erect  among 
us  to  receive  the  daily  homage  of  our  respect  and  affection. 
You  have  all  anticipated  me  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  the 
elder  Quincy.  But  how  poor  were  even  the  most  sumptuous 
viands  of  those  occasions,  shorn,  as  they  were,  of  the  best 
grace  of  every  modern  festive  board  —  deprived  altogether 
of  the  participation  or  the  presence  of  the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  city,  and  prepared  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
mere  animal  appetites.  What  funeral  baked  meats  they  were 
at  the  best,  when  contrasted  with  the  exquisite  entertainment 
for  eye,  ear,  mind,  heart,  soul,  which  we  are  this  day  enjoy- 
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ing.  I  have  only  to  regret  that  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Minister  from  Great  Britain,  whom  we  had  all  hoped  to  wel- 
come on  this  occasion,  should  have  been  prevented  by  en- 
gagements at  Washington,  from  lending  to  the  occasion,  as  I 
am  sure  he  most  gladly  would  have  done,  his  genial  presence 
and  eloquent  words. 

"  And  now,  let  us  hope,  my  friends,  that  the  inspirations  of 
this  hour  and  of  this  scene  will  not  be  lost  on  the  young 
hearts  which  are  throbbing  and  swelling  around  us.  We  are 
too  much  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  future  as  quite  beyond 
human  control  or  foresight.  And  it  is  true  that  no  consulta- 
tion of  oracles,  no  casting  of  horoscopes,  no  invocation  of 
spirits,  will  unvail  to  us  the  mysteries  which  lie  beyond  this 
sublunary  sphere.  But  we  may  not  forget  that  the  immediate 
future  of  our  own  community  is  before  us — visibly,  audibly, 
bodily  before  us  —  in  the  persons  of  these  young  children  of 
the  schools.  These  boys,  I  need  not  say,  are  the  men  of  the 
future,*  and,  under  God,  the  masters  of  the  future.  The  ever 
moving  procession  of  human  life  will  pass  on  a  few  steps,  and 
they  will  be  on  the  platforms,  and  we  shall  be  beneath  the 
sod.  But  to-day  we  are  not  merely  their  examples  and  mod- 
els, but  their  masters  and  mentors ;  and  these  schools  are 
the  studios,  in  which,  by  God's  help,  they  may  be  formed  and 
fashioned  and  shaped  as  we  will.  Yes,  my  friends,  not  by  any 
idle  rappings  on  senseless  tables,  but  by  simply  knocking  at  our 
own  honest  school-room  doors,  and  asking  how  many  boys 
and  girls  there  are  within,  and  what  is  their  mental  and  phy- 
sical and  moral  and  spiritual  condition  and  culture,  —  we 
may  find  a  revelation  of  the  future,  hardly  less  sure  or  less 
exact  than  if  it  were  written  in  letters  of  light  by  the  pen  of 
inspiration. 

"  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  recorded  of  England's  great 
hero,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  that,  on  some  visit  to  Eton 
School  in  his  old  age,  while  gazing  upon  those  well  remem- 
bered scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  when  allusion  had  been 
11 
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made  by  some  of  his  companions  to  the  great  exploits  of  his 
manhood,  he  exclaimed  —  'Yes,  yes,  it  was  at  Eton  that 
Waterloo  was  won.'  And  not  a  few  of  you,  my  young  friends, 
will  one  day  or  other  be  heard  confessing  that  the  best 
victories  of  your  mature  life  have  been  virtually  won  or  lost 
at  school. 

"  There  was,  indeed,  a  deep  significance  in  the  arrangement 
of  that  old  choral  trio,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians  —  for  even  the  sternness 
of  Sparta  did  not  disdain  the  employment  of  music  in  their 
festive  celebrations.  They  are  said  to  have  had  three  choirs 
corresponding  to  the  three  periods  of  human  life. 

"  The  old  men  began  — 

1  Once  in  battle  bold  we  shone  ; ' 
u  The  middle-aged  replied  — 

'  Try  us  j  our  vigor  is  not  gone  ; ' 
"  But  the  boys  concluded  — 

1  The  palm  remains  for  us  alone.' 

u  Yes,  young  children  of  the  schools,  the  palm  remains  for 
you  alone.  To  you,  alone,  certainly,  it  remains  still  to  strive 
for  it  and  to  win  it.  By  too  many  of  your  elders  it  has  been 
won  or  lost  already.  But  for  you,  the  whole  course  is  clear; 
the  whole  competition  free  and  open;  and  you  are  invited  to 
enter  upon  it  under  such  auspices,  and  with  such  advantages, 
as  were  never  before  enjoyed  beneath  the  sun.  May  the  in- 
spirations of  this  occasion  go  forth  with  you  to  the  trial, 
encouraging  and  animating  you  to  higher  and  higher  efforts 
for  success.  1  Excelsior,  Excelsior,'  the  motto  of  each  one  of 
you.  Above  all,  let  not  the  praises  of  God  be  the  mere  lip 
service  of  an  anniversary  festival,  nor  the  love  of  your  fellow 
men  and  of  your  country  —  the  true  harmonies  of  the  heart 

 die  away  with  the  fading  echoes  of  a  jubilee  chorus.  And 

while  you  strive  to  fulfil  every  duty  to  your  neighbors  and 
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yourselves,  and  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  world  in 
which  you  live  —  may  you  ever  look  forward  with  humble 
faith  and  trust,  to  the  day,  of  which  you  are  just  about  to  sing, 
when  other  palms  than  those  of  mere  human  triumphs  may  be 
seen  in  your  hands,  and  when,  with  a  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number,  you  may  be  permitted  to  mingle  in  other  and 
nobler  songs  than  any  which  can  be  fully  learned  on  earth ! " 

Pertinent  addresses  were  also  made  by  His  Honor 
the  Mayor,  His  Excellency  Governor  Banks,  and  Hon. 
J.  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools, 
which  we  regret  the  space  appropriated  for  this  sketch 
does  not  permit  us  to  copy  entire  and  place  on  record 
here. 

After  the  speaking,  the  fine  old  choral  of  Martin 
Luther,  called  the  Judgment  Hymn, 

"  Great  God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear," 

was  performed  by  the  children,  with  organ  and  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  Then  followed  the  customary  cer- 
emony of  the  presentation  of  bouquets  to  the  Medal 
Scholars  by  the  Mayor,  the  Band,  meanwhile,  playing  a 
selection  of  patriotic  and  martial  airs.  The  winners  of 
these  honors,  ranged  in  order  in  the  front  rows  of  the 
balconies  around  the  hall,  were  then  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  in  the  following  words : 

REV.  DR.  R0BBINS'  PARTING  ADDRESS. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  you,  my  young  friends,  to  understand 
the  emotions  which  are  stirred  in  my  heart  and  in  the  hearts 
of  those  around  me,  as  we  contemplate  the  spectacle  which 
you  present  to  us.  It  is  beyond  your  power  to  conceive  of 
the  yearning  interest  with  which  we  turn  to  you  and  address 
you.    We,  I  say  —  for  it  is  not  in  my  own  name  that  I  now 
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speak.  It  is  in  the  name  of  a  thousand  hearts  whose  sym- 
pathies, melted  together  into  one  glowing  tide,  flow  out  to 
embrace  you.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  City  —  which  has 
faithfully  performed  to  you  its  duty  of  education,  and  now 
looks  to  you,  and  demands  of  you  as  faithfully  to  perform 
your  duty  of  honorable  service.  It  is  in  the  name  of  your 
fathers  and  mothers  —  whose  eyes  look  up  to  you  moistened 
with  grateful  joy,  while  their  hearts  are  leaping  with  mingled 
love  and  hope  and  solicitude.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  in- 
structors and  guardians  of  our  schools  —  who  have  lavished 
upon  you  their  choicest  care,  not  to  gratify  your  selfish  ambi- 
tion by  the  bright  honors  with  which  they  deck  you  to-day, 
but  to  qualify  you  to  be  useful,  and  arouse  you  to  the  noblest 
emulation.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  generations  which  are 
before  you  —  by  the  harvest  of  whose  labors  you  have  been 
nourished ;  and  of  the  generations  which  are  coming  after  you 
—  who  look  to  you  to  lead  them  upward.  It  is  in  the  name  of 
learning,  and  virtue,  and  honor,  and  duty.  Above  all,  it  is  in 
the  great  and  holy  name  of  Him  who  has  made  you  par- 
takers of  his  richest  gifts,  and  will  hold  you  answerable  for 
your  improvement  or  neglect  of  them. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  these  I  speak,  and  in  their  name  I  con- 
gratulate, I  admonish,  I  bless  you. 

u  The  rewards  of  successful  scholarship  are  glittering  on 
your  necks  and  blossoming  in  your  hands.  We  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  your  joy  at  receiving  these  marks  of  the  approba- 
tion of  your  teachers,  these  trophies  of  your  industry  and 
intelligence.  Laboriously  and  fairly  won  —  as  we  trust  they 
have  been  by  all  of  you  —  they  are  indeed  beautiful  and  hon- 
orable. We  would  not  undervalue  them.  We  would  not 
have  you  esteem  them  lightly.  But  we  count  them  worthless, 
and  worse  than  worthless,  if  they  are  perverted  to  the  grati- 
fication of  your  vanity,  or  the  nourishment  of  your  pride. 
They  are  not  given  to  you  that  you  may  be  satisfied  with  past 
attainments,  but  that  you  may  be  stimulated  to  higher.  They 
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are  not  bestowed  to  grace  your  triumph  over  your  rivals,  but 
to  animate  you  to  surpass  yourselves.  Value  them,  my  young 
friends,  your  school  distinctions,  and  preserve  them.  But 
wear  them  modestly;  wear  them  with  true  humility;  wear 
them  with  disinterestedness ;  wear  them  with  gratitude  for 
the  gifts  and  advantages  with  which  Providence  has  indulged 
and  entrusted  you.  Wear  them  as  monitors  of  duty;  as 
prompters  to  further  attainments ;  as  the  first  fruits  of  an  un- 
ending harvest  of  praiseworthy  achievements  and  unspotted 
honors.  Let  no  low  passion  corrupt  the  hearts  that  are  beat- 
ing now  with  youth's  warm  and  generous  impulses  in  the 
bosoms  which  swell  beneath  those  silver  shields.  Let  no  un- 
worthy deed  defile  the  hands  which  hold  those  lovely  and 
fragrant  tokens  of  your  Creator's  goodness,  which  we  have 
placed  in  them,  not  only  as  signs  of  our  approval,  but  as  sym- 
bols of  those  fair  and  pure  results  that  should  adorn  and 
enrich  your  lives. 

u  But  I  must  not  forget  that  while  you  have  been  successful, 
some  of  your  companions  have  been  disappointed.  I  am  sure 
that  you  yourselves  do  not  forget  them.  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  spared  from  your  own  joy  a  tender  and  generous  thought 
for  them.  Some  of  them  have  been  less  deserving  than  your- 
selves. Many  of  them  have  not  been  less  faithful,  only  less 
fortunate.  Let  all  such  be  satisfied  with  the  sweetest  of  all 
rewards — the  consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty. 
And  let  them  not  be  discouraged ;  let  no  one  of  us,  for  whose 
brow  no  laurel  leaf  has  yet  unfolded,  be  discouraged.  Life 
has  other  and  higher  prizes  than  those  which  we  have  failed 
to  secure.  Its  highest  prizes  are  ever  open  to  us  all.  We 
can  be  faithful,  we  can  be  just,  we  can  be  generous.  We  can 
ever  mount  higher  in  knowledge,  virtue  and  piety.  We  can 
act  well  our  part.  We  can  serve  our  generation  in  the  lot 
and  with  the  abilities  God  may  please  to  assign  to  us.  And 
so  doing,  we  shall  reap  the  highest  of  all  satisfactions ;  we 
shall  be  crowned  with  the  fairest  honors ;  we  shall  win  the 
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undefiled  and  ever  blossoming  laurels  of  immortality.  We 
shall  glorify  our  God ;  and  when  at  last  He  shall  make  up  His 
jewels,  as  our  City  to-day  maketh  up  hers,  we  shall  have  a 
place  in  their  glittering  ranks." 

Then  followed  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  sung  to  the 
usual  hymn, 

"  Be  thou,  O  God,  exalted  high," 

with  full  accompaniments,  the  audience  also  rising  and 
joining  in  the  last  verse.  And,  with  a  benediction  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden,  the  exercises  of  this  interesting 
occasion  closed. 

"  Of  the  success  of  this  festival,  in  a  musical  point 
of  view,"  say  the  Music  Committee,  in  their  recent 
report,  "  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  extended  re- 
marks to  this  Board,  who,  having  been  present  them- 
selves, are  equally  qualified  with  the  Committee  to 
judge.  The  general  favor  with  which  the  change  was 
hailed,  and  the  uniform  expressions  of  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  which  have  come  to  their  knowledge,  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  recompense  your 
Committee  for  their  labors,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  en- 
courage and  dispose  the  Board  not  only  to  continue  the 
system  which  has  been  so  well  begun,  but,  by  their 
sympathy  and  cooperation,  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  music  teachers,  and  establish  this  department 
upon  a  basis  as  firm  as  that  which  supports  any  other 
of  the  studies  pursued  in  our  common  schools." 

Mr.  Dwight,  also,  (the  able  Editor  of  Dwight's  Jour- 
nal of  Music,)  whose  taste  and  judgment  in  matters  of 
this  kind  are  justly  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  both 
in  our  own  country  and  abroad,  thus  speaks  of  the 
issue  of  the  experiment : 
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"  The  problem  of  producing  grand  and  edifying  musical 
effects,  by  combining  thousands  of  children's  voices  in  such 
very  simple  choral  strains  as  they  can  easily  be  taught  to  sing 
in  common  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  —  with  no  injury, 
but  with  much  help  to  their  general  education  —  was  now 
already  fully  solved.  How  little  faith  we  have  in  true  ideas  ! 
How  many  were  there,  even  of  those  well  convinced  in  reason 
of  the  soundness  of  the  plan,  that  had  at  all  anticipated  a 
success  so  beautiful  and  so  inspiring  ?  How  far  the  reality 
transcended  the  imagination  of  the  most  sanguine  advocates 
of  the  idea !  For  the  present  we  will  only  say,  that  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  Committee,  to  the 
Conductors,  Teachers  and  the  schools,  and  that  it  contains 
an  auspicious  future  in  the  matter  of  the  blending  of  musical 
with  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  our  youth.  We 
have  only  room  left  now  to  chronicle  the  complete  success 
of  the  first  Musical  Festival  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools." 


THE  LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


A.  — School  Room.  F.  —  Corridor.  D. — Clothes  Closet.  E.— Door  opening  outward  • 
B  —  Grass  Plot  in  Front.   C.  —  Gate.    G.  —  Yard.    H.  —  Water  Closets. 


SECOND  STORY. 
A.  —  School  Koom.   B.  —  Corridor.   C.  —  Clothes  Closet. 


SCHOLAR'S  DESK  AND  CHAIR. 


THE  LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  for  1857  contained 
a  detailed  description  of  the  Dwight  Grammar  School 
House,  accompanied  by  plans  and  a  perspective  view. 
The  Dwight  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of  a  de- 
scription, because  it  was  then  the  latest,  and  besides, 
it  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  most  approved  school 
edifices  which  had  been  erected  in  this  city  previously 
to  that  date.  The  class  which  it  represents  consists  of 
the  Lawrence,  the  Winthrop  and  the  Adams  Grammar 
School  buildings,  to  which  the  new  Franklin,  on  Ringgold 
street,  has  since  been  added.  These  five  structures  are 
similar  in  respect  to  size,  plan  and  style  of  architecture. 
They  are  well  adapted  to  our  system  of  organization 
and  classification  of  Grammar  Schools,  combining,  in  a 
high  degree,  economy  of  space  with  convenience  of 
arrangement  in  regard  to  school  rooms,  clothes  closets, 
corridors,  staircases  and  warming  apparatus. 

They  are  noble  edifices,  and  are  creditable  to  the  city, 
though  there  is  one  feature  in  their  plan  which  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  namely,  the  assembly  hall,  which 
is  deficient  both  in  size  and  symmetry  of  proportion. 
There  are  also  some  objections  to  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  places  school  rooms  so  high  up  as  the  fourth  story. 
But  though  these  buildings  are  economical  and  well- 
arranged,  not  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  their  archi- 
tectural appearance.  "The  style  of  architecture,"  as 
was  justly  remarked  in  the  description  above  alluded 
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to,  "  is  by  no  means  ornamental."  It  is,  indeed,  severely 
plain  for  public  buildings  of  so  much  importance. 

In  the  design  of  the  Lincoln  School  House,  which  is 
located  on  Broadway,  near  K  st.,  South  Boston,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  accomplished  architect,  J.  G.  F.  Bryant, 
Esq.,  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  interior  plan 
of  our  best  buildings,  with  an  effective  and  tasteful  ex- 
terior, and  this,  too,  without  any  material  increase  of 
expense.  A  comparison  of  the  external  view  of  this  fine 
building,  as  exhibited  in  the  cut,  opposite  the  title 
page,  with  the  style  of  those  before  erected,  will  show 
the  improvement  in  this  respect  which  has  evidently 
been  achieved. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  perpetuating 
that  boldness  and  almost  primitive  simplicity  of  style 
which  have  characterized  most  of  the  school  edifices  of 
the  city.  It  can  scarcely  be  deemed  too  much  to 
demand,  that  the  building  which  is  the  daily  resort  of 
our  children  and  youth,  and  in  which  their  mental  and 
moral  faculties  are  to  be  trained  and  unfolded,  should 
be  designed  with  careful  reference  to  the  rules  of  pro- 
portion, and  even  in  no  small  degree,  of  beauty.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  well  to  keep  this  object  in  view,  so 
far  as  it  is  consistent  with  a  wise  and  proper  economy. 
Harmony  of  style,  and  propriety  and  elegance  of  detail, 
will  never  be  without  their  refining  influences  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Alison, 
that  *  the  scenes  around  us  become,  as  it  were,  the  pe- 
destals on  which  our  souls  insensibly  exalt  themselves 
to  take  a  view  of  things  which  lie  beyond."  Nor  does 
it  seem  reasonable  that  the  public  edifices  of  a  city, 
distinguished  not  less  for  its  means  than  for  the  culture 
by  which  the  distribution  of  those  means  should  be 
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directed  and  controlled,  should  be  erected  without  any 
regard  to  those  just  principles  of  taste  which  have 
always  been  recognized  as  the  true  indices  of  the  refine- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  people. 

Influenced  by  these  liberal  considerations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  w7hom  the  charge  of  erecting  the  Lincoln 
Grammar  School  House  was  devolved,  selected  the 
design,  of  which  a  general  idea  is  given  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  It  presents  a  correct  and  well- 
proportioned  front,  having  a  recessed  centre  and  two 
slightly  projected  wings,  with  a  high  rusticated  base- 
ment of  freestone,  and  with  arched  openings  through- 
out. The  central  doorway  is  a  feature  of  considerable 
elegance  ;  and  the  single,  double  and  triple  windows 
throughout  the  front,  are  grouped  with  much  propriety 
and  harmony  of  effect.  The  introduction  of  a  hand- 
some balcony  to  the  three  central  windows  of  the  third 
story,  serves  to  mark  and  emphasize  that  portion  of  the 
composition,  and  the  bold  and  correct  profile  of  the 
main  cornice  crowns  the  whole  with  a  marked  dignity 
of  style,  to  which  it  is  believed  that  none  of  the  earlier 
structures  of  this  class  can  lay  any  rightful  claim.  The 
crowning  features  of  the  building  are  its  Mansard 
roof  and  its  cupola ;  forming  together  the  most  pleasing 
and  imposing  parts  of  the  structure. 

The  following  mechanical  description,  extracted 
from  the  "Specifications"  of  the  architect,  will  illus- 
trate the  interior  conveniences  of  the  building  and  its 
adjuncts,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  construction  and  the 
formation  of  the  exterior. 

"  The  building  is  a  '  parallelogram '  in  outline  of 
ground  plan,  measuring  93T42  feet  in  length,  and  6 It 2 
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feet  in  width,  outside  of  its  base  or  underpinning  course, 
at  the  ground  or  sidewalk  level  in  front  of  the  building. 
It  is  four  finished  stories  in  height,  with  an  '  unfinished ' 
cellar  story  over  its  whole  area,  which  is  partially  above, 
and  partially  beneath  ground.  The  cellar  is  9  feet  high. 
The  first,  second,  and  third  stories,  respectively,  12 i 
feet  high,  and  the  fourth  story  15  feet  high.  The  top  of 
the  gutter  of  the  outside  walls  is  located  4i%  feet  above 
the  ceiling  of  the  fourth  story,  which  ceiling  is  formed 
immediately  upon  the  undersides  of  the  tie-beams  of 
the  roof  framing,  or  attic  flooring.  The  roof  is  6  hipped ' 
from  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  building,  and  is 
made  a  6  Mansard/  with  curved  sides  and  a  c  flat '  top ; 
the  height  above  the  top  of  cornice  to  the  top  of  the 
curve  of  the  roof  is  14  feet ;  its  '  flat '  is  located  in 
the  centre  of  the  length  and  width  thereof,  and  it 
measures  86J  feet  in  length  and  51  i  feet  in  width,  and 
has  a  pitch  over  its  surface  of  H  inches  to  a  foot.  The 
four  corners  of  the  roof  are  formed  as  projections ;  the 
spaces  between  the  projections  over  all  four  sides  of  the 
building  are  recessed  to  intersect  with  recesses  in 
the  faces  of  the  four  exterior  walls ;  said  projections  are 
hipped  over  the  inner  corner  of  each,  in  imitation  of 
the  hip  over  the  outer  corner  thereof — being  the. cor- 
ner hips  of  the  building.  The  recesses  in  the  faces  of 
the  four  exterior  walls  aforesaid  are  located  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  length  of  each  wall,  and  reach  the  whole 
height  of  said  walls,  to  meet  the  roof  recesses  above 
named.  The  recesses  in  the  front  and  rear  end  walls 
each  measure  21tV  feet  in  width,  and  those  in  the  two 
side  walls  23  feet  in  width.  Besides  the  four  recesses 
aforesaid,  there  are  recesses  in  the  faces  of  the  projec- 
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tions,  or  corners,  which  are  formed  to  each  exterior 
wall,  beneath  the  roof  projections  ;  these  recesses  reach 
from  the  ground  level  up  to  the  top  of  the  third  story, 
where  they  are  formed  with  semicircular  heads.  The 
recesses  in  the  corner  projections  of  the  front  and  rear 
ends  of  the  house  measure  11  feet  3  J  inches  wide,  and 
4  inches  deep,  and  are  single  recesses,  and  the  recesses 
in  the  corner  projections  of  the  two  side  walls  of  the 
house  are  11  feet  3  i  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  deep, 
and  are  double  recesses,  with  a  dividing  pilaster  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  width  of  each  of  the  same,  and 
double  semicircular  heads  to  each  recess,  springing  from 
said  pilasters.  The  four  exterior  walls  are  crowned 
with  a  cornice,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  formed  as 
a  gutter. 

u  The  interior  arrangement  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  stories  is  similar,  each  story  containing  four  apart- 
ments, located  in  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  measur- 
ing 32 A  feet  by  27if  feet  each ;  a  clothes  closet  to 
each  room,  measuring  15  feet  by  5B  feet  each  ;  two 
staircases  measuring  15tV  feet  by  10  feet  each,  and  a 
hall  measuring  24A  feet  by  22A  feet.  Said  rooms, 
closets,  staircases  and  halls  are  12  i  feet  high,  in  the 
clear,  in  each  story.  The  interior  of  the  fourth  or 
upper  story  is  arranged  with  two  rooms  in  the  two  front 
end  corners  of  the  house,  each  measuring  32t?  feet  by 
27xf  feet,  an  exhibition  hall  measuring  38t92-  feet  by 
56x\  feet,  across  the  rear  end  of  the  house.  There  are 
two  stairways  measuring  5  feet  by  10  feet;  a  clothes 
closet  for  each  of  the  two  rooms  aforesaid,  measuring 
511  feet  by  15  feet  each;  two  teachers'  rooms  (of  L 
form,)  measuring  5  feet  by  25  feet  each,  and  a  hall, 
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connecting  with  the  exhibition  hall,  measuring  22T\  feet 
by  24A  feet.  All  the  apartments,  halls,  closets  and 
staircases  aforesaid  in  the  four  stories  are  '  finished.' 
The  cellar  story  is  subdivided  into  four  apartments,  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  house,  two  staircases,  and  six  closets. 
The  apartments  in  the  cellar  are  each  to  contain  a 
furnace,  and  the  closets  are  used  for  fuel.  None  of  the 
cellar  apartments  or  closets  are  c  finished.'  There  is 
also  a  hall  in  the  centre,  of  the  length  and  width  of  the 
cellar  story,  into  which  the  mouths  of  the  four  furnaces, 
the  landing  of  the  staircases  and  the  doors  of  the  six 
fuel  closets  all  open. 

a  All  the  apartments,  halls  and  closets  in  the  fourth 
story  are  15  feet  high.  The  teachers'  rooms  in  this 
story  have  their  floors  located  two  feet  above  the  floors 
of  the  other  apartments.  Each  story  is  lighted  by 
windows  in  the  exterior  walls.  There  are  floor  lights  in 
the  hall  of  each  story,  immediately  beneath  the  cupola 
or  bell  tower,  which  crowns  the  roof  of  the  house,  in 
the  centre  of  its  length  and  width.  The  four  sides  of 
the  base  or  plinth  of  this  cupola  (above  the  roof  level,) 
contain  each  an  upright  skylight.  The  attic  or  area 
beneath  the  roof  is  lighted  by  light  stationary  circular 
or  '  bull's-eye '  windows,  inserted  in  the  upright  circular 
sides  of  the  i  Mansard 9  roof.  There  are  no  chimneys, 
other  than  metal  pipes,  in  any  part  of  the  building, 
excepting  one  brick  chimney  located  over  the  wall 
which  forms  the  inside  end  of  the  exhibition  hall.  There 
are  two  entrances  to  the  building,  in  the  first  story,  in 
the  two  sides  of  the  same." 
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The  lot  measures  100  feet  in  front  by  175  in  depth, 
and  contains  17,500  square  feet.  It  is  enclosed  on  the 
sides  and  rear  end  by  a  substantial  brick  wall,  and  in 
front  by  a  granite  foundation,  surmounted  with  an  or- 
namental iron  fence.  The  rear  portion  of  the  yard  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  brick  wall  running 
from  the  centre  of  the  building  to  the  rear  boundary. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  side  walls  are  less  than 
twenty  feet  from  the  building,  a  space  too  narrow  by 
far,  when  we  consider  the  size  of  the  building,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  If  the  price  of  the 
land  had  been  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  central  portions 
of  the  city,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for 
limiting  the  lot  to  so  narrow  a  compass,  but  where 
land  is  so  moderate  in  price,  as^  it  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  building,  it  seems  difficult  to  find  a  justi- 
fication for  such  a  course. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  Chilson's  cone  furnaces, 
four  in  number,  located  in  the  centre  apartment  of 
the  basement.  The  cast-iron  smoke  pipes  pass  up 
through  and  warm  the  corridors. 

The  ventilating  apparatus  consists  of  a  separate 
ventiduct  of  wood,  leading  from  each  school  room  to 
the  roof.  Here  they  are  brought  into  two  groups,  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  building,  each  of  which  is  sur- 
mounted with  one  of  Emerson's  Ejectors,  of  a  large 
size.  The  transverse  section  of  each  ventiduct  is  about 
fourteen  inches  square.  In  each  room  there  is  a  sliding 
register  near  the  ceiling,  and  another  near  the  floor 
opening  into  its  ventiduct. 

The  building  is  to  be  furnished  by  Joseph  L.  Boss. 
The  style  of  the  scholars'  chair  and  desk  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  cut. 
13 
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It  has  not  yet  been  determined  how  many  seats  shall 
be  placed  in  each  room.  This  school  house,  like  all 
those  which  have  been  erected  within  the  last  ten  years, 
is  intended  to  furnish  accommodations  in  each  room  for 
one  teacher  and  the  requisite  number  of  pupils.  By 
the  rules  of  the  School  Committee  as  they  now  stand, 
the  maximum  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  i&  56, 
and  if  this  number  of  seats  is  placed  in  each  room  the 
building  will  accommodate  784  pupils. 

The  School  Board,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  gave  to  this 
school  the  name  of  a  Lincoln,"  as  a  just  tribute  of  re- 
spect and  appreciation  of  the  present  worthy  Mayor  of 
the  City,  who  has  presented,  as  a  token  of  his  interest 
in  the  school,  a  large  and  valuable  tower  clock,  which 
is  to  adorn  the  cupola,  and  to  teach  the  great  lesson  of 
punctuality  to  successive  generations  of  pupils. 


RULES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 

AMD 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


The  following  special  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  School  Committee,  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  chosen,  their  terms  of  service,  and  their 
powers  and  duties,  are  contained  in  the  City  Charter, 
from  which  the  following  Sections  are  copied. 

"  Sect.  53.    The  School  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Mayor 
of  the  City,  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  and  of  the  per-  gchool  ConJ^ 
sons  hereinafter  mentioned.    A  majority  of  the  persons  duly  elected  mittee. 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  ;  and  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Board,  the  Mayor,  if  present,  shall  preside. 

Sect.  54.    At  the  annual  election  next  after  the  passage  of  this 

act,  the  qualified  voters  of  each  ward  shall  be  called  upon  to  give  in  Electi(m  ^ 

their  ballots  for  six  inhabitants  of  the  ward,  to  be  members  of  the  School  Com- 

mittcC' 

School  Committee ;  and  the  two  persons  who  receive  the  highest 
number  of  votes,  or,  in  case  more  than  two  receive  an  equal  number 
of  votes,  the  two  persons  who  are  senior  by  age,  shall  hold  their 
office  for  three  years  from  the  second  Monday  in  January  next  en- 
suing, and  the  next  two  persons  who  receive  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  or  who  are  senior  by  age  in  the  contingency  aforesaid,  shall 
hold  their  office  for  two  years  from  said  date,  and  the  two  other  per- 
sons shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year  from  said  date ;  and  at  every 
subsequent  annual  election,  two  persons  shall  be  chosen  in  each 
ward,  to  be  members  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  term  of  three 
years. 

Sect.  55.  The  persons  so  chosen  as  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, shall  meet  and  organize  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  Organizatjon  of 
at  such  hour  as  the  Mayor  may  appoint.    They  may  choose  a  secre-  School  Com- 
tary  and  such  subordinate  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and 
shall  define  their  duties,  and  fix  their  respective  salaries. 

Sect.  56.    The  said  Committee  shall  have  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools,  and  may  elect  all  such  instructors  as  Dutleg  0f  school 
they  may  deem  proper,  and  remove  the  same  whenever  they  con-  Committee, 
sider  it  expedient.    And  generally  they  shall  have  all  the  powers, 
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in  relation  to  the  care  and  management  of  the  public  schools,  which 
the  selectmen  of  towns  or  school  committees  are  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth  to  exercise." 
Election*.  "  Sect.  24.    The  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Common  Council,  and 

the  School  Committee,  shall  have  authority  to  decide  upon  all  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  qualifications,  elections  and  returns  of  their 
respective  members." 

Vacancies-,  &c.  The  statute  of  May  30th,  1857,  chap.  266,  makes 
the  following  provisions  concerning  vacancies  in  School 
Committees. 

"  Sect.  1.  Whenever  any  member  or  members  of  the  school 
committee  of  any  city  or  town  shall  decline  further  service,  or  from 
change  of  residence  or  otherwise,  shall  become  unable  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  said  board,  the  remaining  members  thereof  shall,  in 
writing,  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  to 
the  mayor  and  "aldermen,  if  it  be  a  city;  the  two  boards  shall,  then, 
after  giving  public  notice  of  at  least  one  week,  proceed,  by  joint  bal- 
lot, to  fill  such  vacancy  or  vacancies ;  and  a  majority  of  the  ballots 
of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote  shall  be  held  to  be  necessary  to  a 
choice  at  such  election. 

"  Sect.  2.  The  same  proceedings  as  above  prescribed  shall  be 
had  in  case  of  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  refusal  of  any  person, 
elected  as  member  of  any  school  committee,  to  accept  said  office, 
after  having  been  notified  of  such  election  according  to  the  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-third  chapter  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three ;  and  in  case  all  the  persons  elected  as  members  of  the 
school  committee,  shall,  after  such  due  notice,  decline  accepting  said 
office,  or  having  accepted  thereof,  shall  afterwards  decline  further 
service,  the  selectmen,  or  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  shall,  after  giving 
due  public  notice,  proceed,  by  ballot,  to  elect  a  new  board  ;  and  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  board  of  selectmen,  or  of  mayor  and 
aldermen,  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election. 

"  Sect.  3,  Any  person  elected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  if  he  had  been 
chosen  a  member  of  the  school  committee  in  any  other  legal  man- 
ner :  provided,  however,  that  in  all  cases  the  term  of  service  of  such 
member  shall  end  with  the  municipal  or  official  year  in  which  he  may 
be  chosen ;  and  if  the  vacancy  was  in  the  first  instance  for  a  longer 
period,  it  shall  at  the  first  annual  election  after  the  occurrence  of 
said  vacancy,  be  filled  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  original  elections 
to  the  school  committee." 
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RULES 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Organization  of  the  Board. 

Section  1.    At  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  School  Organization  o 

the  Board- 
Committee,  the  Major,  styled  President,  shall  preside; 

in  his  absence,  the  President  of  the  Common  Council 
shall  preside ;  and  in  the  absence  of  both  the  Mayor 
and  President  of  the  Common  Council,  a  President  pro 
tempore  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

Sect.  2.  At  the  first  meeting  in  each  year,  the 
Board  shall  elect  a  Secretary  by  ballot,  and  fix  his 
salary  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  the  President  shall 
appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the  fol- 
lowing Standing  Committees  of  five  members  each, 
viz: — 1.  On  Elections;  —  2.  On  Rules  and  Re°;ula- standing  com- 

'  ~  mittee. 

tions ;  —  3.  On  Accounts  ;  —  4.  On  School  Houses ;  — 
5.  On  Salaries ;  —  6.  On  Text  Books ;  —  7.  On  Music ; 
—  8.  On  the  Latin  School;  —  9.  On  the  English  High 
School ;  —  10.  On  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 

Sect.  3.    For  convenience  in  the  management  of  the  Districtg 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  the  city  shall  be  divided 
into  as  many  Districts  as  it  has  Grammar  Schools ; 
each  District  shall  take  its  name  from  the  Grammar 
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[Chap.  II. 


School  within  its  boundaries ;  the  President  shall  ap- 
point, at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  in  each  year, 
and  subject  to  its  approval,  a  Standing  Committee  on 

District  .  . 

committees,  each  District,  whose  number,  in  each  case,  shall  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  schools  in  each  District, 
chairmen  of  Sect.  4.  The  member  first  named  on  any  commit- 
8Ub*committees- tee,  shall  be  the  chairman  thereof;  except  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Latin  School,  on  the  English  High 
School,  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  each 
District  Committee,  shall  respectively  elect  its  own 
chairman. 

Annual  and  Sect.  5.  The  Board  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting 
quarterly  meet  ^  ^e  election  of  teachers  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June,  and  three  other  stated  quarterly  meetings  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  March,  September  and  December,  at 
four  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  such  place  as  the  President  may 
appoint;  and  the  Board  may  hold  special  meetings 
whenever  they  are  deemed  necessary. 
Quorum.  Sect.  6.    For  a  quorum  a  majority  of  the  Board 

must  be  present;  but  a  less  number  may  vote  to  send 
for  absent  members,  and  to  adjourn.  Whenever  the 
Board  is  obliged  to  wait,  after  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  meeting,  for  a  quorum  to  begin  business,  or  when- 
ever it  has  to  suspend  business  and  adjourn  for  want  of 
a  quorum,  the  roll  shall  be  called  and  the  names  of  the 
absentees  recorded  by  the  Secretary. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  take  the  chair  pre- 
cisely at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Board,  and  shall  call  the  members  to  order,  and,  on  the 
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appearance  of  a  quorum,  he  shall  cause  the  records  of  the 
last  meeting  to  be  read,  and  shall  proceed  to  business 
in  the  following  order,  and  shall  not  depart  from  it 
unless  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  Board : 

1.  Papers  from  the  City  Council;  SaSSi 

2.  Unfinished  business  of  preceding  meetings ; 

3.  Nomination  and  Confirmation  of  Teachers ; 

4.  Reports  of  Committees ; 

5.  Motions,  Orders,  Resolutions,  Petitions,  &c. 

The  Nomination  and  Confirmation  of  teachers  shall 
be  called  for  in  the  order  of  the  Districts. 

Sect.  2.    The  President  shall  preserve  order  and  Duties  of  the 

1  President. 

decorum  in  the  meetings ;  he  may  speak  to  points  of 
order  in  preference  to  other  members,  and  shall  decide 
all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Board,  on  motion  of  any  member  regularly  seconded, 
and  no  other  business  shall  be  in  order  till  the  ques- 
tion on  the  appeal  shall  have  been  decided. 

Sect.  3.    When  two  or  more  members  rise  to  speak  same, 
at  the  same  time,  the  President  shall  name  the  mem- 
ber who  may  speak  first. 

Sect.  4.  He  shall  rise  to  address  the  Board,  and  same, 
to  put  a  question,  but  may  read  sitting.  He  shall  de- 
clare all  votes ;  but  if  any  member  doubt  the  vote,  the 
President,  without  debate,  shall  require  the  members 
voting  to  rise  and  stand  until  they  are  counted,  and  he 
shall  declare  the  result. 

Sect.  5.    The  President  shall  appoint  the  chairman  committee  of 

rr  the  Whole. 

when  the  Board  goes  into  Committee  of  the  Whole ; 
at  any  other  time  he  may  call  any  member  to  the 
chair,  but  such  substitution  shall  not  continue  longer 
than  one  meeting.  He  may  express  his  opinion  on  any 
subject  under  debate ;  but  in  such  case,  he  shall  leave 
the  chair,  and  shall  not  resume  it  while  the  same  ques- 
14 
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Motions. 


Motion  to 


tion  is  pending ;  but  he  may  state  facts,  and  give  his 
opinion  on  questions  of  order,  without  leaving  his 
place. 

yeas  and  nays.  Sect.  6.  The  President  shall  take  the  sense  of  the 
Board  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  whenever  one-fifth  of  the 
members  present  sustain  a  motion  therefor. 

Sect.  7.  All  questions  shall  be  propounded  by  the 
President  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  moved,  unless 
the  subsequent  motion  shall  be  previous  in  its  nature ; 
except  that  in  naming  sums  and  fixing  times,  the  largest 
sum  and  the  longest  time  shall  be  put  first.  After  a 
motion  is  seconded,  and  stated  by  the  President,  it 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  vote  of  the  Board,  unless  the 
mover  withdraw  it  before  a  decision  or  an  amend- 
ment. 

Sect.  8.  The  President  shall  consider  a  motion  to 
adjourn  as  always  in  order,  except  when  a  member  has 
the  floor,  or  when  a  question  has  been  put  and  not  de- 
cided ;  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate.  Any  member  who  moves  to  adjourn  to  a 
day  certain,  shall  assign  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Sect.  9.  He  shall  put  the  previous  question  in  the 
following  form:  "Shall  the  main  question  be  now 
put  ?  "  and  all  amendments  or  further  debate  on  the 
main  question  shall  be  suspended  until  the  previous 
question  shall  have  been  decided.  Nor  shall  any  mem- 
ber be  allowed  to  speak  on  the  "  previous  question" 
more  than  once  without  leave  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  10.  Whenever  in  his  opinion  it  is  necessary, 
the  President  may,  and  at  the  written  request  of  any 
five  members,  he  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board ;  but  no  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  on 
shorter  notice  than  twenty-four  hours. 
Appointment  of  Sect.  11.  All  Committees  shall  be  nominated  by 
committees.     ^  President,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board. 


Previous 
question 


Call  of  special 
meetings. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Members. 
Section  1.    When  any  member  is  about  to  speak  in  Duties  of  mem- 

t»  ...  bers  in  debate 

debate,  or  to  present  any  matter  to  the  .Board,  he  shall 
rise  in  his  place,  and  respectfully  address  the  Presi- 
dent ;  shall  confine  himself  to  the  question  under  de- 
bate, and  avoid  personality.  No  member  in  debate 
shall  mention  another  by  his  name,  but  may  describe 
him  by  the  ward  he  represents,  the  place  he  sits  in, 
or  such  other  designation  as  may  be  intelligible 
and  respectful. 

Sect.  2.  No  member  while  speaking  shall  be  inter-  Call  to  order, 
rupted  by  another,  but  by  rising  to  call  to  order,  or 
to  correct  a  mistake.  But  if  any  member,  in  speaking 
or  otherwise,  transgress  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  the 
President  shall,  or  any  member  may,  call  him  to  order ; 
in  which  case  the  member  so  called  to  order  shall  im- 
mediately sit  down,  unless  permitted  to  explain,*  and 
the  Board,  if  appealed  to,  shall  decide  on  the  case,  but 
without  debate. 

Sect.  3.   If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  a  mem- violation  of 

rules. 

ber  has  violated  any  of  its  rules,  he  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  unless  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  same, 
until  he  shall  have  made  satisfaction  therefor. 

Sect.  4.    No  member   shall  speak  more  than  five  Rules  of  debate, 
minutes  at  any  one  time,  on  any  motion  or  order  under 
discussion,  nor  more  than  twice  to  the  same  question, 
without  leave  of  the  Board ;  nor  more  than  once  until 
all  other  members  choosing  to  speak  shall  have  spoken. 

Sect.  5.    No  motion  shall  be  considered  by  the  Motions. 
Board,  unless  seconded.    Every  motion  shall  be  sub- 
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Order  of  mo- 
tions. 


Reconsidera- 
tion. 


Members  to 
vote. 


mitted  in  writing,  if  the  President  direct,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Board  request  it. 

Sect.  6.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no 
motion  shall  be  received  but  to  adjourn;  to  lay  on  the 
table;  for  the  previous  question;  to  postpone  to  a 
day  certain;  to  commit;  to  amend;  or  to  postpone 
indefinitely;  which  several  motions  shall  have  prece- 
dence in  the  order  above  stated. 

Sect.  7.  When  a  question  has  once  been  decided, 
any  member  voting  in  the  majority  may  move  a  recon- 
sideration; such  motion,  if  made  at  the  same  meeting 
with  the  decision,  shall  prevail,  if  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  sustain  it;  but  if  made  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting,  it  shall  not  prevail  unless  a  majority  of 
the  whole  Board  vote  for  it ;  and  only  one  motion  for 
the  reconsideration  of  any  vote  shall  be  permitted. 

Sect.  8.  Every  member  present  when  a  question  is 
put,  shall  give  his  vote,  unless  excused  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  9.  All  motions  and  reports  may  be  committed 
or  recommitted,  at  the  pleasure-  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  10.  The  division  of  a  question  may  be  called 
for,  when  the  sense  will  admit  of  it. 

Sect.  11.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called 
for,  and  the  same  is  objected  to  by  any  member,  it  shall 
be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  12.  The  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  any  meeting  shall  be  requisite  for  the 
suspension  of  any  standing  Rule  of  the  Board,  or 
Regulation  of  the  Schools,  unless  the  proposal  for 
the  same  shall  have  lain  upon  the  table  for  at  least 
one  week. 

Sect.  13.   Whenever  any  proposition  is  submitted 
JJjJJJ ;dment  of  by  a  member  to  amend  or  repeal  any  Rule  of  the  Board, 
or  involving  the  amendment  or  repeal  of  any  Regula- 
tion of  the  Public  Schools,  said  proposition,  before 


Suspension  of 
rules. 


Repeal  or 
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any  action  thereon,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Regulations,  or  to  such  other  committee, 
standing  or  special,  as  the  Board  may  designate,  who 
shall  report  thereupon  in  writing,  and  said  report, 
together  with  such  recommendations  or  orders  as  may 
be  therein  contained,  shall  be  open  to  immediate 
consideration  and  action. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

Duties  of  the  Standing  Committees. 
Section  1.    Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  committee  on 

J  rr  Elections. 

the  Standing  Committees,  at  the  meeting  for  organiza- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Elections  shall  receive  the 
certificates  of  election  of  the  members,  and  examine 
them,  and  report  the  result  of  their  examination  with- 
out any  unnecessary  delay.  Whenever  any  person  shall 
be  elected  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  have  occurred 
in  the  Board,  this  Committee  shall  examine  his  certifi- 
cate of  election,  and  report  as  above  provided,  and  said 
Committee  shall  hear  and  report  on  all  cases  of  con- 
tested elections. 

Sect.  2.   The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  gSS^ft. 
shall  take  into  careful  consideration  every  proposition  ulatl0M' 
presented  to  the  Board,  to  repeal  or  to  amend  any 
Rule  or  Regulation,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  shall  report  in  writing,  stating  their 
reasons  for  or  against  the  proposed  alteration. 

Sect.  3.    The  Committee  on  Accounts  shall  present  Committee  on 

Accounts* 

to  the  Auditor  the  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the 
public  schools  required  by  the  City  Ordinance ;  *  and 

*  The  School  Committee  shall  present  to  the  Auditor,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  February  in  each  year,  an  estimate  in  writing  of  the  expenses  of  the  public 
6chools  for  the  next  financial  year,  stating  the  amount  required  for  salaries, 
for  incidental  expenses,  and  for  the  alteration,  repair  and  erection  of  school 
houses.   [City  Ordinance,  Dec.  18, 1855,  sect.  2.] 
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they  shall  have  the  control  of  all  expenditures  for 
those  articles  used  in  the  schools  which  are  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  or  granted  by  a  special  order  of 
this  Board:  such  as  Outline  Maps,  a  large  Map  of 
Massachusetts,  Terrestrial  Globes,  and  such  pieces  of 
Philosophical  Apparatus  as  may  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  sets  now  in  school  j  and  all  other  means  of 
illustration  which  the  teachers  may  call  for,  or  their 
District  Committees  recommend.  They  may  authorize 
the  Superintendent  to  furnish  all  the  record  books  and 
the  blanks  needed  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  all  text- 
books wanted  for  indigent  children,  and  such  of  the 
above-named  articles  as,  in  their  opinion,  the  schools 
really  need.  But  no  Sub-Committee,  nor  any  persons 
connected  with  this  Board,  shall  expend  any  money 
for  these  supplies  without  authority  from  this  Com- 
mittee ;  and  no  bills  for  such  expenditures  shall  be 
paid  without  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  in  approval. 

SSSSf  bSuSi.  Sect.  4.  Whenever  any  application  shall  be  made 
for  the  erection  or  alteration  of  a  school  house,  such 
application  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
School  Houses,  who  shall  consider  the  same  and  shall 
consult  with  the  District  Committee  who  may  have 
charge  of  the  school  or  schools  to  be  accommodated, 
and  shall  report  to  this  Board,  in  writing,  such  recom- 
mendations in  each  case  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 
It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Houses  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the 
warming  and  ventilation  of  the  several  school  houses 
throughout  the  year. 

committee  on  Sect.  5.  Whenever  any  proposition  is  submitted  to 
this  Board  to  extend  the  salary  of  any  teacher  beyond 
the  time  of  actual  service,  or  to  change  the  regular 
salary  of  a  teacher  in  any  respect,  or  to  pay  for  any 
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extra  service  in  teaching,  such  proposition  shall  not  be 
acted  upon  before  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Salaries,  who  shall  report,  in  writing,  such  rec- 
ommendations as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  6.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  committee  ou 

X>OOk8. 

Books,  when  they  think  favorably  of  any  application 
made  by  any  author  or  publisher,  to  introduce  any  new 
text  book  into  the  Public  Schools,  to  give  early  notice 
thereof  to  the  Board,  and  to  see  that  such  author  or 
publisher  furnish  every  member  with  a  copy  of  such 
text-book  for  examination,  as  a  condition  of  its  being 
presented  to  them  for  acceptance ;  and  said  Committee 
shall  fully  consider  such  application,  examine  thorough- 
ly such  text-book,  and  at  such  time  as  they  may  be  pre- 
pared, within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation, they  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  or  against  the  introduction 
of  said  text-book  into  the  Public  Schools.  In  the 
month  of  May,  annually,  this  Committee  shall  examine 
the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  schools,  and 
shall  recommend  to  the  Board,  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
in  June,  such  improvements  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
and  such  changes  in  the  books  used  in  the  schools,  as 
they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  7.  Whenever  any  new  text-book  is  adopted  Introductien  of 
by  the  Board,  ft  shall  be  on  the  condition  that  the  pub- new  book8- 
lisher  will  furnish  copies  to  the  pupils  of  the  Public 
Schools  at  such  reduction  from  the  wholesale  price  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  this  Board ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Text-Books  to  see  that 
this  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  that  said  book  comes  into 
use  at  the  commencement  of  the  Public  Schools  after 
the  August  vacation,  at  which  time  only  shall  any  new 
text-book  be  introduced. 
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committee  on  Sect.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
Music  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  this  depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  all  the  schools.  They 
shall  appoint,  and  nominate  to  the  Board  for  confirma- 
tion, suitably  qualified  persons  as  Teachers  of  Music ; 
they  shall  make  examinations  of  each  Grammar  School 
in  music,  at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  thereupon  semi-annually,  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  March  and  in  September. 

committees  on     Sect.  9.    The  Committees  on  the  Latin  School,  the 

High  schools.  English  High  School,  and  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  in  all  matters  relating  to  said  schools  and  the 
appointment  of  teachers  therein,  shall  respectively  ob- 
serve the  same  rules,  and  perform  the  same  duties,  so 
far  as  applicable,  as  are  hereinafter  prescribed  for  the 
several  District  Committees  in  relation  to  the  Grammar 
Schools  under  their  charge. 

organization  of    Sect.  10.    Within  ten  days  after  its  appointment, 

District  Com-  J  rr  7 

mittecs.  eacn  District  Committee  shall  organize  by  the  choice, 
from  among  its  own  members,  of  a  Chairman  and 
Secretary,  notice  of  whose  election  shall  be  immediate- 
ly sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board.  It  shall 
keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  and  all  its  official  acts 
shall  be  done  in  meetings  duly  called,  at  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and  when  reported  to  the 
Board,  shall  be  submitted  in  writing. 

Duties  of  Dis-      Sect.  11.    Each  District  Committee  shall  have  charge 

tiiet  Commit- 


tees, of  the  Grammar  School  and  the  Primary  Schools  in 

the  District,  and  may  arrange  the  studies  and  classify 
the  pupils  in  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may 
consider  most  advantageous  to  the  schools.  Within 
ten  days  after  its  appointment,  each  District  Commit- 
tee shall  divide  itself  into  a  suitable  number  of  Sub- 
Committees,  for  the  Primary  Schools  in  its  District. 
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Said  Committee  shall  then  divide  the  Primary  Schools 
in  the  District,  into  as  many  divisions  as  there  may  be 
Sub-Committees,  and  shall  assign  each  division  to  a 
Sub-Committee,  who  shall  have  the  special  charge  of  schools. nmar7 
the  schools  in  such  division ;  shall  visit  each  of  them 
as  often  as  once  in  each  month;  shall  examine  them 
quarterly ;  and  shall  report  in  writing  their  standing 
and  progress,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Commit- 
tee, at  least  one  week  previous  to  each  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  Board.  Each  Sub-Committee  shall  refer  all 
matters  of  importance  pertaining  to  the  schools  under 
its  care,  to  the  District  Committee,  for  consideration 
and  action. 

Sect.  12.    Whenever  any  District  Committee  shall  Addinw  Pri- 

J  mary  Schools. 

deem  an  additional  Primary  School  necessary  for  the 

proper  accommodation  of  the  children  under  their  care, 

they  shall  state  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the  Board,  in 

writing,  which  communication  shall  be  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  School  Houses,  who  shall  consider  and 

report  on  the  same  before  the  Board  shall  take  final 

action  on  the  subject. 

Sect.  13.    The  District  Committees  shall  examine  Quarterly  ex- 
aminations. 

the  Grammar  Schools  in  their  respective  Districts  at 
least  once  in  each  quarter;  and  shall  visit  them  not 
less  than  once  each  month  without  giving  previous 
notice  to  the  instructors;  and  shall,  at  each  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Board,  make  a  report  in  writing,  giving 
the  results  of  their  examinations  and  visits,  together 
with  the  results  of  the  examination  by  the  Sub-Com- 
mittees of  the  several  Primary  Schools  under  their 
charge,  also  stating  any  occurrences  affecting  the 
standing  and  usefulness  of  the  schools,  and  mentioning 
the  condition  of  the  school  houses  and  yards  and  out- 
buildings connected  therewith.  They  shall  also  state 
15 
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in  their  reports  the  names  of  all  children  admitted  to 
the  schools  under  their  charge  who  do  not  reside  in 
the  city,  and  the  reasons  for  their  admission. 

Quarterly *e  Sect.  14.  At  each  quarterly  meeting,  the  Chairman 
of  each  District  Committee,  or  any  member  thereof 
who  may  be  present,  shall  be  called  upon  for  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  District;  and  in 
case  of  omission  to  make  it,  the  Board  shall  pass  a 
vote,  enjoining  the  delinquent  Committee  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
shall  adjourn  to  receive  their  report. 

Medals  and        Sect.  15.    The  District  Committee  shall  determine 

certificates. 

on  the  scholars  who  are  to  receive  the  medals  and 
certificates  of  merit  in  their  respective  schools,  and 
return  the  names  to  the  Secretary,  at  least  four  days 
previous  to  the  annual  exhibition.  It  shall  also  be 
their  duty,  on  the  day  of  exhibition,  to  present  the 
medals  and  certificates  to  the  pupils  to  whom  they 
have  been  awarded.  The  number  of  medals  and  cer- 
tificates of  merit  to  be  awarded,  in  each  school,  shall 
be  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 
school.  Each  school  shall  be  entitled  to  one  medal 
and  one  of  each  of  the  certificates  of  merit  for  every 
sixty  scholars  upon  the  School  Register.  But,  in  any 
school  where  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  first  class 
is  comparatively  small,  the  number  of  medals  awarded 
shall  be  proportionably  less ;  and  it  shall  never  exceed 
one-third  of  the  number  of  candidates  examined,  nor 
shall  any  pupil  be  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  candidates.  In  any  school  where 
there  are  no  scholars  much  advanced  in  improvement, 
no  medal  shall  be  awarded.  General  scholarship,  and 
more  especially  good  conduct,  shall  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  awarding  the  medals  and  certificates; 
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and  in  order  that  a  just  assignment  may  be  made,  the 
District  Committee  shall  critically  examine  the  candi- 
dates, and  inspect  the  school  records  of  their  standing. 

Sect.  16.    No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  or  retained  Tracer  of 

pupils. 

in  any  Grammar  school,  except  that  for  the  Section  in 
which  such  pupil  resides,  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  District  Committee,  both  of  the  school  to  which 
the  pupil  belongs,  and  of  that  where  he  seeks  to  be 
admitted  or  retained. 

Sect.  17.    Instruction  maybe  given  in  Sewing,  to^  , 

.  &        Teaclier  of 

all  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  class  in  each  of  the  Gram-sewin*- 
mar  Schools  for  girls,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
District  Committee,  such  a  course  shall  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  school.  The  District  Committee  of 
each  school  in  which  such  instruction  shall  be  given 
shall  nominate  to  this  Board,  for  confirmation,  some 
qualified  person  as  Teacher  of  Sewing,  who  shall  give 
to  each  pupil  two  lessons  of  not  less  than  one  hour 
each,  every  week. 

Sect.  18.  Whenever  any  new  teacher,  except  a  mas-,, 

J  '  ?  Examination  of 

ter,  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  District  Committee,  needed teachels 
for  any  school  under  their  charge,  said  Committee 
shall,  before  making  any  appointment,  examine  the  can- 
didates in  the  manner  required  by  law,*  and  with 
especial  reference  to  the  place  which  is  then  to  be  filled ; 
and  also  as  to  their  competency  to  teach"  the  elements 
of  articulation,  of  music  and  drawing ;  and  in  regard 
to  teachers  in  the  Graxmar  Schools,  they  shall  consult 
with  the  master  in  whose  school  such  teacher  is  to  be 

*  The  School  Committee  shall  require  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
good  moral  character  of  all  instructors  who  may  be  employed  in  the  public 
schools  in  their  town,  and  shall  ascertain,  by  personal  examination,  their  lit- 
erary qualifications  and  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools,  [Rev.  Stat, 
ch.  23,  §  13.] 

All  school  teachers  shall  hereafter  be  examined  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  their  ability  to  giv& 
instructions  in  the  same.    [Stat.  1850,  ch.  229,  §  2.] 
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appointed.  And  the  same  course  shall  be  pursued  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  or  to  advance 
a  teacher  from  one  grade  of  school  to  another.  Teach- 
ers so  appointed  shall  be  nominated  by  the  District 
Committees,  to  this  Board,  for  confirmation,  and  they 
shall  be  considered  entitled  to  the  established  salary 
from  the  time  of  their  entering  upon  their  duties. 
Canvassing  the  Sect.  19.  In  the  month  of  May,  annually/  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Latin  School,  the  English  High  School, 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  each  District 
Committee,  in  a  meeting  regularly  called,  shall  canvass 
the  list  of  teachers  in  their  District,  and,  after  consult- 
ation with  the  Master,  they  shall  decide  upon  the  per- 
sons whom  they  will  recommend  for  re-election,  and 
said  Commitee  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June  for 
the  election  of  teachers,  nominate  the  persons  thus  ap- 
proved, who  shall  be  considered  the  regular  candidates 
for  their  respective  offices.    And  in  case  any  Commit- 

Nomination  of  tee  have  decided  not  to  nominate  any  teacher  for  re- 
teachers  for  J 

reelection.  election,  they  may,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  give  no- 
tice of  their  intention  to  said  teacher  before  the  annual 
election. 

Duties  of  Dis-      Sect.  20.    The  District  Committees  shall  give  their 

trict  Commit- 

tees.  advice  to  the  instructors  in  any  emergency ;  and  take 

cognizance  of  any  difficulty  which  may  have  occurred 
between  the  instructors  and  parents  of  pupils,  or  be- 
tween the  instructors  themselves,  relative  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  instruction  of  their  schools.  An  appeal, 
however,  to  the  whole  Board,  is  not  hereby  denied  to 
any  citizen  or  instructor.  In  addition  to  the  specific 
duties  of  the  District  Committees,  it  shall  be  their  duty, 
generally,  to  make  any  temporary  arrangement  which 
they  may  find  necessary  for  their  schools,  or  for  the 
convenience  of  the  instructors,  provided  that  nothing 
shall  be  done  contrary  to  the  School  Regulations. 
Transfer  of  Pri-  Sect.  21.  Each  District  Committee  may  transfer 
HIST  Teachers!  their  own  Primary  School  Teachers  from  one  Primary 
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School  to  another,  and  may  change  the  location  of  their 
Primary  Schools  from  one  school  room  to  another,  as 
they  may  think  proper,  but  notice  of  any  such  transfer 
or  change,  and  of  the  appointment  of  any  new  Primary 
School  Teacher  shall,  within  one  week  after  they  are 
made,  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  the 
same  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  next  quarterly  report 
of  the  District  Committee ;  and  any  teacher,  of  any 
grade,  actually  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  this  Board,  without  re-examination,  to  any 
vacant  place  of  the  same  grade  in  the  city. 

Sect.  22.  The  Committees  on  the  Latin  School,  inations. 
the  English  High  School,  the  Girls'  High  and  Nor- 
mal School,  and  each  District  Committee  shall,  during 
the  month  of  July,  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
their  respective  schools,  and  shall  report  at  the  quar- 
terly meeting  in  September  the  results  of  their  examin- 
ations, together  with  such  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  as  they  may  see  fit  to  offer,  and 
the  statistics  of  each  school  in  a  tabular  form,  on  the 
following  points,  viz  : —  1.  The  number  of  teachers ;  2. 
The  changes  of  teachers  made  during  the  year ;  3.  The 
number  of  scholars  registered  ;  4.  The  number  of  these 
received  from  other  Public  Schools  of  the  city ;  5.  The 
number  discharged ;  6.  The  largest  number  present  at 
any  one  time ;  7.  The  largest  average  attendance  for  any 
one  month,  and  the  name  of  the  month ;  8.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  year;  9.  The  average  cost  per  schol- 
ar, based  upon  the  average  number  of  scholars  and  the 
whole  expense  of  the  school;  10.  The  number  and 
names  of  the  medal  scholars,  and  the  recipients  of 
the  Lawrence  prizes;  11.  The  number  and  the  ages 
of  the  candidates  offered  and  admitted  at  the  High 
Schools,  from  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  These 
reports  shall  be  referred  to  a  Special  Committee 
of  the  Board,  who  shall  make  from  them  such  selec- 
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tions  as  they  may  think  important  for  public  informa- 
tion, and  shall  add  thereto  such  suggestions  and  remarks 
as  they  shall  deem  expedient ;  and  their  report,  when 
accepted  by  the  Board,  shall  be  printed  for  distribution 
among  the  citizens. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

Election  of  Instructors  of  Public  Schools. 

school  year.  Section.  1.  The  school  year  shall  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September,  and  end  on  the  day  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

oi™heersction  Sect.  2.  In  the  month  of  June,  annually,  the  Board 
shall  elect  the  instructors  of  the  Public  Schools,  and 
fix  their  salaries  *  for  the  ensuing  year.   Said  instruc- 

*  The  salaries  of  the  instructors  in  the  various  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished as  follows,  for  the  present  school  year,  viz : 

The  salary  of  the  Masters  of  the  Latin,  the  English  High,  and  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  Schools  shall  be  $2,400  for  the  first  year's  service,  with  an 
increase  of  $100  for  each  additional  year's  service  till  the  salary  amounts  to 
$2,800  per  annum ;  and  the  masters  now  connected  with  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish High  Schools  shall  be  paid  $2,800. 

The  salary  of  the  Sub-Masters  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  shall  be  $1,600  for  the  first  year,  with 
an  annual  increase  of  $100  till  it  amounts  to  $2,000. 

The  salary  of  the  Ushers  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and  of 
the  Sub-Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  shall  be  $1,200  for  the  first  year, 
with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  till  it  amounts  to  $1,600. 

The  salary  of  the  Ushers  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  $S00  for  the  first 
year,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  till  it  amounts  to  $1,000. 

The  salary  of  the  first  Head  Assistant  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  shall  be  $600  per  annum,  and  the  salary  of  the  other  Assistants  in  this 
School  shall  be  $500  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Head  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  $500 
per  annum ;  and  the  salary  of  the  other  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
and  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Primary  Schools,  shall  be  $300  for  the  first  year 
with  an  annual  increase  of  $50  till  it  amounts  to  $450  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Music  Teachers  shall  be  $125  per  annum  for  each  school, 
including  the  consideration  for  the  use  of  the  Pianoforte,  which  each  Teacher 
shall  provide  for  himself. 

The  salary  of  the  Sewing  Teachers  shall  be  $200  per  annum  for  each 
school,  except  that  the  Sewing  Teachers  in  the  Hancock  and  Winthrop 
Schools  shall  each  receive  $300  per  annum. 
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tors  shall  rank  as  follows:  1st,  Masters;  2d,  Sub- 
Masters;  3d,  Ushers;  4th,  Head  Assistants ;  5th,  As- 
sistants; 6th,  Primary  School  Teachers;  7th,  Music 
Teachers ;  8th,  Sewing  Teachers. 

Sect.  3.  The  Masters  of  the  several  schools  having  gj^e  of  choc». 
been  duly  nominated  by  their  respective  District  Com- 
mittees, shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  thirty  votes  at 
least  shall  in  all  cases  be  necessary  to  a  choice,  and 
the  other  instructors  shall  be  elected  by  confirmation 
on  nomination  of  their  respective  Committees  ;  but  no 
teacher,  except  a  Master,  shall  be  elected  by  this 
Board,  without  having  served  on  trial  at  least  three 
months  in  the  Boston  schools. 

Sect.  4.   Whenever  a  new  Master  is  to  be  elected E,ecti0" ofa 

new  master. 

for  any  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
notice  thereof  in  such  newspapers,  and  for  such  length 
of  time  as  the  Board  may  direct,  specifying  in  such 
notice  that  all  applications  for  the  office  must  be  made 
in  writing,  and  lodged  with  the  Secretary,  together 
with  any  written  evidence  of  qualifications  which  the 
candidate  may  wish  to  present,  on  or  before  a  day 
named  in  such  notice. 

Sect.  5.  In  case  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  is  in  the  same. 
Latin  School,  the  English  High  School,  or  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School,  the  Committees  of  those 
schools  shall  together  constitute  a  committee  for  the 
examination  of  candidates.  But  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  any  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  Examining  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  District  Committee  of 
the  school  in  which  the  vacancy  exists,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  two  wards  numerically  nearest  to  the  ward 
in  which  such  school  is  situated. 

Sect.  6.   The  Examining  Committee  shall  take  from  same, 
the  Secretary's  files  all  the  applications  and  written 
evidence,  and  shall  have  personal  interviews  with  the 
applicants,  and  make  inquiries  as  to  their  qualifica- 
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tions,  and,  at  a  meeting  appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall 
carefully  examine  the  candidates  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  law*  and  always  with  reference  to  the  office 
that  is  then  to  be  filled.  And  none  but  said  Com- 
mittee, the  members  of  this  Board,  and  the  candidates 
under  examination  shall  be  present. 
ExaTnininsr         Sect.  7.    The  Examining  Committee  shall  report  to 

Committee's      ,i     -r»       t  • 

repoit.  the  Board,  at  some  subsequent  meeting,  the  names  of 
all  the  applicants  who  have  been  examined  by  them, 
together  with  such  other  facts  and  circumstances 
respecting  the  candidates,  their  recommendations  and 
qualifications,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
information  of  the  Board.  They  shall  also  designate 
in  their  report  the  names  of  two  or  more  of  the  candi- 
dates whose  examinations  were  most  satisfactory,  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Examining  Committee  on  their 
qualifications  severally,  and  the  Board  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  a  choice  by  ballot. 

Sect.  8.  The  instructors  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  school  year,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  vote  of  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Duties  of  the  Secretary, 

Records  and       Section  1.    The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the 

Records  of  the  Board,  and  of  all  papers  directed  by 

them  to  be  kept  on  his  files  j  he  shall  keep  a  fair  and 

full  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

Notices  to  be  Sect.  2.  He  shall  notify  all  stated  and  special  mt  it- 
given.  j  r 

ings ;  he  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  every  Commit  ?e 
appointed,  stating  the  commission,  and  the  names  of 
the  members  associated  with  him;  he  shall  notify  ue 


*  See  p.  121. 
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meetings  of  all  Sub-Committees,  when  requested  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  any  two  members  thereof;  he  shall 
notify  the  instructors  of  their  appointments,  and  shall 
give  such  other  notices  as  the  Board  may  require. 

Sect.  3.   He  shall  prepare  the  annual  report  required  JJg^stST6" 
by  the  statute  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  shall  trans- 
mit the  same,  legally  signed,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  April.* 

Sect.  4.   At  the  quarterly  meeting,  in  March,  and  in  Abstract  of 

^  semi-annual 

September,  he  shall  present  to  the  Board  an  abstract  returns, 
of  the  semi-annual  returns  of  the  Public  Schools,  and 
a  schedule  showing  the  number  of  teachers  then  em- 
ployed in  the  schools. 

Sect.  5.   He  shall  transmit  copies  of  all  votes,  reso- votes  to  i-e 

transmitted. 

lutions  and  documents  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Board,  and  to  the  various  Committees, 
to  the  Teachers,  and  to  other  persons. 

Sect.  6.   He  shall  see  that  the  Medals  and  Diplo-  Medals  to  be 

1  provided. 

mas  awarded  to  the  successful  candidates  in  the  Public 
Schools  are  procured,  properly  inscribed,  and  sent  to 
the  appropriate  Schools  at  least  one  day  preceding  the 
Annual  Exhibitions. 

Sect.  7.   He  shall  examine  all  bills  for  salaries,  and  Examination  of 

7  bills. 

the  bills  for  all  articles  purchased  by  order  of  the 
Board,  or  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  School  Committee 
shall  prescribe  or  from  time  to  time  direct. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Duties  of  the  Superintendent. 
Section  1.    The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  at  the  quarterly 

*  The  School  Committees  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  shall  return  said 
Blanks,  (the  Blanks  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Education)  duly  filled  up,  to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  April.   [Stat.  1846,  ch.  223,  §  3.] 

16 
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Salary. 


General  duties. 


Visiting 
schools. 


meeting  of  the  Board  in  June,  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  on  the  first  day  of  September  next  en- 
suing. At  the  same  meeting  the  salary  of  the  Super- 
intendent shall  be  voted,  and  no  alteration  in  the 
amount  of  said  salary  shall  be  made  during  the  year 
for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Public  School  System,  and  keep  himself  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other 
places,  in  order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city,  and 
see  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  these 
schools  are  carried  into  full  effect. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall  visit  each  school  as  often  as  his 
other  duties  will  permit,  that  he  may  obtain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
all  the  schools,  and  be  able  to  suggest  improvements  and 
remedy  defects  in  their  management.  He  shall  advise 
the  teachers  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  and,  to  illustrate  these  methods  in  respect  to 
ma?vscho^  shall  hold  occasional  meetings  of 

leachers.  ^e  teachers  of  the  schools,  and  have  authority  for  this 
purpose  to  dismiss  the  Primary  Schools  at  such  time  as 
he  shall  deem  advisable,  not  exceeding  one  day  in  each 
quarter. 

Sect.  4.  Whenever  vacancies  occur  in  the  State 
scholarships  to  which  this  city  is  entitled,  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  give  public  notice  thereof,  and  he  shall  be 
authorized,  in  conjunction  with  the  chairman  of  each  of 
the  High  School  Committees,  to  examine  candidates  for 
said  vacancies,  and  report  to  this  Board  the  names  of 
those  to  be  recommended  according  to  law,*  to  the  Board 


Sfate  scholar- 
ships. 


*  The  School  Committee  of  every  town  in  each  class  of  sections,  may  in 
the  year  designated  as  aforesaid,  recommend  as  candidates  for  scholarships, 
one  or  more  young  men,  inhabitants  of  their  town,  who,  in  their  opinion,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  teacher,  to  be  certified  in  writing  to  the  Board 
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of  Education.    He  shall  make  investigations  as  to  the  sAcKees  from 
number  and  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the  city 
who  are  not  receiving  the  benefits  offered  by  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  rea- 
sons, and  to  suggest  and  apply  the  remedies. 

Sect.  5.  He  shall  render  such  aid  and  communicate  £JJ*g£ |° 
such  information  to  the  various  Committees  as  they 
may  require  of  him,  and  shall  assist  them  when  de- 
sired in  the  quarterly  examinations.  He  shall  see 
that  all  school  registers,  books  of  records,  circulars, 
blanks  for  monthly  reports  of  teachers,  and  annual 
reports  of  District  Committees  are  prepared  after 
uniform  patterns,  and  ready  to  be  furnished  when 
needed. 

Sect.  6.  He  shall  consult  with  the  different  bodies  SchooJ  lloUpe8- 
who  have  control  of  the  building  and  altering  of 
school  houses,  and  shall  communicate  to  them  such 
information  on  the  subject  as  he  may  possess;  and 
he  shall  suggest  such  plans  for  building  and  altering  school  ex- 
school  houses  as  he  may  consider  best  for  the  health 
and  convenience  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  most 
economical  for  the  city;  and  he  shall  advise  with 
those  through  whom,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
school  appropriations  are  expended,  that  there  may 
result  more  uniformity  in  their  plans  and  more  econ- 
omy in  their  expenditures. 

Sect.  7.    It  shall  be  his  duty  to  attend  the  public  Attend  meet. 

ings  of  Board 

meetings  of  the  Board,  and,  when  called  upon  through 
the  President,  to  express  his  opinion  on  any  subject 
under  discussion,  or  to  communicate  such  information 
as  may  be  in  his  power.    At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  reports?7 

of  Education,  will  be  fitted  for  college  at  the  commencement  next  succeed- 
ing, and  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  senator  or  senators  for  the 
time  being,  who  shall  reside  within  the  limits  of  any  section  of  such  class, 
shall  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  select  from  the  candidates  so  recom- 
mended, one  in  each  section,  whom  they  shall  judge  most  deserving  and  most 
likely  to  become  useful  as  a  teacher,  andnvho,  when  selected,  shall  be  the 
scholar  for  such  section.    [Stat.  1853,  chap.  193,  §  3.] 
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March,  June  and  December,  he  shall  give  an  account, 
written  or  oral,  of  the  schools  he  has  visited,  and  the 
other  duties  he  has  performed  during  the  quarter,  and 
Annual  Report,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  September  he  shall  make 
a  written  report  of  his  labors  for  the  year,  together 
with  such  facts  and  suggestions  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  the  increase  of  their  efficiency 
and  usefulness,  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  and  this 
report  shall  be  referred  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  annual  report  of  the  School  Board. 

Sect.  8.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names, 
ages  and  residences  of  persons  who  may  desire  to  be 
considered  as  candidates  for  the  office  of  Assistant  or 
Primary  School  Teacher,  with  such  remarks  and  sug- 
gestions respecting  them  as  he  may  deem  important 
for  the  information  of  Committees ;  which  record  shall 
be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member 
of  this  Board.  And  he  si i all  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  School  Committee  shall  prescribe,  or  from  time 
to  time  direct. 


Board. 


Record  of  Pri 
man-  School 
Teachers. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

General  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Teachers  to  ob-     Section  1.    All  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  are 

serve  the  school  .  .  ' 

regulations.  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  these  Regu- 
lations, and  especially  with  the  portion  that  relates  to 
their  own  duties,  and  to  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  their  respective  schools,  and  to  see  that  these  are 
faithfully  observed. 

General  duties      Sect.  2.    The  instructors  shall  punctually  observe 

of  teacher.  r  J 

the  hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing  the 
schools ;  and,  during  school  hours,  shall  faithfully,  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  public  service.  In  all  their 
intercourse  with  their  scholars  they  shall  strive  to  im- 
press on  their  minds,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
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the  great  importance  of  continued  efforts  for  improve- 
ment in  morals,  in  manners  and  deportment,  as  well  as 
in  useful  learning. 

Sect.  3.  From  the  first  Monday  in  May  to  the  first  school  hour?. 
Monday  in  September,  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools  shall  commence  their  morning  sessions  at  8 
o'clock,  and  close  at  11  o'clock;  and  shall  begin  their 
afternoon  sessions  at  2  o'clock,  and  close  at  5  o'clock. 
From  the  first  Monday  in  September  to  the  first  Mon- 
day in  May,  they  shall  commence  their  morning  ses- 
sions at  9  o'clock,  and  close  at  12  o'clock;  and  shall 
begin  their  afternoon  sessions  at  2  o'clock,  and  shall 
close  at  5  o'clock,  except  that  from  the  first  Monday 
in  November  to  the  first  Monday  in  March,  they  may 
omit  the  afternoon  recess  and  close  at  4  o'clock.  Pro- 
vided, that  nothing  in  this  Section  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  teacher  from  the  judicious  exercise 
of  the  right  to  detain  a  pupil  for  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  regular  hour  for  dismissing  school,  either  for 
purposes  of  discipline,  or  to  make  up  neglected  lessons. 

Sect.  4.    All  the  school  rooms  shall  be  opened,  and  Teachers  nnd 
the  teachers  be  present,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  BcfooTearfy** 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  session  to 
begin.    The  teachers  shall  require  the  scholars  to  be 
in  their  seats,  and  shall  commence  and  close  the  exer- 
cises of  the  schools,  punctually  at  the  prescribed  hours. 

Sect.  5.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  opening  the 
shall  commence  with  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture, 
in  each  room,  by  the  teacher,  and  the  Board  recom- 
mend that  the  reading  be  followed  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  repeated  by  the  teacher  alone,  or  chanted  by 
the  teacher  and  children  in  concert,  and  that  the  after- 
noon session  close  with  appropriate  singing;  and  also, 
that  the  pupils  learn  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
repeat  them  once  a  week. 

Sect.  6.    Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance  Moral  instruc- 
tion. 
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to  the  pupils,  and  essential  to  their  highest  progress 
in  useful  knowledge,  instruction  therein  shall  be  daily 
given  in  each  of  the  schools.*  The  pupils  shall  be 
carefully  instructed  to  avoid  idleness  and  profanity, 
falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked  and  disgraceful 
practice,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly  and 
proper  manner ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instruc- 
tors, so  far  as  practicable,  to  exercise  a  general  inspec- 
tion over  them  in  these  regards,  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  and  also  while  going  to  the  same  and  returning 
home ;  and  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  inculcate  upon 
them  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue. 
School  registers  Sect.  7.  The  principal  teacher  in  every  school 
shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the 
names,  ages,  dates  of  admission,  and  places  of  resi- 
dence of  the  scholars.  In  addition  to  this  register, 
other  records  shall  be  kept,  in  which  shall  be  entered 
the  daily  absence  of  the  scholars,  and  such  notes  of 
their  class-exercises  as  may  exhibit  a  view  of  their 
advancement  and  standing. 

Sect.  8.  All  school  registers  and  other  books  for 
records,  as  well  as  all  blanks  for  monthly  reports,  and 
circulars  required  in  the  several  schools,  shall  be  after 
uniform  patterns,  to  be  determined  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  to  whom  all  teachers  are 

*  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges,  and  of  all  preceptors  and 
teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to  exert  their  best 
endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their 
care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to 
truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other 
virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which 
a  republican  constitution  is  founded;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  in- 
structors to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will 
admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above  mentioned 
virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness ;  and  also 
to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices."  [Rev.  Stat, 
ch.  23,  §  7.1 


Blanks  for 
schools. 
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expected  to  apply  whenever  such  articles  are  needed 
by  them. 

Sect.  9.  Each  master  shall  examine  the  pupils 
under  the  care  of  the  other  teachers  in  his  school  as 
often  as  he  can  consistently  with  proper  attention  to 
those  who  are  under  his  immediate  charge. 

Sect.  10.  During  the  week  preceding  the  quarterly  Semi.annual 
meeting  in  March  and  in  September,  the  principal returns* 
teacher  in  each  school  shall  make  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  semi-annual  returns  of  the  number  of  pupils 
belonging  to  the  school  conformable  to  the  blanks 
furnished  for  this  purpose.  They  shall  also  include  in 
their  reports  the  names  of  those  pupils  belonging  to 
their  respective  schools  whose  parents  or  guardians  do 
not  reside  in  the  city,  with  the  dates  of  their  respect- 
ive admissions. 

Sect.  11.  Each  master  shall,  within  one  week  after  Notices  to  be 
the  appointment  of  a  teacher,  send  to  the  Secretary  s  ecretary. 
of  this  Board  the  full  name  of  such  teacher,  with  the 
precise  date  of  his  or  her  commencing  service  in  his 
school ;  and  if  the  person  appointed  has  previously 
been  in  the  service  of  the  City  as  a  teacher,  he  shall 
state  where,  when,  and  how  long  such  service  was  ren- 
dered. In  like  manner  he  shall  give  notice  when  any 
teacher  shall  have  relinquished  service  in  his  school. 

Sect.  12.  The  instructors  may,  for  the  purpose  of  Teachers  visit- 
observing  the  modes  of  discipline  and  instruction,  visit lus  sch0°l8, 
any  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  City  ;  but  such  visits 
shall  not  be  made  oftencr  than  once  a  quarter,  nor  till 
provision  satisfactory  to  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
Committee  or  of  the  Sub-Committee,  has  been  made 
for  the  proper  care  of  the  pupils  under  their  immediate 
charge. 

Sect.  13.    All  instructors  shall  aim  at  such  disci- corporal  pun 

ishmeut 

pline  in  their  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind, 
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judicious  parent  in  his  family,  and  shall  avoid  corporal 
punishment  in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  pre- 
served by  milder  measures.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  several  masters  and  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  to  keep  a  record  of  all  instances  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment,  which  they  shall  submit  to  their 
respective  Committees  at  each  quarterly  examination, 
when  said  record  shall  be  erased. 

Exclusion  of  a  Sect.  14.  For  violent  or  pointed  opposition  to 
authority  in  any  particular  instance,  a  principal  teacher 
may  exclude  a  child  from  school  for  the  time  being; 
and  thereupon  shall  inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  measure,  and  shall  apply  to  the  District  Committee 
for  advice  and  direction. 

Suspension  or       Sect.  15.     When  the  example  of  any  pupil  in  school 

expulsion  and    ,  ...  ',    .        T1  ,  „ 

restoration  of  is  very  miurious,  and  in  all  cases  where  reformation 

pupils.  J       J  7 

appears  hopeless,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal 
teacher,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  on 
the  school,  to  suspend  or  expel  such  pupil  from  the 
school.  But  any  child  under  this  public  censure,  who 
shall  have  expressed  to  the  teacher  his  regret  for 
his  folly  or  indiscretion,  as  openly  and  explicitly  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  may  require,  and  shall  have 
given  evidence  of  amendment,  shall,  with  the  previous 
consent  of  said  Committee,  be  reinstated  in  the  privi- 
leges of  the  school. 

Sect.  16.  In  cases  of  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties,  or  when  they  may  desire  any  tem- 
porary aid,  the  instructors  shall  apply  to  the  District 
Committees  of  their  respective  schools  for  advice  and 
assistance. 

Absentees  must    Sect-         Whenever  any  instructor  shall  be  absent 
SituSs" sub"  fr°m  school,  and   a  temporary  instructor  rendered 
necessary,  the  amount  required  to  pay  said  substitute 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  salary  of  the  absentee ; 
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unless  upon  a  representation  of  the  case,  by  petition, 
and  a  report  on  said  petition  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Salaries,  the  Board  shall  order  an  allowance 
to  be  made.  And  no  substitute  shall  be  employed  in 
any  of  the  Primary  Schools  for  more  than  one  day  at 
a  time,  without  the  approbation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  school;  nor  in  any  department  of 
the  Grammar  Schools  without  the  approbation  of  two 
or  more  of  the  District  Committee,  the  Chairman  being 
one  of  them.  The  compensation  per  day  allowed  for 
substitutes  in  the  Primary  Schools  and  for  Assistants 
in  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  $1.00;  for  Ushers, 
$2.75;  for  Sub-Masters,  $3.75;  and  for  Masters,  $5.00; 
for  each  day,  counting  six  school  days  in  the  week, 
during  which  such  substitute  shall  be  employed. 

Sect.  18.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  instructors  Temperature 

...  .  ,  and  ventilation 

to  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  tem- 
perature of  their  school  rooms.  A  regular  system  of 
ventilation  shall  be  practised,  as  well  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  by  which  the  air  in  the  rooms  shall  be  effect- 
ually changed  at  each  recess,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
school  session  before  the  house  shall  be  closed.  The 
Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  examine,  or 
cause  some  competent  person  connected  with  each 
school  to  examine,  during  the  season  of  fires,  the 
cellars  and  unoccupied  rooms  in  their  respective  build- 
ings ;  such  examination  to  be  made  during  the  first  and 
every  succeeding  hour  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
sessions,  and  the  result  made  known  to  the  master  of 
the  school. 

Sect.  19.    There  shall  be  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  Bece*e*. 
for  every  pupil  each  half  day,  including  the  time  occu- 
pied in  going  out  and  coming  in,  which  shall  take  place 
as  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  expiration  of  one  half  of 
each  school  session. 

Sect.  20.    The  masters,  ushers  and  teachers,  in  the  Physical 

-i  7  cise  in  schools. 
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allowed. 


Public  Schools,  shall  so  arrange  the  daily  course  of 
exercise  in  their  respective  classes  that  every  scholar 
shall  have  daily  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  some 
kind  of  physical  or  gymnastic  exercise ;  this  exercise 
to  take  place  as  nearly  as  practicable  midway  between 
the  commencement  of  the  session  and  recess,  and  be- 
tween recess  and  the  end  of  the  session, 
care  of  school      Sect.  21.    The  principal  teachers  of  the  several 

premises. 

schools  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
yards  and  out-buildings  connected  with  the  school 
houses  as  shall  insure  their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and 
proper  condition,  and  shall  examine  them  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and  they  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  any  want  of  neatness  or  cleanli- 
ness on  their  premises ;  and  when  anything  is  out  of 
order  they  must  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings. 
Things  not  Sect.  22.  No  instructor  in  the  Public  Schools  shall 
be  allowed  to  teach  in  any  other  public  school  than 
that  to  which  he  or  she  has  been  appointed,  nor  to 
keep  a  private  school  of  any  description  whatever, 
nor  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  any  private  pupils 
before  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  except  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  nor  to  engage  as  editor  of  any 
newspaper,  or  of  any  religious  or  political  periodical. 

Sect.  23.    The  instructors  shall  not  award  medals 
or  other  prizes  to  the  pupils  under  their  charge. 
Same>  Sect.  24.    No  subscription  or  contribution  for  any 

purpose  whatever  shall  be  introduced  into  any  public 
school. 

Sect.  25.  No  person  whatever  shall  read  to  the 
pupils  of  any  school,  or  post  upon  the  walls  of  any 
school  building,  or  fences  of  the  same,  any  advertise- 
ment. Nor  shall  any  agent  or  other  person  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  any  school  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting, 
either  to  teacher  or  pupils,  any  new  book  or  article  of 
apparatus. 


Same. 
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Sect.  26.    The  books  used  and  the  studies  pursued  kJjjjf*? 
in  all  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  such  and  such  only  asstudie8, 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Board ;  and  the  teachers  shall 
not  permit  any  books,  tracts  or  other  publications  to 
be  distributed  in  their  schools. 

Sect.  27.    No  pupils  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  their required 
connection  with  any  of  the  Public  Schools  unless  they 
are  furnished  with  the  books  and  utensils  regularly 
required  to  be  used  in  the  respective  classes. 

Sect.  28.    In  cases  where  children  are  in  danger  of  Books,  &c,  tv 

°  indigent  clnl- 

being  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education,  bydreu- 
reason  of  inability  to  obtain  books,  through  the  pov- 
erty or  negligence  of  parents  or  guardians,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts  are  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the 
School  Committee,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  on  this  subject.* 

Sect.  29.  All  children  living  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  who  are  not  otherwise  disqualified,  and  who  are 
upwards  of  four  years  of  age,  shall  be  entitled  to  at- 
tend the  Public  Schools  of  the  city ;  but  no  child  whose 
residence  is  not  in  the  city,  or  who  has  only  a  tempo- 
rary residence  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
Public  Schools,  shall  be  received  or  retained  in  any 
school,  except  upon  the  consent  previously  obtained  of 

*  In  case  any  scholar  shall  not  be  furnished  by  his  parent,  master  or 
guardian,  with  the  requisite  books,  he  shall  be  supplied  therewith  by  the 
School  Committee  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

The  School  Committee  shall  give  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  assessors  of  the 
town,  of  the  names  of  the  scholars  so  supplied  by  them  with  books,  and  of  the 
books  so  furnished,  the  price  thereof,  and  the  names  of  the  parents,  masters,  or 
guardians,  who  ought  to  have  supplied  the  same;  and  said  assessors  shall 
add  the  price  of  the  books  so  supplied,  to  the  next  annual  tax  of  such 
parents,  masters,  or  guardians ;  and  the  amount  so  added  shall  be  levied, 
collected  and  paid  into  the  town  treasury,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  town 
taxes. 

In  case  the  assessors  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  any  such  parent,  master 
or  guardian,  is  unable  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  books  so  supplied  on 
his  account,  they  shall  omit  to  add  the  price  ot  such  books,  or  shall  add  only 
a  part  thereof  to  the  annual  tax  of  said  parent,  master  or  guardian,  ac- 
cording to  their  opinion  of  his  ability  to  pay.    [Rev.  Stat.  ch.  23,     20,  21, 
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Same. 


Certificate  of 
vaccination. 


Cleanliness  ol 
pupils  required 


Tardiness. 


AbseBce. 


the  District  Committee;  and  said  District  Committee 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
May  8th,  1857,  require  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
child  to  pay  a  sum,  equal  to  the  average  cost  per  scholar 
of  such  school,  for  such  period  as  said  child  may  attend 
thereat.* 

Sect.  30.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  one  school  who  has  been  expelled  from 
another,  or  while  under  suspension,  unless  by  vote  of 
the  Board. 

Sect.  31.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  into  any  of 
the  Public  Schools  without  a  certificate  from  a  physician 
that  he  or  she  has  been  vaccinated  or  otherwise  secured 
against  the  small  pox;  but  this  certificate  shall  not  be 
required  of  pupils  who  go  from  one  public  school  to 
another. 

Sect.  32.  No  child  who  comes  to  school  without 
'  proper  attention  having  been  given  to  the  cleanliness  of 
his  person  and  of  his  dress,  or  whose  clothes  are  not 
properly  repaired,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
school,  but  shall  be  sent  home  to  be  prepared  for 
school  in  a  proper  manner. 

Sect.  33.  Tardiness  shall  be  subject  to  such  penalty 
as  in  each  case  the  teacher  may  think  proper.  No  pupil 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  absent  any  part  of  the  regular 
school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction, 


*A11  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  shall  be  entitled 
to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  shall  reside 
for  the  time  being:  provided,  however,  that  if  any  child  shall  attend  a  public 
school  in  any  city  or  town  of  this  Commonwealth,  other  than  that  in  which 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  may  reside,  and  shall  have  resided  in 
such  city  or  town  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  such  school,  the  consent 
of  the  school  committee  of  such  city  or  town  shall  first  be  obtained,  and 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  such  city 
or  town,  for  the  tuition  of  such  child,  a  sum  equal  to  the  average  expense 
per  scholar,  for  such  school,  for  the  period  such  child  shall  have  so  attended 
|  Stat.  1857,  ch.  132.] 
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or  taking  lessons  of  any  kind  elsewhere.  Pupils  de- 
tained at  home  must,  on  returning  to  school,  bring  an 
excuse  for  such  detention ;  and  every  pupil,  wishing  on 
any  day  to  be  dismissed  before  the  close  of  the  session, 
must  assign  satisfactory  reasons  therefor  and  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  teacher.  Teachers  having  charge  Truancjr 
of  pupils  who  are  habitually  truant,  shall  report  their 
names,  residences,  and  the  names  of  their  parents  or 
guardians  to  the  truant  officers  of  the  district. 

Sect.  34.  There  shall  be  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  Annual  exhibi 

tions. 

Latin  School  on  the  Saturday,  of  the  English  High 

School  on  the  Monday,  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 

School  on  the  Tuesday,  preceding  the  third  Wednesday 

in  July ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following  said  Wednesday 

there  shall  be  an  exhibition  of  the  several  Grammar 

Schools ;  at  which  exhibitions  the  medals  and  diplomas 

shall  be  conferred  upon  the  pupils.    The  hours  for  the 

exhibitions  of  the  several  schools  shall  be  arranged  by 

the  President  of  the  Board.    And  in  the  afternoon  of  school  festival: 

the  same  day,  the  Annual  School  Festival  shall  be  held, 

to  which  members  of  the  School  Committee,  all  the 

teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  medal  scholars 

of  the  current  year  shall  be  invited. 

Sect.  35.    The  following  holidays  and  vacations  Holidays  a«d 

vacations. 

shall  be  granted  to  the  schools,  viz  : — every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoon,  throughout  the  year ; 
Christmas  day,  New  Year's  day,  the  Twenty-second  of 
February,  and  Fast  day ;  May  day ;  Artillery  Election ; 
the  Fourth  of  July ;  Thanksgiving  week ;  the  week  im- 
mediately preceding  the  first  Monday  in  March ;  one 
week  commencing  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May ;  seven  weeks  after  the  exhibition 
of  the  Latin  School  in  July  to  said  Latin  School ;  the 
remainder  of  the  week  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
English  High  School,  in  July,  and  the  six  succeeding 
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weeks  to  said  English  High  School ;  the  remainder  of 
the  week  after  the  exhibition  of  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  and  the  six  succeeding  weeks  to  said 
school ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  week  after  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  July,  to  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  to  said  Grammar  Schools  and 
the  Primary  Schools;  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
is  authorized  to  suspend  the  schools  on  such  'public  oc- 
casions as  he  may  think  proper,  not  exceeding  three 
days  in  the  year.  In  addition  to  these  holidays  the 
Latin  and  English  High  Schools  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
two  days  of  public  exhibition  at  Harvard  University. 
No  other  holidays  shall  be  allowed  except  by  special 
vote  of  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Admission  of 
pupils. 


Transfer  of 
pupils. 


Absence  of 
pupils. 


Regulations  of  the  Primary  Schools. 

Section  1.  Every  teacher  shall  admit  to  her  school 
all  applicants  of  suitable  age  and  qualifications,  residing 
nearest  to  the  school  under  her  charge,  provided  the 
number  in  her  school  will  warrant  the  admission ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  she  shall  apply  to  her  Sub- Committee  for  ad- 
vice and  direction. 

Sect.  2.  When  any  child  shall  apply  to  be  admitted 
from  another  Primary  School,  the  teacher  shall  require 
a  certificate  of  transfer  from  the  teacher  of  the  former 
school ;  which  certificate  shall  serve  instead  of  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Yaccination.  And  if  qualified  for  the  First 
or  Second  Class,  said  child  shall  be  entitled  to  admis- 
sion into  a  Primary  School,  although  more  than  seven 
years  of  age. 

Sect.  3.  Whenever  any  scholar  is  absent  from 
school,  the  teacher  shall  immediately  ascertain  the 
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reason ;  and  if  such  absence  be  continued,  and  is  not 
occasioned  by  sickness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  such 
child,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sub-Committee,  may  be 
discharged  from  the  school,  and  a  record  of  the  fact  be 
made. 

Sect.  4.    The  regular  promotion  of  scholars  to  the  Promotion  of 

°  r  ,  pupils. 

Grammar  Schools  shall  be  made  semi-annually,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September.  But  occasionally  promotions  maybe  made 
on  Monday  of  any  week,  whenever  the  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Primary  School  and  the  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  may  deem  it  necessary. 

Sect.  5.    One  or  more  schools  for  the  special  in- schools  for 

,.  r     i  m  i  r  j  special  instruc- 

struction  ot  children  over  seven  years  of  age,  and  not  tion. 
qualified  for  the  Grammar  School,  may  be  established 
in  each  District.  Children  over  seven  years  of  age 
are  not  to  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  Primary  Schools, 
unless  by  transfer,  or  for  special  reasons  satisfactory 
to  the  Sub-Committee.  Any  scholar  over  eight  years 
of  age,  and  not  in  the  first  or  second  class,  may  be  re- 
moved from  any  Primary  School  to  a  school  for  special 
instruction,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

Sect.  6.  The  School  on  the  Western  Avenue  shall  be  ^1™™?" 
connected  with  the  Phillips  School  District.  Children 
over  eight  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  into  this 
school  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sub-Committee ;  and 
their  studies  shall  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  7.  The  teachers  shall  attend  to  the  physical  Proper  care  of 
education  and  comfort  oi  the  pupils  under  their  care,  school. 
When  from  a  state  of  the  weather  or  other  causes, 
the  recesses  in  the  open  air  shall  be  impracticable, 
the  children  may  be  exercised  within  the  room,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  judgment  and  ability  of  the 
teachers.  In  the  schools  which  are  kept  in  buildings 
occupied  by  Grammar  Schools,  the  recesses  shall  be 
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arranged  by  the  masters  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
exercises  of  those  schools. 
Holidays  and      Sect.  8.    The  holidays  and  vacations  of  the  Primary 

vacations.         a  - 

Schools  shall  be  the  same  as  are  granted  to  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  either  by  the  rules  of  the  School  Board 
or  by  the  order  of  the  Mayor ;  and  they  shall  also  have 
the  day  preceding,  and  the  day  of  the  Annual  Exhibi- 
tions of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

No  school  shall  be  suspended  on  any  other  occasion, 
except  for  special  and  important  reasons  relating  to  a 
particular  school,  and  then  only  by  express  permission 
of  the  Sub-Committee. 

Classes  Sect.  9.    The  schools  shall  contain,  as  nearly  as 

practicable,  an  equal  number  of  pupils ;  it  being  desir- 
able that  the  average  number  of  daily  attendants 
should  be  fifty  to  each  teacher ;  and  the  pupils  in  each 
of  the  schools  shall  be  arranged  in  six  classes,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  District  Committee. 

Sect.  10.  Simple  oral  lessons  in  Arithmetic,  adapted 
to  the  ages  of  the  scholars,  shall  be  given  in  the  several 
classes ;  and  the  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multipli- 
cation Tables  must  be  thoroughly  learned  by  the  first 
and  second  classes.  Every  scholar  shall  be  provided 
with  a  slate,  and  employ  the  time  not  otherwise  occu- 
pied, in  drawing,  or  writing  words  from  their  spelling 
lessons,  on  their  slates,  in  a  plain,  script  hand.  The 
teachers  are  expected  to  take  special  pains  to  teach 
the  first  class  to  write  —  not  print  —  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  on  slates. 

sewing.  Sect.  11.    Plain  sewing  may  be  introduced  into  any 

Primary  School,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sub-Committee, 

sin  and  singing  shall  form  part  of  the  opening  and  closing 

exercises  of  every  session ;  and  such  time  be  devoted 
to  instruction  in  Music  in  each  school  as  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee may  deem  expedient. 
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Sect.  12.  The  following  Books  and  Studies  shall  be 
attended  to  in  the  respective  Classes : 

Sixth  Class. 

Tower  s  Gradual  Primer. 

"  My  First  School  Book"  as  a  Spelling-book. 

1.  Pronouncing  words  without  Spelling. 

2.  Pronouncing  and  Spelling  combined. 

3.  Spelling  without  Book,  words  that  have  become 
familiar. 

4.  Counting  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

5.  Drawing  on  the  slate  or  blackboard,  imitating 
some  mark,  letter,  or  other  object,  or  copying  from  a 
card. 

Fifth  Class. 
Tower's  Gradual  Primer. 

"  My  First  School  Book"  continued,  in  the  columns 
to  the  20th  page,  and  as  a  Reading-book  in  the  sen- 
tences to  the  70th  page. 

Numeration,  or  counting  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

Drawing,  continued,  as  in  the  sixth  class. 

Fourth  Class. 
Tower's  Gradual  Primer. 

"My  First  School  Book"  continued  as  a  Spelling- 
book,  completed  as  a  Reading-book. 

Combination  of  numbers,  so  as  readily  to  find  the 
page  in  any  book. 

Marks  of  punctuation. 

Third  Class. 

Bumstead's  "  Second  Reading  Book" 
"My  First  School  Book"  completed  as  a  Spelling- 
book. 

18 
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The  letters  used  for  numbers  to  be  taught  as  they 
occur  in  the  captions  of  the  reading  lessons. 

All  the  Numerals  and  Abbreviations  on  page  56  of 
"  My  First  School  Book  "  to  be  learned. 

Second  Class. 

Bumstead,s  "  Second  Reading  Book." 

"Spelling  and  Thinking  Combined"  commenced. 

"  North  American  Arithmetic"  commenced. 

The  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication  Tables 
to  be  learned,  and  Practical  Questions  in  these  rules 
attended  to. 

First  Class. 

Bamstead's  11  Third  Reading  Book." 
New  Testament. 

"  Spelling  and  Thinking  Combined"  completed. 

"  North  American  Arithmetic"  completed. 

The  scholars  in  this  class  must  be  familiar  with 
Practical  Questions  in  all  of  the  first  four  rules  of 
Arithmetic. 

Sect.  13.  No  scholars  are  to  be  promoted  from 
one  class  to  another  till  they  are  familiar  with  all  the 
lessons  of  the  class  from  which  they  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred, except  for  special  reasons,  satisfactory  to  the 
Sub-Committee. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Regulations  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Section  1.  These  schools  form  the  second  grade 
in  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in  this 
City. 

The  following  are  their  names,  locations,  and  dates 
of  establishment : 
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Name. 

Location. 

Established. 

1— Eliot  School,  -  - 

North  Bennet  Street, 

-   For  Boys,  -   -   -  - 

1713 

2— Franklin  School, 

Ringgold  Street,  -  - 

-   For  Girls,  -  -   -  - 

1785 

8 — May  hew  School,  - 

Hawkins  Street,  -  - 

-   For  Boys,  -   -   -  - 

1803 

4 — Hawes  School, 

South  Boston,  -  -  - 

-   For  Boys,  -   -   -  - 

1811 

6 — Boylston  School,  - 

Fort  Hill,   -   -   -  - 

-   For  Boys  and  Girls, 

1819 

6 — Bowdoin  School,  - 

Myrtle  Street,     -  - 

-   For  Girls,  -   -   -  - 

1821 

T — Hancock  School,  - 

Richmond  Place, 

-   For  Girls,  -   -   -  - 

1822 

8— Wells  School,  -  - 

Blossom  Street,  -  - 

-   For  Girls,-   -   -  - 

1833 

9 — Winthrop  School, 

Tremont  Street,  -  - 

-   For  Girls,  -   -   -  - 

1836 

10 — Lyman  School,  - 

East  Boston,   -   -  - 

-   For  Boys  and  Girls, 

1837 

11 — Lawrence  School, 

South  Boston,  -   -  - 

-   For  Boys  and  Girls, 

1844 

12 — Brimmer  School, - 

Common  Street,  -  - 

-   For  Boys,  -   -   -  - 

1844 

13— Phillips  School,  - 

West  Centre  Street,  - 

-   For  Boys,  -   -   -  - 

1844 

14— Dwight  School,  - 

Springfield  Street,  - 

-   For  Boys  and  Girls, 

1844 

15 — Quincy  School,  - 

Tyler  Street,  -   -  - 

-   For  Boys,  -   -   -  - 

1847 

16 — Bigelow  School,  - 

South  Boston,     -  - 

-    For  Girls,  -   -   -  - 

1849 

17— Chapman  School, 

East  Boston,  -   -  - 

-   For  Boys  and  Girls, 

1849 

18— Adams  School,  - 

East  Boston,   -   -  - 

For  Boys  and  Girls, 

1856 

In  these  schools  are  taught  the  common  branches  of 
an  English  education.  They  are  all  organized  on  one 
plan,  except  that  in  the  Dwight  school  house  there  are 
two  entirely  distinct  and  independent  schools,  one  for  0r^anizatI0n- 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  each  under  the  control  of 
its  own  master  and  separate  instructors ;  while  in  all 
the  other  school  houses  there  is  but  one  school  under 
the  sole  charge  of  one  master,  with  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  subordinate  teachers. 

Sect.  2.    The  schools  for  boys  shall  each  be  in-  instructors  in 

J  boys'  school 

Btructed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master,  an  usher,  a  head 
assistant,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  schools  for  girls  shall  each  be  instructed  by  aingiris'  school, 
master,  a  head  assistant  for  each  story  in  the  building, 
and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  mixed  schools  (boys'  and  girls')  shall  each  be  in  mixed 
instructed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master,  a  head  assistant sch00ls* 
for  each  story  in  the  building,  and  three  or  more  fe- 
male assistants. 

Any  existing  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  organiza- 
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pS^telcher.  tions>  authorized  by  special  votes  of  the  Board,  shall 
remain  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Sect.  3.  Each  school  shall  be  allowed  a  teacher  for 
every  fifty-six  pupils  on  the  register,  and  an  additional 
female  assistant  may  be  appointed  whenever  there  are 
thirty  scholars  above  the  complement  for  the  teachers 
already  in  the  school,  if  the  District  Committee  deem 
it  expedient;  and  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  on 
the  register  shall  be  reduced  to  thirty  less  than  such 
complement,  one  female  assistant  maybe  removed  from 
such  school,  if  the  District  Committee  recommend  it; 
provided,  that  in  determining  the  number  of  teachers 
to  which  any  school  may  be  entitled  under  this  section, 
one  head  assistant  shall  not  be  counted. 

Qualifications      Sect.  4.    Any  pupil  may  be  admitted  into  the  Gram- 

for  admission  to 

the  Grammar   mar  Schools  who,  on  examination  by  the  master  or 

Schools.  7  J 

any  of  his  assistants,  shall  be  found  able  to  read,  at 
first  sight,  easy  prose ;  to  spell  common  words  of  one, 
two,  or  three  syllables;  to  distinguish  and  name  the 
marks  of  punctuation ;  to  perform  mentally  such  simple 
questions  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Division,  as  are 
found  in  Part  First  of  Emerson's  North  American 
Arithmetic ;  to  answer  readily  to  any  proposed  com- 
bination of  the  Multiplication  Table  in  which  neither 
factor  exceeds  ten;  to  read  and  write  Arabic  numbers 
containing  three  figures,  and  the  Roman  numerals  as 
far  as  the  sign  of  one  hundred;  and  to  enunciate, 
clearly  and  accurately,  the  elementary  sounds  of  our 
language.  And  no  pupil  who  does  not  possess  these 
qualifications  shall  be  admitted  into  any  Grammar 
School,  except  by  special  permit  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee. 

Examination  of  Sect.  5.  Within  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  first 
aSfoJprwaS-"  Monday  in  March,  annually,  the  master  of  each  Gram- 

tion  to  Gram-  J  .  . 

mar  school.     mar  School  shall  visit  each  Primary  which  is  expected 
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to  send  pupils  to  his  school :  and  he  shall  examine  the 
first  class  in  each  of  said  schools,  and  shall  give  cer- 
tificates of  admission  to  the  Grammar  School  to  such 
as  he  may  find  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going requirements.  But  in  the  month  of  July,  annu- 
ally, each  teacher  in  the  Primary  Schools  shall  accom- 
pany her  first  class  to  such  Grammar  School  house  in 
the  vicinity  as  the  master  may  designate,  when  he  and 
his  assistants  shall  examine  the  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Grammar  School,  in  presence  of  their  in- 
structors, and  shall  give  certificates  to  those  who  are 
found  to  be  properly  qualified.  If,  however,  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  any  applicant  not  admitted  on  the  ex- 
amination of  the  master,  is  dissatisfied  with  his  deci- 
sion, such  person  may  appeal  to  the  District  Committee 
for  another  examination  of  said  applicant. 

Sect.  6.  Pupils  admitted  from  the  Primary  Schools  Times  of  admit- 
are  expected  to  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  on  the  G  raramar 
first  Monday  of  March  and  of  September  j  but  all  other 
applicants  residing  in  the  Section,  found  on  examina- 
tion qualified  in  all  respects,  may  enter  the  Grammar 
Schools  by  applying  to  the  master  at  the  school  house, 
on  Monday  morning  of  any  week  when  the  schools  are 
in  session.  Pupils  regularly  transferred  from  one 
Grammar  School  to  another,  may  be  admitted  at  any 
time,  on  presenting  their  certificates  of  transfer,  with- 
out an  examination. 

Sect.  7.  In  assigning  lessons  to  boys  to  be  studied  out-of-whooi 
out  of  school-hours,  the  instructors  shall  not  assign  alessons- 
longer  lesson  daily  than  a  boy  of  good  capacity  can 
acquire  by  an  hour's  study;  but  no  out-of-school  lessons 
shall  be  assigned  to  girls,  nor  shall  the  lessons  to  be 
studied  in  school  be  so  long  as  to  require  a  scholar  of 
ordinary  capacity  to  study  out  of  school  in  order  to 
learn  them. 
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Sect.  8.  Each  school  or  department  of  a  school 
shall  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Each  class  shall 
be  divided  into  two  or  more  sections,  each  of  which 
sections  shall  pursue  the  studies,  and  use  the  text- 
books, assigned  to  its  class ;  but  whenever  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  a  section  of  a  lower  class  has  in  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  study  made  the  attainments  requisite  for 
promotion  to  a  higher  class,  at  a  period  earlier  than 
the  regular  time  for  general  promotion,  then  such  sec- 
tion may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committee,  enter  upon  the  study  of  one 
of  the  text-books  prescribed  for  the  next  higher  class. 

Text-books.        Sect.  9.    The  books  and  exercises  of  the  several 
classes  shall  be  as  follows : 

Class  4.  —  No.  1.  Worcester's  Spelling  Book.  2. 
Hillard's  Fourth  Class  Reader.  3.  Writing  in  each 
school,  in  such  Writing  Books  as  the  District  Commit- 
tee may  approve.  4.  Drawing.  5.  Warren  Colburn's 
First  Lessons,  new  edition,  with  lessons  in  Written 
Arithmetic  on  the  slate  and  blackboard. 

game<  Class  3.  —  No.  1.  Worcester's  Spelling  Book.  2.  Hil- 

lard's Third  Class  Reader.  3.  Writing,  as  in  Fourth 
Class.  4.  Warren  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  new  edition, 
(as  in  Class  4.)  5.  Drawing.  G.Warren's  Common  School 
Geography.  7.  Tower's  Elements  of  English  Grammar. 

same.  Class  2.  —  No.  1.  Spelling.     2.  Hillard's  Second 

Class  Reader.  3.  Writing,  as  in  Fourth  Class.  4. 
Warren  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  new  edition,  and 
Eaton's  Arithmetic.  5.  Warren's  Common  School  Ge- 
ography, with  exercises  in  Map  Drawing,  on  the  black- 
board, and  by  pen  and  pencil.  6.  Tower's  Elements  of 
English  Grammar,  or  Bullions's  Analytical  and  Practi- 
cal Grammar.  7.  Exercises  in  Drawing  and  Composi- 
tion; and,  in  the  boys'  schools,  Declamation.  8.  Swan's 
First  Lessons  in  the  History  of  the  United  States. 
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Class  1. —  No.  1.  Spelling.  2.  Reading  in  Hillard's  Same- 
First  Class  Reader,  or  in  the  Progressive  Speaker  and 
Common  School  Reader,  at  the  election  of  the  Sub. 
Committee  of  each  school.  3.  Writing,  as  in  Fourth 
Class.  4.  Geography,  as  m  Class  Two.  5.  Warren 
Colburn's  First  Lessons,  new  edition,  and  Eaton's 
Arithmetic.  6.  Bullions's  Analytical  and  Practical 
Grammar.  7.  Exercises  in  Composition,  and,  in  the 
boys'  schools,  in  Declamation.  8.  Drawing.  9.  Wor- 
cester's Dictionary.  10.  Bookkeeping,  by  single  and 
double  entry.  11.  Worcester's  History.  12.  Hall's 
Manual  of  Morals, —  a  Monday  morning  lesson,  with 
oral  instruction.  13.  Instruction  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
using  Parker's  Compendium,  or  Olmsted's  Rudiments, 
as  a  text-book,  with  the  Philosophical  Apparatus  pro- 
vided for  the  schools,  shall  be  given  at  least  to  the 
First  Division  of  the  First  Class.  14.  Instruction  in 
Physical  Geography,  by  occasional  exercises ;  the  treat- 
ise of  Warren,  or  of  Cartee,  being  used  as  a  text-book. 
15.  Stearns's  Practical  Guide  to  English  Pronunciation. 

Sect.  10.    In  teaching  Arithmetic  to  the  several  £ei™itted 

°  books. 

classes,  every  teacher  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ 
such  books  as  he  shall  deem  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  illustration  and  examples,-  but  such  books 
shall  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the 
prescribed  text-books ;  nor  shall  the  pupils  be  required 
to  furnish  themselves  with  any  books  but  the  text- 
books. 

Sect.  11.    One  treatise  on  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  Text-books, 
one  treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic,  and  no  more,  shall 
be  used  as  text-books  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  12.  Two  half-hours  each  week  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  shall  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  Vocal  Music,  and  in  addition  to  the  instruction 
already  given  by  the  music  teacher  to  the  first  and 
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second  classes,  musical  notation,  the  singing  of  the 
scale,  and  exercises  in  reading  simple  music  be  prac- 
tised twice  a  week  by  the  lower  classes  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teachers;  and  the  pupils  shall  undergo 
examinations  and  receive  credits  for  proficiency  in  music, 
as  in  the  other  studies  pursued  in  the  schools. 

Sect.  13.  It  is  recommended  that,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  studies  and  recitations  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  those  which  most  severely  task  the  attention 
and  effort  of  the  pupils  be,  as  far  as  possible,  assigned 
for  the  forenoon. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Regulations  of  the  English  High  School. 
estabifehedfand    Section  1.  This  school  is  situated  in  Bedford  street. 

its  object. 

It  was  instituted  in  1821,  with  the  design  of  furnishing 
the  young  men  of  the  City,  who  are  not  intended  for  a 
collegiate  course  of  studies,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the 
usual  advantages  of  the  other  Public  Schools,  with 
the  means  of  completing  a  good  English  education, 
and  fitting  themselves  for  all  the  departments  of  com- 
mercial life.  The  prescribed  course  of  studies  is  ar- 
ranged for  three  years,  and  those  who  attend  for  that 
period  and  complete  that  course,  are  considered  to 
have  been  graduated  at  the  school.  Those  who  wish 
to  pursue  further  some  of  the  higher  departments  of 
mathematics,  and  other  branches,  have  the  privilege  of 
remaining  another  year  at  school.  This  institution  is 
furnished  with  a  valuable  mathematical  and  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  and  illus- 
tration. To  this  school  apply  the  following  regulations, 
in  addition  to  those  common  to  all  the  schools, 
instructors.  Sect.  2.  The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  be 
master,  two  sub-masters,  and  as  many  ushers  as  shall 
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allow  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  but  no 
additional  usher  shall  be  allowed,  for  a  less  number. 
The  Sub-Committee  may  furnish  the  master  with  an 
assistant  in  his  room  whenever  the  number  of  pupils 
remaining  in  the  school  through  the  fourth  year  shall  in 
their  judgment  make  it  necessary.  The  salary  of  said 
assistant  shall  not  exceed  the  salary  paid  to  an  usher 
in  this  school  during  his  first  year  of  service.  It  shall 
be  a  necessary  qualification  in  all  these  instructors, 
that  they  have  been  educated  at  some  respectable  col- 
lege, and  that  they  be  competent  to  instruct  in  the 
French  language. 

Sect.  3.    Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  Time  a  exam- 
ining candidates 

shall  be  examined  once  a  year,  on  the  Wednesday  and for  admi^ion- 
Thursday  next  succeeding  the  exhibition  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  in  July.  Any  boy  then  offering  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  admission,  shall  present  a  certificate 
from  his  parent  or  guardian,  that  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  twelve  years,,  also  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character,  and  of  presumed  literary  qualifications,  from 
the  master  of  the  school  which  he  last  attended,  and 
shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following 
studies,  viz :  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  English  Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic,  Modern  Geography,  and  the  History 
of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty,  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  exam- 
the  English  High  School  to  be  present  at  the  annual  States.0  ca" 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission,  but  said  ex- 
amination shall  be  conducted  by  the  instructors,  from 
questions  previously  prepared,  on  all  the  branches,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee.  The  exam- 
ination shall  be  strict;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  required  studies  shall  be  indispensable  to  admis- 
sion. 

Sect.  5.    On  admission,  pupils  shall  be  arranged  in 
19 
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divisions  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  pro- 
ficiency. Individuals,  however,  shall  be  advanced  ac- 
cording to  their  scholarship,  and  no  faster ;  and  no  one 
shall  remain  a  member  of  the  school  longer  than  four 
years. 

Reviews.  Sect.  6.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  ex- 

amine each  division  as  often  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  attention  due  to  those  under  his  immediate  instruc- 
tion. Each  class  or  section  shall  be  occasionally  re- 
viewed in  its  appropriate  studies,  aud  once  a  quarter 
there  shall  be  a  general  review  of  all  the  previous 
studies  of  that  quarter. 

pchooi  hours.  Sect.  7.  The  schoo  1  shall  hold  one  session,  dailjr, 
commencing  at  9  A.  M.,  and  closing  at  2  P.  M. 

course  of  s'ud-    Sect.  8.  The  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  this 

it*.«  aiid  text-  » 

b"oks  school  shall  be  as  follows : 

Class  3.  1.  Review  of  preparatory  studies,  using 
the  text-books  authorized  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of 
the  city.  2.  Ancient  Geography.  3.  Worcester's 
General  History.  4.  Sherwin's  Algebra.  5.  French 
Language.    6.  Drawing. 

same  Glass  2.  1.  Sherwin's  Algebra,  continued.  2.  French 

Language,  continued.  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4.  Le- 
gendre's  Geometry.  5.  Book  Keeping.  6.  Blair's 
Rhetoric.  7.  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  8. 
Trigonometry,  with  its  application  to  Surveying,  Navi- 
gation, Mensuration,  Astronomical  calculations,  &c. 
9.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  —  a  Monday 
morning  lesson. 

same.  Class  1.    1.  Trigo-nometry,  with  its  applications, 

&c.j  continued.  2.  Paley's  Evidences,  continued,  —  a 
Monday  morning  lesson.  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4. 
Astronomy.  5.  Natural  Philosophy.  6.  Moral  Phil- 
osophy. 7.  Political  Economy.  8.  Natural  Theology. 
9.  Shaw's  Lectures  on  English  Literature.   10.  French, 
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continued,  —  or  the  Spanish  language  may  be  com- 
menced by  such  pupils  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  master 
have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French. 
Warren's  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  or  Cartel's 
Physical  Geography  and  Atlas,  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

For  the  pupils  who  remain  at  the  school  the  fourth 
year,  the  course  of  studies  shall  be  as  follows:  — 

1.  Astronomy.  2.  Intellectual  Philosophy.  3.  Logic.  Same. 
4.  Spanish.   5.  Geology.   6.  Chemistry.    7.  Mechanics, 
Engineering,  and  the  higher  Mathematics,  with  some 
option. 

Sect.  9.  The  several  classes  shall  also  have  exer-same. 
ciscs  in  English  Composition  and  Declamation.  The 
instructors  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  pen- 
manship of  the  pupils,  and  give  constantly  such  instruc- 
tion in  Spelling,  Reading,  and  English  Grammar  as 
they  may  deem  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar 
with  these  fundamental  branches  of  a  good  education. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Regulations  of  the  Girls1  High  and  Normal  School. 

Section  1.  This  school  is  situated  in  Mason  street.  EstabiMic 
It  was  instituted  in  1852,  with  the  design  of  furnishing 
to  those  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  usual 
course  of  studies  at  the  Grammar  Schools  for  girls, 
and  at  other  girls'  schools  in  this  city,  an  opportunity 
for  a  higher  and  more  extended  education,  and  also  to 
fit  such  of  them  as  desire  to  become  teachers.  The 
ollowing  are  the  regulations  of  this  school,  in  addition 
to  those  common  to  all  the  schools. 

Sect.  2.    The  instructors  shall  be,  a  master,  and  as  instruct 
many  assistants  as  maybe  found  expedient;  but  the 
whole  number  of  assistants  shall  not  exceed  the  ratio 
of  one  for  every  thirty  pupils. 
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Admission  of 
pn-pils. 


Coarse  of  in- 

*tl  HCtiOH. 


Sect.  3.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  schools,  shall  take  place  annually,  on  the 
Thursday  next  succeeding  the  day  of  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  July. 

Sect.  4.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over 
fifteen,  and  not  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age.  They 
must  present  certificates  of  recommendation  from  the 
teachers  whose  schools  they  last  attended,  and  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following 
branches,  viz. :  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  Geography  and  History. 

Sect.  5.  The  examination  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  instructors  of  the  school,  both  orally  and  from 
written  questions  previously  prepared  by  them,  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  the  school.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  Committee  to  be  present  and  to 
assist  at  the  examination,  and  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates shall  be  subject  to  their  approval. 

Sect.  6.  The  course  of  studies  and  instruction  in 
this  school  shall  be  as  follows :  — 

Junior  Class.  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing, 
continued.  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar, 
reviewed.  Physical  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Analysis  of  Language  and  Structure  of  Sentences. 
Synonymes.  Rhetoric.  Exercises  in  English  Compo- 
sition. History.  Latin,  begun.  Exercises  in  Drawing 
and  in  Vocal  Music. 

Middle  Class.  Natural  Philosophy,  continued.  Eng- 
lish Literature.  Algebra.  Moral  Philosophy.  Latin, 
continued.  French,  begun,  (instruction  given  by  a 
native  French  teacher.)  Rhetoric,  with  exercises  in 
Composition,  continued.  Physiology,  with  Lectures. 
General  History.  Exercises  in  Drawing  and  in  Vocal 
Music.  Reading  standard  English  works,  with  exer- 
cises in  Criticism. 
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Senior  Class.  Latin  and  French,  continued.  Geom- 
etry. General  History.  Intellectual  Philosophy.  As- 
tronomy. Chemistry,  with  Lectures.  Exercises  in  Com- 
position. Exercises  in  Drawing  and  in  Yocal  Music. 
Exercises  in  Criticism,  comprising  a  careful  examination 
of  works  of  the  best  English  authors.  Warren's  Trea- 
tise on  Physical  Geography,  or  Cartel's  Physical 
Geography  and  Atlas,  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

Sect.  7.  Instruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  shall  be  given  to  such  pupils  as  desire  to 
become  teachers ;  also,  such  instruction  in  Music  to  all 
the  pupils  as  may  qualify  them  to  teach  Yocal  Music 
in  our  Public  Schools. 

Sect.  8.    There  shall  be  one  session  of  five  hours  school  hour*, 
each  day,  from  8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  from  May  to  October, 
and  from  9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.  from  October  to  May. 

Sect.  9.    The  plan  of  study  shall  be  arranged  for  rupiis  may  re- 

i  -iini  •       main  three 

three  years.  Pupil's  who  have  attended  for  that  period,  years, 
and  who  have  completed  the  course  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  teachers  and  the  Committee  on  the 
school,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  diploma  or  certi- 
ficate to  that  effect,  on  leaving  school. 


CHAPTER  XIII, 

Regulations  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School. 
Section  I.    This  school,  situated  in  Bedford  street,  object  of  th* 

school. 

was  instituted  early  in  the  17th  century. 

Sect.  2.  The  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  are  taught,  and  scholars  are  fitted  for  the 
most  respectable  colleges.  Instruction  is  also  given 
n  Mathematics,  Geography,  History,  Declamation, 
English  Grammar,  Composition,  and  in  the  French 
language. 
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The  following  regulations,  in  addition  to  those 
common  to  all  the  schools,  apply  to  this  school ; 

instructors.  Sect.  3.  The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  be,  a 
master,  a  sub-master,  and  as  many  ushers  as  shall  allow 
one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  and  no  addi- 
tional usher  shall  be  allowed  for  a  less  number. 

same.  Sect.  4.    It  shall  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 

instructors  of  this  school,  that  they  shall  have  been 
educated  at  a  college  of  good  standing. 

candidates  for     Sect.  5.    Each  candidate  for  admission  shall  have 

m  mission. 

attained  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  shall  produce  from 
the  master  of  the  school  he  last  attended,  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character.  He  shall  be  able  to  read 
English  correctly  and  fluently,  to  spell  all  words  of 
common  occurrence,  to  write  a  running  hand,  under- 
stand Mental  Arithmetic,  and  the  simple  rules  of  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  be  able  to  answer  the  most  important 
questions  in  Geography,  and  shall  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  English  Grammar  to  parse  common 
sentences  in  prose.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  Grammar 
shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  that  of  English, 
rim©  of  exam-      Sect.  6.    Boys  shall  be  examined  for  admission  to 

ii  iHjreandidates 

ter admission,  this  school  only  once  a  year,  viz.,  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  the  last  week  of  the  vacation  succeeding 
the  exhibition  of  the  school  in  July. 

Fopij*  may  re-     Sect.  7.    The  regular  course  of  instruction  shall 

m*m  fix  years.  .  .  _ 

continue  six  years,  and  no  scholar  shall  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges of  this  school  beyond  that  term,  unless  by  writ- 
ten leave  of  the  Committee.  But  scholars  may  have 
the  option  of  completing  their  course  in  five  years  or 
less  time,  if  willing  to  make  due  exertions,  and  shall 
be  advanced  according  to  scholarship, 
sehooi  hom*.  Sect.  8.  From  the  first  Monday  in  April  to.  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  annually,  the  forenoon  session 
of  this  school  shall  begin  at  S|  o'clock,  and  end  at 
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12}  o'clock;  and  the  afternoon  session  shall  commence 
at  3  o'clock,  and  end  at  5  o'clock.* 

The  master  shall,  however,  be  allowed  to  keep  school 
until  2  o'clock,  on  days  when  the  weather  is  stormy, 
and  to  dispense  with  the  afternoon  sessions  on  such 
occasions,  from  April  to  November. 

Sect.  9.    From  the  first  Monday  in  November  to  theSame- 
first  Monday  in  April,  the  school  shall  commence  at 
9,  A.  M.,  and  close  at  2,  P.  M.,  thus  holding  only  one 
session  each  day.* 

Sect.  10.  The  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes 
and  sub  divisions,  as  the  master,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Committee,  may  think  advisable. 

Sect.  11.    The  master  shall  examine  the  pupils C!aMM- 
under  the  care  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  school  as 
often  as  he  can  consistently  with  proper  attention  to 
those  in  his  own  charge. 

Sect.  12.    The  books  and  exercises  required  in  theS?01"*?  ®f 

*  ies  and  text- 

COUrse  of  instruction  in  this  school,  are  the  following:  books- 

Class  6.  1.  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Gram- 
mar. 2.  English  Grammar.  3.  Reading  English.  4. 
Spelling.  5.  Mental  Arithmetic.  6.  Mitchell's  Geo- 
graphical Questions.  7.  Declamation.  8.  Penmanship. 
9.  Andrews'  Latin  Lessons.  10.  Andrews'  Latin 
Reader. 

Class  5.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  continued.  11.  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  12.  Written  Translations.  13.  Col- 
burn's  Sequel.  14.  Mitchell's  Geography.  15.  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.    16.  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Class  4.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8.  12,  13,  14,  16,  continued. 
17.  Sophocles'  Greek  Grammar.  18.  Sophocles'  Greek 
Lessons.    19.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.    20.  Parker's 


*  Sections  8  and  9  are  suspended  for  one  yenr;  and  the  school  is  allowed 
to  have  but  one  session,  daily,  in  June,  July,  and  September,  and  to  have 
t\v/2  sessions  for  the  rest  of  the  year.    [April  5,  1839.] 
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Aids  to  English  Composition.  21.  Fasquelle's  French 
Grammar.  22.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  reading 
French  with  a  native  French  teacher, 
text-book*.  Class  3.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  20,  21, 
22,  continued.  23.  Sallust.  24.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
Composition.  25.  Felton's  Greek  Reader.  26.  Sher- 
win's  Algebra.  27.  English  Composition.  28.  Le 
Grandpere. 

same.  Class  2.    1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  16,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 

26,  27,  continued.  29.  Virgil.  30.  Elements  of  History. 
31.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin.  32.  Somer- 
ville's  Physical  Geography.  33.  Voltaire's  Histoire  de 
Charles  XII. 

sa»e.  Class  1.    1,  7,  16,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  29,  30, 

31,  32,  continued.  34.  Geometry.  35.  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions. 36.  Composition  of  Latin  Verses.  37.  Bonne- 
chose's  Histoire  de  France.  38.  Composition  in  French. 
39.  Latham's  English  Grammar.  40.  Ancient  History 
and  Geography. 

The  following  books  of  reference  may  be  used  in 
pursuing  the  above  s-tudies : 

Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon,  or  Gardner's  abridgement 
of  the  same. 
(  Andrews'  Latin  Lexicon. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Pickering's 
Greek  Lexicon,  la  t  edition. 

Worcester's  School  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Baird's  Classic  Manual.  Warren's  Treatise  on 
Physical  Geography,  or  Car  tee's  Physical  Geography 
and  Atlas,  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

Sect.  13.  No  Translations,  nor  any  Interpretation, 
Keys,  or  Orders  of  Construction,  are  allowed  in  the 
School. 
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Sect.  14.  The  instructors  shall  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils,  and  give  con- 
stantly such  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  and  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  make 
the  pupils  familiar  with  those  fundamental  branches  of 
a  good  education. 

20 


MEDAL  SCHOLARS 

AND 

LAWRENCE  PRIZES. 
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FRANKLIN  MEDAL  SCHOLARS, 
1  8  5  8. 


LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Arthur  Reed, 

William  Tucker  Washburn, 
William  Hobbs  Chadbourn, 
Charles  Bartlett  Wells, 
Charles  Eustis  Hubbard, 
Henry  Munroe  Rogers. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Samuel  B.  Capen, 
George  F.  Munn, 
Charles  E.  Wilson, 
Charles  H.  Lunt, 
Nathaniel  P.  Hamlen, 
John  L.  Mulliken. 

ADAMS  SCHOOL. 

Samuel  M.  Bailey, 
Joseph  L.  Fletcher, 
James  L.  Martin, 
Francis  D.  Barstow. 

BOYLSTON  SCHOOL. 

John  T.  Fitzgerald, 
John  W.  Mahony, 
Maurice  Foley, 
Andrew  P.  Callahan, 
Patrick  L.  Cassidy, 
William  J.  Donovan. 

BRIMMER  SCHOOL. 

Charles  Henry  Eaton, 
Charles  Edwin  Folger, 
Da\il  Melancthon  Hughes, 
George  Francis  Jones, 
Joseph  Augustus  Moriarty, 


John  Joseph  Mundo, 
Gedney  King  Richardson, 
James  Jarvis  Smith, 
Charles  Fessenden  Ward, 
Edwin  Augustus  Wheeler, 
Abbott  Pomroy  Wingate. 

CHAPMAN  SCHOOL* 

Henry  Kenney,  Jr., 
A.  Wilbur  Carver, 
Oscar  A.  Riee, 
Cyrus  A.  Cole. 

DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Frank  H.  Shapleigh, 
George  T.  Cruft, 
John  A.  Woodward, 
Henry  M.  Tate, 
Charles  W.  Burnett, 
Frank  Goodwin, 
George  F.  ToplifT, 
George  F.  Child, 
H.  Storer  Barry, 
Francis  N.  Tarbell. 

ELIOT  SCHOOL. 

Enoch  H.  Miley, 
Charles  H.  McCawley, 
Peter  Scholheld, 
Benjamin  F.  McAllaster, 
Frederic  F.  Gage, 
Charles  B.  Holbrook, 
John  J.  Kelly, 
Henry  W.  Metcalf, 
William  O'Flynn, 
Martin  A.  Munroe, 
Francis  W.  Learnard, 
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HAWES  SCHOOL. 

James  S.  Kingman, 
George  W.  Banks, 
Josiah  W.  Paige, 
William  F.  Hall, 
George  W.  Eaton, 
Samuel  Baken, 
Charles  L.  Whitcomb, 
Edward  B.  James, 
Le  Koy  J.  Cherrington, 
Edward  R.  Taylor. 

LAWRENCE  SCHOOL. 

Michael  Barry, 
James  H.  Coffee, 
Henry  C.  Short, 
Irving  Jones. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL. 

James  B.  Nason, 
George  U.  Hight. 

MAYHEW  SCHOOL. 

Thomas  S.  Adams, 
Marshall  P.  Stafford, 
William  E.  Board  man, 
George  D.  Shattuck, 
Charles  S.  Doyen, 


William  Homer, 
Cyrus  M.  Carpenter. 

PHILLIPS  SCHOOL. 

Charles  W.  Perkins, 
Henry  O.  Walker, 
William  F.  Hubbard, 
Antonio  F.  Polio, 
P.  Wilder  Freeman,  Jr., 
James  R.  Walker, 
William  E.  Jones, 
Horace  V.  Freeman, 
Charles  F.  Livermore, 
L.  Cushing  Kimball, 
Henry  Hayes. 

QUINCY  SCHOOL. 

Henry  Dole  Stanwood, 
William  Gilson  Farlow, 
Franklin  Nash, 
John  Parker  Dale, 
Arthur  Russell  Curtis, 
Edward  Harkins, 
Grenville  Brewer  Macomber, 
Frank  Barnard  Cotton, 
James  Joseph  Flanagan, 
Jeremiah  Richards, 
Charles  Davis, 
Abner  Bicknell  Loring,  Jr., 
Lamson  Mason  Dolbeare, 
Clarence  Horton  Bell. 
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CITY  MEDAL  SCHOLARS. 
1  8  5  8. 


ADAMS  SCHOOL. 

Charlotte  A.  Bailey, 
Fannie  B.  Brigham, 
Abbie  M.  Allen, 
Clara  E.  Lewis. 

BIGELOW  SCHOOL. 

Adelaide  M.  Cook, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Easton, 
Lucy  Anne  Lyon, 
Clara  A.  Sherman, 
Hannah  B.  Pettingill, 
Martha  E.  Faunce, 
Inez  Fletcher, 
Abba  C.  Russell, 
Juliette  Smith, 
Lizzie  Sharp. 

BOWDOIN  SCHOOL. 

Harriet  N.  Atwood, 
Ellen  F.  Baker, 
Kate  F.  Brewster, 
Annie  O.  Crow, 
Caroline  F.  Davis, 
Ellen  F.  Fuller, 
Abby  E.  Herman, 
Amelia  B.  Hopkins, 
Helen  E.  TurriM, 
E.  Kate  Webb, 
S.  Ella  Williams, 
Caroline  A.  Woodbury. 

BOYLSTON  SCHOOL. 

Hannah  E.  G.  Gleason, 
Catharine  E.  G.  Dugan, 
Mary  E.  L.  Hanley. 


CHAPMAN  SCHOOL. 

Georgiana  H.  Moore, 
Mary  J.  Peaslee, 
Julia  M.  Pingree, 
Katy  M.  Doane. 

DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Mary  J.  Gardner, 
Mary  E.  Gallagher, 
Julia  A.  Jellison, 
Hannah  E.  Somerby, 
Anna  C.  Haley, 
Cara  I.  Carter, 
Elizabeth  A.  Browne, 
Mary  E.  Johnson. 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL, 

Mary  L.  Richards, 
Annie  E.  L.  Parker, 
Bertha  M.  Wightman, 
Sarah  A.  Wood, 
Henrietta  E.  Bird, 
Helen  W.  Tinkham, 
Sarah  J.  King, 
Adelaide  Y.  Ilartwell, 
Alice  P.  Beamis, 
Mary  A.  Crocker. 

HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 

Mary  A.  E.  Sargent, 
Ella  A.  Baker, 
Annie  M.  Watson, 
Josephine  INI.  Robertson, 
Emily  C.  Foye, 
Jeannette  I.  Monroe, 
Amy  M.  Swift, 
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Emily  A.  Brown, 
Mary  Alice  Turner, 
Emily  F.  Fessenden, 
Sarah  A.  Winsor, 
Emma  F.  Tobie, 
Parthenia  A.  Partridge, 
Fannie  E.  Tripp. 

LAWRENCE  SCHOOL. 

Harriette  I.  Ware, 
Clara  J.  Willis, 
Christiana  Simpson, 
Bridget  E.  Murray, 
Mary  Helen  Dunham, 
Rachel  Leishman, 
Lucy  M.  Richardson, 
Rosanna  Nugent, 
Anna  P.  Williston. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL. 

Martha  A.  Tomlinson, 
Sarah  B.  Varney, 
Ellenette  Pillsbury, 
Mary  E.  Albertson. 

WELLS  SCHOOL. 

Sarah  J.  March, 
Mary  E.  Laws, 


Harriet  E.  Ruggles, 
Caroline  F.  Reed, 
Mary  E.  Thomas, 
Martha  M.  Clark, 
Harriet  S.  Farmer, 
Emily  W.  Cole, 
Sarah  P.  Merriam. 

WINTHROP  SCHOOL. 

Mary  A.  Anderson, 
Mary  E.  Barstow, 
Ella  M.  Beck, 
Emma  F.  Burrill, 
Fanny  L.  Clapp, 
Fanny  E.  Collis, 
Caroline  B.  Ellis, 
Augusta  C.  Fernald, 
Susan  W.  Furneaux, 
Eleanor  M.  Griffith, 
Abby  F.  Hutchins, 
Caroline  M.  Jordan, 
Helen  M.  Lang, 
Louisa  Lincoln, 
Susan  P.  Monro, 
Caroline  Richards, 
Anna  M.  Steele. 
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LAWRENCE  PRIZES  AWARDED    TO  PUPILS  OF 
THE  LATIN  SCHOOL. 


May  23,  1846. 

For  Faithfulness  and  Diligence.  Edward  A.  Flint,  William  H.  Cunning- 
bam,  William  II.  Rowe,  Charles  H.  Hurd,  William  H.  Bass,  Hales  W. 
Suter. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  Joseph  H.  Thayer,  James  M. 
Whiton,  Jr.,  Edward  Aiken,  Lucius  H.  Buc  kingham,  John  S.  Perkins,  Uriel  H. 
Crocker,  John  B.  Hill,  Gorham  Thomas,  Herman  J.  Warner,  Henry  W. 
Haynes,  Loammi  G.  Ware,  Gustavus  Hay,  William  S.  Hooper,  Frederic  D. 
Williams,  George  S.  Hyde. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Department.  Joseph  II.  Thayer,  Henry  W. 
Haynes,  Edward  Aiken,  James  M.  Whiton,  Jr.,  Gorham  Thomas,  Alexander 
Twombly,  David  P.  Kimball,  John  H.  Sullivan. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Department.  Gustavus  Hay,  Henry  W. 
Haynes,  Edward  Aiken,  James  M.  Whiton,  Jr.,  Gorham  Thomas,  William  C. 
Paine,  David  P.  Kimball. 

For  a  Latin  Dissertation.    Joseph  H.  Thayer. 

For  an  English  Dissertation.  1st  prize,  Frederic  Winsor ;  2d  prize,  Ho- 
ratio R.  Storer. 

For  a  Metrical  Translation  from  Horace.    Henry  W.  Haynes. 
For  a  Translation  from  Cicero.    1st  prize,  Gorham  Thomas  ;  2d  prize,  The- 
odore Chase. 

For  a  Translation  from  Pliny.    William  C.  Paine. 

For  Declamation.  1st  prize,  Edward  A.  Flint;  2d  prizes,  Joseph  H. 
Thayer,  Frederic  D.  AVilliams;  3d  prizes,  Frederic  Winsor,  Arthur  H.  Poor. 
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May  22,  1847. 

For  Faithful  Effort  and  General  Improvement.  William  J.  Parsons, 
Edward  R.  Andrews,  Henry  Van  Brunt,  Charles  E.  Briggs,  Joseph  Willard, 
Jr.,  George  P.  May,  Francis  H.  Brown. 

For  Good  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  Edward  Aiken,  Francis  A.  Osborn, 
Gorham  Thomas,  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  David  P.  Kimball,  Lucius  H. 
Buckingham,  George  B.  Safford,  Henry  W.  Haynes,  Uriel  H.  Crocker, 
Albert  E.  Thatcher,  James  M.  Whiton,  Jr.,  John  S.  Perkins,  Theodore  E. 
Colburn,  Henry  L.  Abbot. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Studies.  Henry  TV.  Haynes,  James  M. 
Whiton,  Jr.,  William  H.  Rowe,  David  P.  Kimball,  Amory  T.  Gibbs. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Studies.  Lucius  H.  Buckingham,  Samuel  L. 
Thorndike,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  David  P.  Kimball,  William  W.  Richards. 

For  an  English  Dissertation.    Henry  W.  Haj  nes. 

For  a  Latin  Essay.    Samuel  L.  Thorndike. 

For  a  Translation  from  Silius  Italicus.  Samuel  L.  Thorndike,  Robert  S. 
Rantoul. 

For  a  Translation  from  Ovid.    William  S.  Hooper. 
For  a  Translation  from  Viri  Romce.    Henry  L.  Higginsoa. 
For  Declamation.    1st  prize,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  2d  prizes,  William  N. 
Davis,  Frederic  Winsor;  3d  prizes,  Henry  W.  Haynes,  William  R.  Dimmock. 


June  3,  1848. 

For  General  Fidelity.  David  G.  Hubbard,  Charles  F.  Blake,  William  H. 
Bass,  Isaac  P.  Wainwright,  Edward  A.  Doherty,  Isaac  D.  Fisher. 

For  Good  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  John  D.  Bryant,  David  P.  Kimball 
George  S.  Hyde,  Henry  L.  Abbot,  William  H.Bass,  James  M.  Whiton,  Jr., 
Uriel  H.  Crocker,  William  L.  Gage,  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  William  H.  Rowe, 
Francis  A.  Osborn,  Henry  Walker. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Deparlment.  James  M*  Whiton,  Jr.,  Gordon, 
Bartlet,  William  H.  Rowe,  David  P.  Kimball,  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  James 
Reed. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Department.  George  B.  Safford,  Gordon 
Bartlet,  David  P.  Kimball,  William  W.  Richards,  William  B.  Williams. 
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For  a  Latin  Poem.    George  E.  Head,  Jr. 

For  a  Latin  Dissertation.    Samuel  L.  Thorndike. 

For  an  English  Dissertation.    Samuel  L.  Thorndike. 

For  a  Translation  from  Latin  into  Greek.    Samuel  L.  Thorndike. 

For  a  Translation  from  Latin  into  English.  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  Gordon 
Bartlet. 

For  a  Translation  from  Sallust.    Henry  L.  Abbot,  John  D.  Bryant. 
For  a  Translation  from  Nepos.    Edwin  H.  Abbot. 
For  a  Translation  from  Viri  Roma>.    James  Reed. 

For  Declamation.  1st  prize,  Calvin  G.  Page;  2d  prizes,  George  H* 
Blanchard,  George  E.  Head,  Jr. ;  3d  prizes,  Charles  E.  Stedman,  John  D. 
Bryant. 


May  26,  1849. 

For  Faithful  Efforts.  Charles  E.  Briggs,  Samuel  S.  Shaw,  William  A. 
Brewer,  Freeman  A.  Walker,  Charles  P.  Gorely. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  George  S.  Hyde,  Henry  L. 
Abbot,  David  P.  Kimball,  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  William  L.  Gage,  James  Reed, 
Francis  A.  Osborn,  George  W.  Smith,  John  D.  Bryant,  Joseph  Willard,  Jr., 
Henry  Walker,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  Nathaniel  W.  Bumstead. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Studies.  Gordon  Bartlet,  Henry  L.  Abbot, 
Daniel  W.  Wilder,  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  James  Reed. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Sludies.  Uriel  H.  Crocker,  Henry  L.  Abbot, 
Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Charles  J.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  George  W.  Copeland. 

For  a  Translation  from  Horace.  1st  prize,  Henry  Van  Brunt;  2d  prizes, 
Norman  Seaver,  Henry  L.  Abbot. 

For  a  Translation  from  Cicero.  1st  prize,  Edwin  H.  Abbot ;  2d  prize, 
Edwin  A.  Gibbens. 

For  a  Translation  from  Cornelius  Nepos.  1st  prize,  Charles  J.  F.  Allen, 
Jr.  ;  2d  prizes,  Nathaniel  W.  Bumstead,  James  Reed. 

For  a  Translation  from  Viri  Roma*.    1st  prize,  George  B.  Chase. 

For  a  Latin  Poem.    Henry  L.  Abbot,  Gordon  Bartlet. 

For  a  Latin  Verse  Translation.    Robert  T.  Paine,  Gordon  Bartlet. 

For  an  English  Poem.    Robert  S.  Rantoul. 
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For  an  English  Dissertation.    David  H.  Ward. 

For  Declamation.  1st  prize,  William  S.  Davis,  George  H.  Blanchard  ;  2d 
prizes,  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  John  D.  Bryant ;  3d  prizes,  Henry  L.  Abbot, 
Charles  F.  Blake. 


May  25,  1850. 

For  Faithful  Efforts.  William  P.  G.  Bartlett,  W.  Roscoe  Williams,  Hollis 
Hunnewell,  James  J.  Lowell,  George  Whittemore,  Thomas  Reed,  William  B. 
Williams,  Samuel  H.  Eells,  Gardiner  Adams,  Hasket  Derby. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctualiiy.  Henry  L.  Abbot,  William  R. 
Dimmock,  Charles  J.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  James  Reed,  William  W.  Richards, 
David  P.  Kimball,  Eciwin  H.  Abbot,  Nathaniel  W.  Bumstead,  George  W. 
Copeland,  Phillips  Brooks,  David  H.  Coolidge,  Joseph  Willard,  Jr. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Department.  David  P.  Kimball,  Henry 
Walker,  James  Reed,  George  W.  Copeland,  Augustus  A.  Hayes. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Department.  Henry  L.  Abbot,  Edwin  H. 
Abbot,  Charles  J.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  George  W.  Copeland,  Joshua  G.  Beals. 

For  a  Latin  Poem.    James  Reed,  Henry  L.  Abbot. 

For  a  Translation  into  Latin  Verse.    Henry  L.  Abbot. 

For  an  English  Poem.    William  Amory,  Jr. 

For  English  Essays.    David  H.  Coolidge,  Norman  Seaver. 

For  a  Translation  from  Cicero.    Edwin  H.  Abbot. 

For  a  Translation  from  Tacitus.    William  A.  Brewer. 

For  a  Translation  from  Livy.    George  L.  Locke. 

For  a  Translation  from  Viri  Romce.    James  J.  Lowell. 

For  Declamation.  1st  prize,  Henry  L.  Abbot ;  2d  prizes,  David  H. 
Coolidge,  William  R.  Dimmock, ;  3d  prizes,  George  Blagden,  Nathaniel  W. 
Bumstead. 


May  24,  1851. 

For  Industry  and  Improvement.  Isaac  P.  Wainwright,  Henry  G.  Whee- 
lock,  Gardiner  Adams,  George  B.  Chadwick. 

For  Exemplary  Deportment.  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Phillips  Brooks,  James 
Reed,  Henry  Walker,  William  B.  Williams,  James  J.  Lowell,  Daniel  W. 
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Wilder,  William  W.  Richards,  George  W.  Copeland,  George  F.  McLellari, 
Freeman  A.  Walker,  Thomas  Heed,  William  H.  Dunning,  William  II.  Ilojt, 
Frank  S.  Hall,  Thomas  P.  Smith. 

For  Excellent  Scholarship  in  the  Classical  Department.  Ed-wi  i  IT.  Abbot, 
Henry  Walker,  George  W.  Copeland,  James  J.  Lowell,  Jonas  W.  Coolidge, 
Francis  C.  Hopkinson. 

For  Excellence  in  Modern  Studies.  Edward  I.  Brown,  George  L. 
Locke,  James  J.  Lowell,  William  II.  Dunning. 

For  the  best  Latin  Poem.    James  Reed. 

For  the  best  Latin  Metrical  Translations.    Robert  T.  Paine,  James  Heed. 

For  the  best  English  Poem.    Edward  I.  Brown. 

For  the  best  English  Essay.    Edwin  II.  Abbot. 

For  the  best  Greek  Translation.    Edwin  II.  Abbot. 

For  the  best  Translation  from  Virgil.    George  W.  Copeland. 

For  the  best  Translations  from  Sallust.  George  Wliitternore,  William  R. 
Williams. 

For  the  best  Translation  from  Eutropius.    Frederic  M.  Holland. 
For  Declamation.    1st   prize,  George  Blagden ;   2d   prizes,  Edwin  H. 
Abbot,  James  Reed  ;  3d  prizes,  Jonas  \V.  Coolidge,  William  R.  Woodbridge. 


May  22,  1852. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity.  Francis  II.  Brown,  William  P.  G. 
Bartlett,  Elijah  W.  Muriroe, 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  James  J.  Lowell,  William  H. 
Dunning,  Daniel  W.  Wilder,  George  W.  Copeland,  George  Whittemoie, 
Francis  E.  Abbot,  Frederic  M.  Holland,  Augustus  A.  Hayes,  George  Blag- 
den, Francis  Gray,  William  W.  Swan,  George  L.  Locke,  Marcus  M.  Hciwes-, 
Hersey  B.  Goodwin,  Jacob  H.  Lombard. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Department.  George  W.  Copeland,  James 
J.  Lowell,  Joshua  G.  Beals,  Francis  C.  Hopkinson,  William  II.  Dunning, 
Francis  E.  Abbot. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Department.  George  W.  Copeland,  George 
L.  Locke,  George  Whittemore,  Joshua  G.  Beals,  Francis  C.  Hopkinson, 
Charles  Pay  son,  William  W.  Swan. 

For  a  Metrical  Translation  into  Latin.    George  W.  Copeland. 
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For  a  Latin  Essay.    George  W.  Copeland. 

For  a  Translation  from  Latin  into  Greek.    William  R.  Lane. 

For  an  English  Poem.    Francis  E.  Abbot 

For  an  English  Essay.    Arthur  J.  C.  Sowdon. 

For  a  Translation  from  VirgiL    William  N.  Eayrs. 

For  a  Translation  from  Cicero.    William  P.  G.  Bartlett. 

For  Translations  from  Ovid.  Ellis  L.  Motte,  Nathaniel  B.  Shurt- 
leff,  Jr. 

For  Translations  from  Nepos.    Francis  E.  Abbot,  George  G.  Wheelock. 

For  Declamation.  1st  prize,  James  M.  Ellis;  2d  prizes,  Daniel  W. 
Wilder,  Richard  H.  Weld,  William  K.  Hall ;  3d  prizes,  Arthur  J.  C.  Sow- 
don, Charles  Payson. 


May  21,  1853. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Industry.  Horace  N.  Fiaher,  Clinton  A. 
Cilley,  Albert  B.  Weymouth. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  James  J.  Lowell,  Francis  E. 
Abbot,  Lewis  W.  Tappan,  Jr.,  Augustus  A.  Hayes,  Joseph  A.  Hale,  Arthur 
Wilkinson,  Jr., William  N.  Eayrs,  George  Whittemore,  George  H.  Bailey,  Rob- 
ert C.  Adams,  Frederic  D.  Blake,  Francis  C.  Hopkinson,  Arthur  II.  Nichols, 
Charles  B.  Wells,  Frederic  M.  Holland. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Department.  James  J.  Lowell,  Joshua  G. 
Beals,  Francis  C.  Hopkinson,  Francis  E.  Abbot,  Horace  J.  Hayden,  Charles 
B.  Wells. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Department.  William  N.  Eayrs,  Joshua 
G.  Beals,  Francis  Gray,  Francis  E.  Abbot,  Horace  J.  Hayden,  Arthur  Reed. 

For  a  La! in  Poem.    William  Everett. 

For  a  Latin  Essay.    James  J.  Lowell. 

For  a  Translation  into  Greek.    Augustus  A.  Hayes. 

For  an  English  Dissertation.    Arthur  J.  C.  Sowdon. 

For  an  English  Poem.    Francis  E.  Abbot. 

For  a  Poetical  Translation  from  Virgil.    William  Everett. 

For  a  Translation  from  Livy.  1st  prize,  Francis  C.  Hopkinson;  2d 
prize,  William  B.  Storer. 
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For  a  Translation  from  Tacitus.    John  C.  Gray. 

For  a  Translation  from  Caisar.    2d  prize,  Eugene  E.  Shelton. 

For  Specimens  of  Penmanship.  1st  prize,  George  G.  Wheelock  ;  2d 
prize,  Samuel  W.  Hitchcock. 

For  Declamation.  1st  prize,  Thomas  P.  Smith  ;  2d  prizes,  Arthur  J.  C. 
Sowdon,  Charles  Payson  ;  3d  prizes,  Edward  Hale,  Francis  C.  Hopkinson. 


May  27,  1854. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity.  William  II.  Dunning,  James  M. 
Hubbard,  Henry  H.  Freeman,  Alfred  O.  Treat,  Edward  Holman. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  Francis  E.  Abbot,  William  C. 
Gannett,  Arthur  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  Joshua  G.  Beals,  Francis  Gray,LewisW.  Tap- 
pan,  Jr.,  Frederic  D.  Blake,  George  B.Young,  Thomas  Reed,  Henry  L.  Patten, 
Francis  E.  Blake,  George  Burroughs,  Frank  Wells. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Department.  Joshua  G.  Beals,  Francis 
Gray,  Francis  E.  Abbot,  Francis  E.  Blake,  Arthur  H.  Nichols,  Frank 
Wells. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Department.  Joshua  G.  Beals,  Francis 
Gray,  Francis  E  Abbot,  Charles  A.  Whittier,  Arthur  H.  Nichols,  Frank 
Wells. 

For  a  Latin  Poem.    Francis  E.  Abbot. 
For  a  Latin  Ode.    William  Everett. 
For  a  Latin  Essay.    Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Jr. 
For  a  Translation  into  Greek.    Thomas  Heed. 
For  an  English  Dissertation.    Henry  L.  Patten. 
For  an  English  Poem.    Francis  C.  Hopkinson. 
For  a  Translation  from  French.    Arthur  Wilkinson,  Jr. 
For  a  Poetical  Translation  from  Odd.    Francis  C.  Hopkinson. 
For  a  Translation  from  Sail  us  t.    Francis  E.  Abbot. 
For  a  Translation  from  Ccesar.    Horace  J.  Ha)  den. 
For  a  Translation  from  Viri  Romoz.    Arthur  Reed. 
For  a  Translation  from  the  Latin  Reader.    Edward  D.  Boit. 
For  the  best  Specimen  of  Penmanship.    William  W.  Gannett. 
For  Declamation.    1st  prize,  William  K.  Hill;  2d  prizes,  Edward  Hale, 
William  Everett ;  3d  prizes,  Joshua  G.  Beals,  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Jr. 
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May  26,  1855. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity.  Roger  S.  White,  Frederic  W. 
Batchelder,  Benjamin  Rand,  Samuel  H.  Dana,  Edward  D.  Boit,  Francis  T. 
Washburn. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  Arthur  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  James  E. 
Wright,  John  P.  Hopkinson,  Alfred  O.  Treat,  William  T.  Washburn,  Henry 
M.  Rogers,  George  B.  Young,  Lewis  W.  Tappan,  Jr.,  Frank  Wells,  William 
Everett,  Edward  Ilolman,  Francis  Gray,  William  C.  Gannett,  George  W. 
Warren. 

For  Excellence  in  tlie  Classiccd  Department.  Francis  Gray,  Arthur  Wil- 
kinson, Jr.,  George  B.  Young,  James  E.  Wright,  William  T.  Washburn,  Ed- 
ward Ilolman,  Charles  P.  Greenou^h. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Department.  William  Everett,  William  K. 
Hall,  Geotge  B.Young,  Arthur  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  James  E.Wright,  Arthur 
Reed,  Edward  Ilolman,  John  A.  Blanchard,  Jr. 

For  Latin  Verses.    2d  prize,  Arthur  Wilkinson,  Jr. 

For  a  Translation  from  English  into  Latin  Verses.    Francis  C.  Hopkinson. 
For  a  Latin  Essay.    2d  prize,  George  B.  Young. 
For  a  Translation  into  Greek:    Clinton  A.  Cilley. 
For  an  English  Essay.    Ellis  L.  Motte. 

For  an  English  Poem.    William  Everett,  Wendell  P.  Garrison. 

For  a  Translation  from  French.    George  G.  Wheelock. 

For  a  Poetical  Translation  from  Virgil.    Edgar  M.  Newcomb. 

For  a  Translation  from  Cicero.    James  E.  Wright. 

For  a  Translation  from  Cozsar.    Arthur  Reed. 

For  a  Translation  from  Nepos.    Henry  D.  Sullivan. 

For  a  Translation  from  Latin  Reader.    Horace  Bumstead. 

For  Declamation.  1st  prize,  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Jr.  ;  2d  prizes, 
Henry  H.  Harden,  Francis  C.  Hopkinson;  3d  prizes,  Robert  F.  Clark, 
James  E.  Wright 


May  24,  1856. 


For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Faithful  Exertions.  Alexander  F.  Wads- 
worth,  Alfred  Greenough,  William  L.  Ward. 
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For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.    George  G.  Wheelock,  William 
C.  Gannett,  Arthur  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  William  T.  Washburn,  George  W.  War-  * 
ren,  William  H.  Chadbourn,  George  B.  Young,  Lewis  W.  Tappan,  Jr., 
Alfred  O.  Treat,  Joseph  S.  Reed,  Charles  B.  Wells,  Stuart  M.  Buck. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Department.  Arthur  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  John 
P.  Hopkinson,  William  T.  Washburn,  Frank  Wells,  Francis  T.  Washburn, 
Stuart  M.  Buck. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Department.  Arthur  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  Wen- 
dell P.  Garrison,  Arthur  Reed,  Frank  Wells,  George  G.  Crocker,  Stuart  M. 
Buck. 

For  a  Latin  Poem.    Arthur  C.  Parker. 
For  a  Latin  Ode.    Arthur  Wilkinson,  Jr. 
For  a  Latin  Essay.    Henry  F.  Allen. 
For  a  Translation  into  Greek.    George  W.  Warren. 
For  an  English  Dissertation.    William  C.  Gannett. 
For  an  English  Poem.    Samuel  D.  Phillips. 
For  a  Translation  from  French.    Lewis  W.  Tappan,  Jr. 
For  a  Poetical  Translation  from  Horace.    Wendell  P.  Garrison. 
For  a  Translation  from  Tacitus.    Hampden  Waldron. 
For  a  Translation  from  Sallust.    Horace  Bumstead. 
For  a  Translation  from  Viri  Roma;.    John  A.  Blanchard,  Jr. 
For  a  Translation  from  Latin  Reader.    Edward  T.  Wilkinson. 
For  Declamation.    1st  prize,  Edward  Hale.    2d  prizes,  William  C.  Wood, 
Lewis  W.  Tappan,  Jr. ;  3d  prizes,  Hiram  S.  Shurtleff,  William  H.  Adams. 


May  23,  1857. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Faithful  Endeavors.  Frederic  D.  Blake, 
Edward  B.  Robins. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  William  Hedge,  Charles  B. 
Wells,  Frank  Wells,  Arthur  M.  Knapp,  Arthur  Reed,  William  H.  Chad- 
bourn,  Stuart  M.  Buck,  Edward  L.  Amory,  George  Burroughs,  Joseph  S. 
Reed,  John  T.  Hassam,  Scollay  Parker. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Department.  Scollay  Parker,  William  T. 
Washburn,  Frank  Wells,  Francis  G.  Young,  George  A.  Goddard,  Charles  P. 
Lombard. 
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For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Department.  James  E.  Wright,  Arthur 
Reed,  Frank  Wells,  George  M.  Townsend,  Thomas  K.  Blaikie,  William 
Blaikie. 

For  a  Latin  Ode.    Arthur  C.  Parker. 

For  a  Latin  Essay.    Wendell  P.  Garrison. 

For  a  Translation  into  Greek.    Leonard  C.  Alden. 

For  an  English  Poem.    John  P.  Hopkinson. 

For  a  Translation  from  French.    Edward  Wigglesworth. 

For  a  Poetical  Translation  from  Ovid.    2d  prize,  William  T.  Washburn. 

For  a  Translation  from  Livy.    Frederic  B.  Allen. 

For  a  Translation  from  Phcedrus.    John  A.  Blanchard,  Jr. 

For  a  Translation  from  Viri  Romce.    Alfred  C.  Vinton. 

For  Declamation.  1st  prize,  James  E.  Wright ;  2d  prizes,  Hiram  S. 
Shurtleff,  Henry  U.  Jeffries;  3d  prizes,  Edward  Crowninshield,  Henry 
M.  Rogers. 


May  22,  1858. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity.  Edward  B.  Drew,  Alfred  Gree- 
nough,  Charles  P.  Lombard. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  Arthur  Reed,  Charles  B.  Wells, 
William  H.  Chadbourn,  Arthur  M.  Knapp,  William  T.  Washburn,  William 
Hedge,  Alfred  C.  Vinton,  Joseph  S.  Reed,  Arthur  Brooks,  Charles  E.  Hub- 
bard, Frederic  Brooks,  John  T.  Hassam,  William  B.  C.  Stickney. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Department.  Arthur  Reed,  Arthur  M. 
Knapp,  Francis  T.  Washburn,  Alfred  C.  Vinton,  Moorfield  Storey,  Arthur 
Brooks. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Department.  Arthur  Reed,  William  T. 
Washburn,  Frederic  B.  Allen,  George  H.  Fales,  Alfred  C.  Vinton,  Arthur 
Brooks. 

For  a  Translation  into  Latin  Verse.  1st  prize,  Charles  P.  Kemp;  2d 
prize,  Nathan  Appleton,  Jr. 

For  a  Latin  Essay.    Charles  B.  Wells. 

For  a  Translation  into  Greek.    William  T.  Washburn. 

For  an  English  Essay.   Arthur  H.  Nichols. 
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For  an  English  Poem.    William  T.  Brigham. 
For  a  Translation  from  French.    Charles  E.  Hubbard. 
For  a  Poetical  Translation  from  Virgil.    Frederic  B.  Allen. 
For  a  Translation  from  Ccesar.    Francis  T.  "Washburn. 
For  a  Translation  from  Phazdrus.    Alfred  C.  Vinton. 
For  a  Translation  from  Nepos.    Francis  C.  Gray. 
For  a  Translation  from  Viri  Romce.    William  B.  C.  Stickney. 
For  Declamation.    1st  prize,  Henry  M.  Rogers;  2d  prizes,  William  Hedge, 
William  T.  Washburn  ;  3d  prizes,  Horace  Bumstead,  Adolphus  W.  Green. 
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LAWRENCE  PRIZES. 


English  High  School,  1858. 

For  Dissertations.  Second  prizes  :  S.  B.  Capen,  G.  F.  Mann,  W.  P.  Adams, 
W.  H.  H.  Stowell,  A.  C.  Parker  (poetical). 

For  Excellence  in  the  Scientific  Department.  First  prizes :  S.  B.  Capen, 
G.  F.  Mann,  W.  H.  H.  Stowell,  C.  W.  Norton,  G.  W.  Cummings,  C.  J. 
Miller,  W.  A.  Hovey.  Second  prizes :  A.  Ordway,  G.  B.  Leonard,  TV.  H. 
Battison,  A.  A.  Knights,  A.  C.  Parker,  H.  C.  Sylvester,  E.  H.  Clark,  E.  F. 
Wilder,  W.  B.  Joslin.    Third  prizes  :  N.  P.  Hamlen,  H.  B.  White. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Literary  Department.    First  prizes  :  C.  E.  Wilson, 

C.  U.  Lunt,  J.  L.  Mulliken,  F.  A.  Foster,  E.  W.  Wiley,  W.  G.  McRae, 
J.  P.  Waitt,  C.  W.  Shelton.    Second  prizes :  C.  R.  Jenkins,  F.  W.  Boles, 

G.  H.  Varney,  J.  N.  Peirce,  Jr.,  J.  Dunlop,  F.  W.  Hayden,  W.  S.  Crosby, 
S.  H.  Virgin.    Third  prizes  :  J.  Davis,  G.  H.  Clough. 

For  Diligence  and  Excellence  in  Deportment.  H.  B.  Rice,  M.  A.  Norris, 
S.  S.  Everett,  F.  G.  Young,  C.  E.  Ridler,  F.  C.  Hersey,  J.  D.  Priest,  J. 

D.  Sabine,  A.  W.  Worthley,  W.  P.  Adams,  G.  O.  Lewis,  J.  E.  Perkins, 

H.  R.  Smith,  M.  Cassell,  W.  G.  Preston,  F.  E.  Tucker,  J.  H.  Blake,  Jr., 
J.  F.  Demerritt. 

Extra  Prize  for  Mathematics.    G.  F.  Mann. 

Extra  Prize  for  Mineralogy.    A.  Ordway. 
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BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  SECTIONS. 


Adams  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  that  portion  of  East  Boston  lying  south  and  east 
of  a  line  running  from  the  Bay  on  the  east,  through  Porter 
street  to  the  Railroad,  thence  along  the  Railroad  to  Decatur 
street,  through  Decatur  to  Chelsea  street,  through  Chelsea  to 
Elbow  street,  through  Elbow  to  Meridian  street,  through 
Meridian  to  Maverick  street,  through  Maverick  to  Havre 
street,  through  Havre  street  to  the  water. 

Bigelow  School,  for  Girls. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  east  of  the  centre 
of  C  street. 

Bowdoin  School,  for  Girls. 

Commencing  at  Cambridge  Bridge,  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Cambridge  street  to  Staniford  street,  thence  through  the  cen- 
tre of  Staniford  to  Green  street,  thence  across  Green  street 
and  through  the  centre  of  Lyman  place  to  Prospect  street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Prospect  to  Causeway  street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Causeway  street  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  thence  by  said  Railroad  to  Haymarket 
square,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Haymarket  square  to 
Portland  street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Portland  to  Sud- 
bury street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Sudbury  to  Court 
street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Court  into  State  street, 
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thence  through  the  centre  of  Congress  to  Milk  street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Milk  to  Federal  street,  thence  through 
Federal  to  Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin,  including 
both  sides,  to  Washington  street,  through  Washington  to  West 
street,  thence  across  the  Common  to  the  Mill-Dam,  including 
the  tenements  on  both  sides  of  the  Mill-Dam  road,  and  thence 
by  the  water  to  the  bound  first  named. 

Boylston  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Commencing  at  the  water  opposite  Federal  street,  thence 
through  Federal,  including  both  sides,  to  Milk  street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Milk  to  Congress  street,  thence  through 
the  centre  of  Congress  to  State  street,  thence  through  the 
centre  of  State  street  to  the  water,  thence  by  the  water  to 
the  bound  first  named. 

Brimmer  School,  for  Boys. 

Commencing  at  the  end  of  Dover  street,  near  the  line  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dover 
street  to  Washington  street,  thence  through  the  centre  of 
Washington  to  School  street,  thence  through  the  centre  of 
School  to  Beacon  street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Beacon 
street  to  the  water  at  the  Mill-Dam  road,  and  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  bound  first  named. 

Chapman  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  that  portion  of  East  Boston  lying  north  of  a 
line  commencing  at  the  Mystic  River  and  running  easterly 
through  Central  square  and  Porter  street,  along  its  continua- 
tion to  the  Bay  on  the  east. 

D wight  School,  for  Boys. 

Includes  in  its  limits  all  of  Boston  south  of  the  centre  of 
Dover  street. 
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Dwight  School,  for  Girls. 

Includes  that  portion  of  Boston  lying  south  of  the  centres 
of  Chelsea,  South  Williams  and  Maiden  streets. 

Eliot  School,  for  Boys. 
Commencing  at  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at  the 
water,  thence  by  the  line  of  said  Railroad  to  Haymarket 
square,  thence  from  the  depot  through  Cross  street,  excluding 
both  sides,  to  the  water  by  Commercial  street,  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  boundary  first  named. 

Franklin  School,  for  Girls. 

Commencing  at  the  water  opposite  Oak  street,  thence 
through  Oak  street,  including  both  sides,  to  Washington 
street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Warren  to  Tremont 
street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Tremont  street  to  the 
Worcester  Railroad,  thence  by  said  Railroad  to  the  water, 
thence  by  the  water  to  Chelsea  street,  thence  through  the 
centre  of  Chelsea  street  to  South  Williams  street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  South  Williams  to  Washington  street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Washington  to  Maiden  street? 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Maiden  street  to  the  water, 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  bound  first  named. 

Hancock  School,  for  Girls. 

Commencing  on  the  Maine  Railroad  at  the  water,  thence 
by  the  Railroad  to  Haymarket  square,  through  the  centre  of 
Haymarket  square  to  Portland  street,  through  the  centre  of 
Portland  to  Sudbury  street,  through  the  centre  of  Sudbury  to 
Court  street,  through  the  centre  of  Court  to  State  street, 
through  the  centre  of  State  street  to  the  water,  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  Maine  Railroad,  the  bound  first  named. 

Hawcs  School,  for  Boys. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  east  of  the  centre 
of  C  street. 
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Lawrence  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  west  of  the  cen- 
tre of  C  street. 

Lyman  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Commencing  at  the  Mystic  River  and  running  easterly 
through  Central  square  and  Porter  street  to  the  Railroad, 
thence  along  the  Railroad  through  Decatur,  Chelsea,  Elbow, 
Meridian,  Maverick,  and  Havre  streets  to  the  water,  thence 
by  the  water  to  the  bound  first  named. 

Mayhem  School,  for  Boys. 

Commencing  at  the  foot  of  Leveret  street,  at  Cragie's 
Bridge,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Leveret  to  Greeen  street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Green  to  Chambers  street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Chambers  to  Cambridge  street, 
thence  across  Cambridge  and  through  the  centre  of  Joy  street 
to  Beacon  street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Beacon  and 
School  streets  to  Washington  street,  thence  through  the  centre 
of  Washington  to  State  street,  thence  through  the  centre  of 
State  street  to  the  water,  thence  by  the  water  to  Cross  street, 
thence  through  Cross  street,  including  both  sides,  to  Hay- 
market  square,  thence  by  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  to  the  water,  and  thence  by  the  water  to  the  bound 
first  named. 

Phillips  School,  for  Boys. 

Commencing  at  the  Mill-Dam,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Bea- 
con to  Joy  street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Joy  to  Cam- 
bridge street,  thence  across  Cambridge  street  and  through 
the  centre  of  Chambers  and  Green  streets  to  Leveret  street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Leveret  street  to  Cragie's 
Bridge,  and  thence  by  the  water  to  the  bound  first  named, 
including  the  tenements  on  both  sides  of  the  Mill-Dam. 
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Quincy  School,  for  Boys. 

Commencing  at  South  Boston  Bridge,  at  Dover  street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Dover  to  Washington  street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Washington  to  State  street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  State  to  Congress  street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Congress  to  Milk  street,  thence  through 
Milk  to  Federal  street,  thence  through  Federal,  excluding 
both  sides,  to  Summer  street,  thence  through  the  centre  of 
Summer  street  to  the  water,  and  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
bound  first  named. 

Wells  School,  for  Girls, 

Commencing  at  the  water  on  the  easterly  end  of  Cambridge 
Bridge,  thence  by  the  water  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, thence  by  said  Railroad  to  Causeway  street,  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Causeway  to  Prospect  street,  theflce  by  the 
centre  of  Prospect  street  to  Lyman  place,  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  Lyman  place  to  Green  street,  thence  across  Green  and 
through  the  centre  of  Staniford  to  Cambridge  street,  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Cambridge  street  to  the  bound  first  named. 

Winthrop  School,  for  Girls. 

Commencing  at  the  water  near  the  Mill-Dam,  thence  across 
the  Common  to  West  street,  thence  through  the  centre  of 
West  to  Washington  street,  thence  through  the  centre  of 
Washington  to  Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin  to 
Federal  street,  thence  through  Federal,  excluding  both  sides, 
to  Summer  street,  through  the  centre  of  Summer  street 
to  the  water,  thence  by  the  water  to  Oak  street,  thence 
through  Oak,  excluding  both  sides  of  said  street,  to  Washing- 
ton street,  thence  across  Washington,  through  Warren,  to 
Tremont  street,  and  through  Tremont  street  to  the  Worces- 
ter Railroad. 
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